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I book b an attempt to present the life-itoiy 
ai tfae cormnunitj of Liverpool in a concise and 
oMuecotivE turradve, designed rather for the 
dtjzcn than for the professed liistorical student. 
It malei no claim to be regarded u a final or 
ntboriutiTe treatment of its subject ; for, though 
It coatiint new fact* or new views upon a good 
mtaf poiati, iti author is well aware that a vast 
deal of paiutaking investigation will still be 
DCccKary before any such treatment will be 
poHible. On the other hand it does not aim 
It being tuitable for ok in elementary schools : 
I an ^d to think thit a littk bool^ designed 
fnr that purpose, is betnp prepared by an abler 
rcr.. N..r don this book pretend to supersede 
preceding works on the same theme : its scale and 
plan having necessitated the omission of great 
masses of fact for which the inquirer will still 
repair to BuNa and Picton. 

In view of the purpose of the book, it has been 
thought wise not to load its pages with references 
to authorities. I have, however, added in an 
jppendix a short descriptive essay on the principal 
sources from which information can be drawn on 
the history of Liverpool. Perhaps I may take 
this opportunity to say that on all questions related 
to the vexed and difficult subject of municipal 
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government I have assumed without argument 
the conclusions put forward in my Introduction 
to the History of Municipal Government in Liver- 
pool. That work has now been before the public 
for eight months ; and as during that time its 
conclusions have not on any material point been 
refuted or even impugned, I have felt myself justi- 
fied in assuming that they were accepted. 

I owe many and deep acknowledgments. Mr. 
William Farrer has placed me under an inex- 
pressible obligation by lending me his splendid 
collection of transcripts, etc., for the mediaeval 
period ; I have had the advantage of being able 
to use Miss E. M. Plait's voluminous and pains- 
taking transcripts for a later period ; and Mr. R. 
J. McAlpike has placed at my disposal his large 
NISS. collections for the History of Municipal 
Government in Liverpool during the Nineteenth 
Ccntur)'. I do not attempt to enumerate my 
obligations to those scholars whose work has been 
made available by publication : perhaps they will 
regard the Appendix as one long expression of 
obligation. 

Professor Mackay, Mr. W. Fergusson Irvine, 
F.S.A., Mr. R. D. Radcliffe, F.S.A., Mr. J. H. 
LuMBY, and Mr. T. H. Graham have been good 
enough to read my proofs for me, in whole or in 
part, and have savea me from many blunders. 
The proofs of the difficult final chapter (in which 
I have solved the difficulty of knowing what and 
whom to mention by omitting the bulk of the 
facts, and almost all names) have been also ver\' 
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me by the Vice-Chancellor of 
_ , ihe TowM Clerk (Mr. E. R. 

PicxHtvi) 2n3 the Medical Officer of Health 
Dr. E- \V. Horc). With mch generous aid, I 
ii: almoet ettcouraged to feel that the book ought 
- be a pood one. But I am responsible not only 
: any blunden which these kindlv critics may 
^Tc orerlooked, but also for any deeper defects 

I which they may have felt to be beyond remedy. 
My rrcat debt to those who nave provided 
ne witA the illustrations by which the boolc iii 
'■'ibcDisbcd if duly acknowledged in the notes 
<aicb I have appended to the 'List of lUus- 
: rations.* 
, In conclusion. It ii inevitable that thii succinct 
rnwleTing of a long ttor}* should conuin slips of 
detail or mistaJics of emphasis, as well as (I doubt 
LaDi0 more feritnu erron. I ifaall be much in- 
■ defctfd to iny reader who will be good enough to 
:3JiLi[c lu me jny ot these which he may discu^cr, 

RAMSAY MUIR 

Thf i'ntvfrstty, 
L tv ft pool, 
Eisur. 1907 
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Introduction 

It b ooljr necetuTy to glance at the map to see 
•^ liverpooJ has become the greatest of British 
pom. The city lie*, ai nearly as may be, at the 
exsct centre of the British Isles. Seated on 
the ilopes of a low ridge, she looks down upon a 
great estiurT, which ii iheltercd from all winds but 
tie Dorth-wesi and (ihanV* to iu narrow mouth) 
^ii acoored out twice a day by the riuh of racuie 
j^tfdek. This ettoary opem apoD the central reach 
of th- inlv purclv British sea, which Iavc5 thf 
.- .-> ^,:.ullv of F,ni-:^,id. Scorl^nJ. Ird^nid ,m.i 
\Val«, and leads, round the north and south of 
Ireland, into the open waters of the Atlantic, the 
hiehroad to all the world. To the south and cast 
the C5tuart- extends towards the centre of England. 
On ihc one hand lie the clustered and populous 
town* of Lancashire, with its mines and factories, 
the busiest tract of land in all the world ; on the 
QThrr hand the plain of Cheshire stretches between 
the mountains of Derbyshire and those of Wales, 
tormine the one great gateway (with the exception 
of the lower Severn Valley) in the long chain of 
r.ountain land which cuts off the west coast cf 
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England from the main mass of the country. 
Through the Cheshire gap, as geographers call it, 
the Romans drove their roads to the west and 
north ; and to-day roads, railways and canals 
converge upon it, and make it the channel of 
communication between midland and southern 
England, and the great central port of the British 
Isles. 

Liverpool would have been a great city if she 
had been nothing but the port of Lancashire. 
But she is far more than that. Even before the 
day of railways the broad gateway of Cheshire 
opened to her the trade of the greater part of 
England, and the waters of the Irish Sea gave 
her the trade of Ireland, Wales and Scotland. 
She is the meeting place of the Four Kingdoms, 
with more Welsh citizens than any Welsh town 
but Cardiff, more Irish citizens than any Irish 
town but Dublin and Belfast, more Scottish 
citizens than anv but some three or four of the 
great towns of Scotland. The height of her 
greatness only came, indeed, when she reached 
beyond these nearer seas, captured the trade of 
Africa and America, and became the gateway 
not of England only but of Europe, to the west. 
But even before that, her geographical position 
had secured her place among the most flourishing 
of English towns. 

It may perhaps seem difiicult to understand 
why, with such advantages of position, Liverpool 
was so long in establishing her supremac}\ But 
it was only very slowly that these sources of her 
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■cald) began to be opened up. Until the 
■erentcenth ccnmry all the main connexions of 
EagUnd, both in trade and in civilisation, were 
itidi the oppoiite coasts of Europe. Alt her own 
wealth was cfiQcentratcd in the low and fat Unds 
oi the louth and eait ; the nonh lay desolate, 
OTage and rery thinly peopled. It was not till 
the eighteenth century that the mineral wealth 
of Laocathire began to be developed, or the 
oonoD iodtutry to be fostered by the fortunate 
aoittneH of her dinute ; and, apart from mines 
ad cbnute, Lancashire is a poor county. Until 
the middle of the eighteenth century-. Lancashire 
«M one of the least important counties of 
Pn^anA • 2nd shc was isolated from the rest by 
the mountain! on the east and by a range of 
Hunhea oo the tooth. i 

Even from inland Lancashire Liverpool was 
long cut off by the marshes which lay between 
PreKrot and Ormskirk on the north-east, and 
bv Chat Mois on the south-cast ; shc was hemmed 
inin the most isolated corner of an isolated county. 
Moreover, her estuary, though it led inland, did 
n"t lead to navigable rivers. The streams that 
run ini'i the Mersey csiuarv — the Mersey itself, 
the Irvvcll, the Weaver — run short courses from 
the nriehbouring hills, and cannot compare with 
the rivers of the cast, which trace Inng and sinuous 
couric* through level l.mds, md arc in many cases 
oavi^abte for boats for many miles from the sea. 

And finally, so long as the channel of the Dee 
c':uar^' remained open and iinsiltcd, Liverpool 
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was faced by a serious rival for the trade even of 
Ireland in Chester, which was also admirably 
placed for commanding the northern roads into 
Wales, and, being an ancient city of the iint 
military importance, had on its side all the advan- 
tages of prestige. From the beginning of its 
history, in spite of Chester, Liverpool always 
commanded some share of the Irish trade, by 
virtue of her position. But the Irish trade was 
never great until, in the Tudor period, the real 
subjugation of that unhappy country was begun* 

Thus the great natural advantages of her 
position were largely nullified for Liverpool, 
during many centuries, by a combination of 
adverse circumstances ; a poor and thinly peopled 
surrounding countr)- ; isolation ; jgreat physical 
obstacles to inland communication ; a lack of 
natural waterways ; a successful rival long estab- 
lished and close at hand.j. All these obstacles had 
to be overcome, either- by the energy of her 
townsmen, or by the development of events, 
before the town rose to a place among the great 
trading centres of the world. 

The story of the gradual disappearance of these 
obstacles forms the main thread of the historv 
of Liverpool. The chief causes of her ultimate 
victor)' were no doubt beyond her control — £he 
discovery of America, the transference of the 
main English trade-routes from the North Sea 
to the Atlantic,"" \he rapid development of the 
cotton industry by the great inventions of the 
eighteenth ccntur)'V-these were movements over 
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^^ I not the most vigorous groufn of citizens 
mild have exerdicdi any material influence. Yet 
tike to¥numen proved themselves worthy and 
kble to nuke uie of these opportunities when 
tiKy came, by the coostaitt and successful struggle 
wUch they carried on against the nearer obstacles 
to tbeiz iucccu. ^he driving of roads ova the 
fUTOondiDg manhc^ ^e mAing of canals, 'the 
deepening of ihallow stream^ ^hc building of 
nStnr^ ihe creation of safe harbourage in the 
fint docks ever built in England— these were 
ictirities in which the townsmen took their full 
tfaarc ; and it was the vigour and enterprise which 
tber thowed in thoe regards which gave to them 
thor ultimate victory over rival ports, such as 
Briftol, which (Uned with every advantage. 

ThcK caterproei, indeed, bdong to the later , 
ran of the story of the town, beeinnrng in the 
Ii::cr h-il: -.t iKl- Sfvuntocnth (-rntury. But ihcy 
were preceded by other long and obscure struggles 
which paved the way for them. In almost ccasc- 
leis resistance to the feudal lords of the town, to 
the king, and to the extravagant claims of the 
rival port of Chester, the townsmen of Liverpool 
gradually emancipated themselves, taught them- 
selves self-reliance, and established a tradition of 
^^pour. They also made great material gains ; 
built up for the town a large corporate property ; 
got possession of the trade dues, which elsewhere 
were under external control ; and made Liverpool 
a free town and a free and cheap port. Without 
the long struggles of the obscure burghers of the 
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Middle Age, the vigorous corporate action and 
immense commercial advance of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries would have been difficult 
if not impossible. And even if it be true that 
the real beginning of Liverpool as a town of any 
importance belongs to a late period, yet it is in no 
small degree to be placed to the credit of the 
humble and in most cases nameless townsmen 
who fought for freedom in the long centuries of 
small things. And so the dim and difficult story 
of the Middle Age is an essential part of our 
narrative. It has more than a mere antiquarian 
interest ; it is vital to the understanding of the 
more splendid progress of the later ages. 
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The Berrvui ofLiverpoo/, 1066-1207 

Ibdu the end of the eleventh century the 
Mwory of Liverpool U a blank. There is do 
aeuu of knowing when or by whom the first 
lenkmcat wu made on the site of the future 
dty ; it ii not eren possible to say from which 
Qj the many race* who have dwelt in South 
Lsftcaahire the place got its name, for the name 
of Liverpool is a puzzle to the etymologists. 

Odt eauiat Information comes from those dili- 
fCBt commiMioncn whom William the Conqueror 
icn: round the country to discover the extent of 
::i liiiblc resources, and whose investigations 
were the basis of Domesday Book. But even 
t.-.ey have strangely little to tell us. They do 
n It even mention Liverpool by name, and it is 
os!)- by inference that we can gather some notion 
01 whit the place was like at this period. 

The Domesday commissioners found Lancashire 
4 vcrv desolate and thinly peopled county, covered 
■*-.ih lorcsts, moors and marshes, amid which small 
:icinng^ were sparsely scattered, each peopled by 
I handiul of serfs. The West Derby hundred, 
which extended from the modern Southport to 
Hale and inland nearly to Wigan, was the most 
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populous part of the county, containing sixty-six 
of these cultivated clearings or townships. But 
even in the West Derby hundred, nine-tenths of 
the total area lay waste, and the total population 
only amounted to some 3,000. In Western 
Europe there were few more remote and isolated 
comers. 

Among the settlements in the West Derby 
hundred several are mentioned by the Domesday 
commissioner which have now been submerged by 
the advancing tide of Liverpool's brick and mor- 
tar : Crosby, Litherland, Bootle, Walton, Kirkdale, 
Esmcdun or Smithdown, Wavertree and Toxtcth. 
But the most important of these settlements was 
that of West Derby itself. It was, in a sense, 
the capital of the whole district. It had, at this 
time or soon after, a castle of some importance. 
It was the seat of the hundred court, to which 
cases came from all the townships. And it had 
dependent upon it a group of half-a-dozen small 
clearings, called *berewicks,' which the Domes- 
day commissioners did not even think it worth 
their while to name. One of these * bcrewicks * 
was Liverpool. And though neither the Domes- 
day commissioners nor anyone else has a word 
to say to us about it, it is possible to form a very 
fair idea of what this little ^ berewick,' the 
humble ancestor of the great city, must have 
been like. 

Fint let us try to imagine its geographical 
surroundings. An explorer who penetrated the 
silent waters of the Mersey estuary at this period^ 
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of turf. Each of the villagers probably held two 
or three ol these strips, and the rest belonged to 
the lord of the manor ; the whole being cultivated 
by the villagers working together as a gang, with 
one of themselves for reeve or foreman, under the 
direction of the bailiff of the West Derby nunor. 

Behind the village and its fields, our inuginary 
explorer would see a long ridge of hill, varying 
in height from one to two hundred feet« and 
probably covered for the most part with heather 
and gorse. At one point on this ridge, a little 
to the north-cast of our hamlet, there lay another 
* bercwick/ that of Evcrton ; further south 
again a level stretch of ground, half way up the 
hill and covering the ground between the modem 
Hope Street and Crown Street, was occupied by 
a marsh, later known as the Moss Lake. It was 
overlooked by a rocky knoll, the Brown-low, 
or hill, where the University now stands. And 
past the Brown-low a little stream ran down 
the hill from the Moss Lake, emptying itself 
into the Pool near the bottom of the modem 
William Brown Street. 

Behind the long ridge of hill, four milcft 
from the estuar)% was the parent manor of West 
Derby, to which there ran a track from the 
hamlet, following the line of Dale Street down 
to the upper end of the Pool, and then climbing 
the hill by the line of London Road. By this 
track the serfs went to and from the parent manor ; 
and probably their journeys seldom extended 
further. Another track led from the hamlet 
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tkroogb the fields to the north towards Walton, 
wken was the parish chorch that served for all 
do* dicTrict. 

So niDch we may ufdy say about the cxtcnul 
afpect of oar little bamUrt, as we dimly peer at 
k through the misl of years. As for the life of 
nr humble tobabitants, wc can only guess from 
•^t we know of other similar places. The 
chraoiden have nothing to tcU us about the 
Joiag* of this handful of serfs. So far as they 
arc interested in Lancashire at all, they are 
ooocemed only with the ravages and rebellions 
ol the great lords to whom the serfs belonged ; 
tad th^ hare little interest for us. Liverpool 
pMMed from one lord id another repeatedly during 
the hondred yean following the Ginqucst, at 

El of tbc nit ettate of South Lancashire. 
t only once does any of these changes seem 
Ti. Si\r jny direct rtFi--i:i upiti tlic lustory of 
Liverpool. Henry II, who held these lands in 
hi* own hinds for a while before making them 
■i-.ci to his son John, made a grant of Liverpool, 
»iih w)mc other estates, to one Warin, Constable 
c: Lancaster castle. The deed by which this 
zrant was made is lost, but another deed survives, 
iatinj; from about 1 191, in which John, after 
tjiing pos>cssion of the estates, confirmed to 
Wjria'i ion, Hcnr}', the grant which had been 
nude tfi his father. This document is the oldest 
in which the name of Liverpool is mentioned. 
Bjt of the way in which Warin or Henry treated 
Li^xrpool we know nothing. Whether they lived 
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there, or ever even visited it ; whether they were 
good lords or bad ; wc know nothing at all, 
either about them or any other lords of the 
berewick of Liverpool. 

Yet the most important fact about the inhabi- 
tants of the hamlet in this period was that they 
were the serfs of a lord ; and little as we know 
about them, we know what their state of serfdom 
meant. It meant that, in addition to the work 
they did on the lord's land, they owed him a 
variety of other services and dues. It meant 
that they might not leave the land ; they 
were bound to it for life, part of the live-stock 
of the estate, going with it if it were sold or given 
away. They might not give their daughters in 
marriage without the lord's consent. They must 
send their corn to the lord's mill to be ground, and 
pay for the grinding. They must bake their 
bread in the lord's oven, and pay for the baking. 
Finally, they must regularly attend the Iord*s 
court, to which they were subject. Perhaps at 
first they attended the courts in West Derby ; 
but probably a court existed in Liverpool itself, 

E resided over by the lord's steward, where 
reaches of discipline or failure to perform due 
service would be dealt with. Here also would 
be issued any new regulations or bye-laws affecting 
the township. 

But if tne serfs were very much at the 
mercy of their master, there were some aspects 
in which their condition showed promise of 
development. If the lord's court had juris- 
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faioo over chem, they thenuelvet constituted 
Ac court. The itewara was only the president ; 
md the tenant) acted as the judges to the extent 
if dedaring what wai ' the custom of the town- 
lUp * on any (jaettion in dispute. Here was 
lie feeble germ of future self-government. 

Probably a good part of the livelihood of these 
■erfi cocuistea in Bihing. The Pool was an 
aceOeat pbce for drawing up fishermen's cobles 
oat ol reiich of the swift currents of the estuary. 
TIk Meney was long famous for the abundance 
iA ia fiih, and as late as the end of the seventeenth 
oestarr salmon-trout were caught in such plenty 
tkat they were used to feed the swine. The 
fishermen would have to pay their lord for license 
CO fish, and give him a share of their catch. But 
the fiiii would find a ready sale in the inland 
towmhip*. for fish was a necessity of life in the 
Middle Apes. 

In all probability a ferry ran across from 
L-.^crpool to the Cheshire side. It would be in 
chi^r^f of one of the serfs, but the greater part 
■ :' ihc lares would go into the pocket of the lord. 
Thi? ferry would be used by an occasional travel- 
'.:r.^ chapman from Chester, trading with the 
:-land townships. The lord would make him 
rjv for license to pass through his lands, and if 
K; stopped to do business, would exact further 
ijci on cvcrj- purchase or sale that he made. 
Prrhjp, once in a long while, a smack from 
D.blin or Wales would find its way into the 
Mersey and beach in the Pool, to buy cattle or 
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hides, or sell salt or tar. But the trade of Liver- 
pool at this epoch cannot have extended beyond 
these humble limits. There would be exceed- 
ingly little contact between the hamlet and the 
outer world. For, like all such communities, it 
would be almost self-sufficing. It could supply 
nearly all its own wants : even the rough clotmng 
of the serfs being spun and woven at home from the 
wool of their own sheep. The few requirements 
which could not be met by the hamlet itself — 
such as ploughshares and other metal instruments 
— would be bought by the lord's bailiff on an 
annual expedition to Chester, or some other fair. 

Such was the little communitv of serfs which 
the slight allusion of Domesday Book, supple- 
mented by what we know of the place at a later 
date, and filled in by the common features of aU 
such communities in the Middle Ages, allows 
us to imagine as the germ of the future city. Bat 
in the year 1207 there came a sudden and striking 
change. The hamlet and its lands and men 
changed hands once more, and the change was to 
lead to great results. On August 23rd of that 
year« John, now king, made a new arrangement 
with Henry, Lord of Liverpool. He resumed the 
lordship of the berewick, and gave other lands to 
Henry in compensation. This exchange ends the 
first stage of the history of Liverpool. For John's 
reason Ifor making it was that he had resolved to 
turn the hamlet into a borough. 

Before, however, we proceed to explain what 
John did to Liverpool in 1207, there is a change 
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which had taken place in a neighbouring town- 
ihip daring the period covered in this chapter, 
which desoYci to be noted, because it was to 
kare important effect! upon the history of Liver- 
sooL It wa* probably the great Norman baron, 
ko^er of Poitou, lord of all Lancashire south of 
the RJbble toon after Domesday Book was drawn 
Bp, who, about the end of the eleventh century, 
took the two townships of Toxtcth and part of 
the township of SmithdowD or Smeddon, and 
tnmfonned them into a great deer park, dis- 
poaeving all their inhabitants, just as William 
^bt Conqueror did when he formed the much 
greater New Forest. This new park occupied 
an area of *ome 2,300 acres of undulating ground, 
and the wxl) which lurroundcd it was about seven 
«i3a long. Its low wooded promontories and 
Krtle biv* fronted the rivrr for three miles from 
:hc modern Parliament Street to Ottcrspool, 
whil-r it extended inland as far as Smithdown 
Lane. Two streams ran throuph it. One of 
!he»r streams to-day supplies the ornamental 
■Ajtcr in Sefton Park. Of this extensive and 
Sriutiful deer-cha*e, onlv Sefton and Prince's 
Parks remain to-dav uncovered by streets and 
hous« ; but a wide expanse of dreary streets still 
retains the name of Toxtcth Park in rather 
iro-ical memori* of its creen glades. Near as 
ir V.1S to the site of the future borouph, the park 
»i? to be intimately connected with its history, 
ind we shall hear of it repeatedly in the course 
of our storv. 
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CHAPTER II 

The Foundation of the Borough^ 1 207-1 229 

The citizens of Liverpool owe reverence to the 
worst king who ever ruled over England, for 
King John was the founder and creator of the 
city. By royal fiat, for his own purposes, he 
turned the obscure hamlet at which we have been 
looking into a thriving little borough, and en* 
dowed it with substantial privileges. 

John was anxious to complete the conquest of 
Ireland, which had begun in his father's reign ; 
and for this purpose he wished to use the men and 
supplies of his Lancashire lands. But he had no 
convenient port of embarkation. There was no 
port at all in Lancashire, and Chester was too 
much under the control of its powerful and 
independent earl. In the year 1206 John 
travelled through Lancashire from north to south, 
and it was probably on this journey that his 
attention was caught by the convenient sheltered 
creek of Liverpool. In the next year he made 
the exchange with Henry Fitzwarin which has 
been already recorded ; and five days after the 
exchange was completed, on August 28, 1207, he 
issued letters patent inviting settlers to come to 
his new port, and promising them liberal privileges 
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if they came. It u this inviution which is com- 
■obIt, though inaccurately, described as King 
John I charter ; and with it began the existence 
4f Lhrerpool as a borough and trading centre. 

The pTcparsticnu which John, or his agents, had 
madt for the new population may be veiy briefly 
dacribed. They seem to have laid oat aeven 
■uin strccu in the form of a croM ; the High 
Street, running across the modern Exchange 
Flags ; the streets afterwards known as Ca»tle 
Street and Old Hall Street, continuing it to 
loaih and north ; and, at right angles to Uicse, 
n*o ftrecu on the lines of the modem Chapel 
Street and Water Street, running down to the 
witrr*! edge, and two more on the lines of the 
aodem Dale Street and Tithebarn Street, run- 
■■■( inland. Along these strceu they carved out 
a asnbcr of building plots, with room for long 
cri'fT 'ir ^farJcnv brhinJ. These ivcn- known as 
burpapcj, and their rent was one shilling per 
annum. At the end of the ccniurj- there were 
uoe hundred and sixty-eight of these burgages, 
but the number was probably not so large to begin 
with. John alio appears to have enclosed some 
oi the waste land on the north of his new town, in 
order in pro\ ide allotments of arable land for his 
tenants, each of whom was given, without extra 
rent, strips of land in the fields at the rate of rather 
rTiore than two acres for each burgage. 

The inhabitants for the new borough were 
provided partly by a transplantation of a good 
nany of the tenants in West Derby, and partly by 
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immigrants who came in response to the invi- 
tation conveyed in the letters patent; while the 
original serfs of the ' berewick ' now became 
burgesses, or tenants of burgages. It was not 
wonderful that settlers should come in consider- 
able numbers, for the advantages they obtained 
were very great. For one thing, they were free 
men ; once they had paid their modest rent, 
they had no further services or labours to perform 
for their lord. So free a place was a Doroogh 
that if any serf escaped to it and managed to 
become a tenant of a burgage for a vear and a 
day, his lord could never again claim him. And 
there were still further advantages. Any stranger 
who came to trade in Liverpool would have to 
pay a variety of dues and tolls to the lord, but 
the tenants of burgages were freed from all such 
payments, and so placed in a very favourable 
position for carrving on trade. King John 
started a weekly Saturday market in Liverpool, 
and probably also an annual fair, held in Novem- 
ber, and these would become the main buying 
and selling centres for the whole district lyins 
behind Liverpool. And both in market and 
fair, the burgesses had the right to have stalk 
in the best position at a merely nominal rent^ 
while all strangers had to pay what the king's 
bailiff demanded. 

It was a marvellous change for the better which 
had been produced in the little hamlet by one 
stroke of the pen. John's reason for doing all this 
was that he wanted to make the place a centre of 
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cnde, and to attract to it merctunts whose shipa 
ke coold OM oo occasion. He also hoped for prolits 
from the tcdb paid by strangers trading here. His 
Mw borm^h was administered for liim by a royal 
haififf, who saw to the collection of all the dues, 
aod who preuded over the Portmoot, a court 
waich tooK the place of the old manorial court, 
md at which toe burgesses were bound to be 
preteat at least twice a year. 

It » Skely that John's changes included also the 
erection of a water-mill on the little stream which 
ran uto the Pool behind the modem Art Gallery, 
for thi> mill was in existence twenty years later. 
At cfaii mill all the inhabitants of the town would 
be bound to have their com ground. And it is 
prolMbty to this date that we should attribute the 
cw c Don of the fan Liverpool church— ^e little 
Otapd of St. Mary of the Quay, which is known 
r hjvir been in existence sixty yca^^^ .iftor this 
Aite. It stood by the water's edge, in what was 
Ijtcr St. Nicholas' churchyard. 

During the next few years the infant borough 
enjoyed a modest prosperity. It is true that the 
tne only succeeded in malcing (<) a year out of 
ill the rents of the burgesses, and aU the trade 
dj«. But from the taxes paid by the burgesses 
wt: can see that they were gradually growing 
wealthier, probably because the transport of 
tr>>ps to Ireland brought a modest trade in its 
miie. In 1219 Liverpool paid only 13s. 4d., while 
tSr older borough of Preston paid /6 13s. 4d,, 
but eight years later Liverpool paia £j 6s. 8d. 
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while Preston paid only /^'lo, so that the new 
borough was creeping up to its older rival. 

The result of this growth was that in 1229 
the burgesses of Liverpool were able to buy from 
King Henry III, who was in great straits for 
money, two very valuable grants. Somehow or 
other they scraped together £6 13s. 4d«, in 
exchange for which the king gave them a new 
charter, of a most comprehensive kind. This 
charter enabled them, in the first place, to elect 
their own officers instead of being governed by 
the royal bailiff. It empowered them to try and 
to settle, in their own Portmoot court, all cases 
affecting rights or property in the borough, and 
relieved them from the burden of attending, 
as they had hitherto done, the hundred courts 
held at West Derby. It freed them from the 

Eayment of royal tolls not only in Liverpool itself, 
ut throughout the kingdom. 
But by far the most important right which this 
new charter granted to the burgesses was that 
of forming themselves into an association or Gild 
for the regulation of the trade of the borough, 
and of extracting an entrance fee or Hanse from 
the members of the Gild. They were further 
em[>owered to prohibit anyone not a member of 
the Gild from trading in the borough ; and this 
power, by enabling them to lay down the con- 
ditions upon which a stranger might trade, 
practically gave them control over the whok 
trade of the borough. Though we have no record 
of the way in which they used these powers in 
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iAm period, wc may be qotte sure that, like other 
borooght which hid the same powen, they used 
tSidn to fccurc to themselves the greatest possible 
jdranuge in their own market. At a later period 
we find them electing men as freemen of the 
Gild who were not burges»es, that is, who did 
oot bold burgage*. Probably they claimed the 
riglllt to do thii itt>m the very first, and thus threw 
flveii the privileges of the borough more widely 
tun WDold ha%-e been the case had they been 
rstricted to the holders of burgages. 

This charter therefore marks a great step in 
advance in the history of the borough. But 
iorcely lc« imponant was the second grant which 
they got from the king on the following day. 
Etcb after the charter was granted, there were 
«l camnt many profitable rights which the king 
owned in the boroagH : the rents of the burgages, 
i^-- lolU pjiti by ^tranj-^T^ roorting to thf market 
and fair, the fees and tines paid in the Portmoot 
fo'jrt, the profits of the mill or mills, and the 
rrofit of the ferr>' over the Mersey. For the 
coHcction of these dues 3 royal bailiff, represent- 
inif the Sheriff of Lancaster, would still remain 
in the town, and he would still preside over the 
curt. And so long as he remained, the borough 
c.uld scarcely be fully self-governing. Now, as 
wc have seen, the king only derived from these 
n^hls (j) a year, paid to him by the sheriff, 
wfi'i probably made a comfortable profit on the 
transaction. The astute burgesses offered to pay 
/_'io for the right of collecting all these dues 
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themselves ; and on these terms they got what is 
called a ^ lease of the fee-farm ' of the town for 
four years. 

In this way the burgesses got rid of the royal 
bailiff ; and so long as their lease lasted, they were 
left as a surprisingly independent, self-governing 
community, electing their own officers, running 
their own courts, paying their rents to themselves, 
working their own mills and ferry, and not 
meddled with at all by any outside authorit}\ 
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TV Baronial LorJs of Liverpool, and the 
buiWmg of the Cattle^ 1 229-1 399 

Au. thai had hitherto been gained had been 
doc to the passing of Liverpool under the control 
erf the bng. But this fonuiute relation was not 
to last long. Seven months after the grant of 
hii great charter, Henry III, anxious to obuin 
potitical luppon, granted all his Lancashire lands, 
uvdodins the borough of Liverpool, to Raodle 
BlandevUle, the greai and powerful Earl of 
Chester; and one hundred and seventy years 
were to pass before the borough again came under 
t>.f direct control of the crown. Randle was an 
ii man when he obtained this grant, and he 
■ r.ly lived for three years more. From him 
I.:verpool passed to his brother-in-law, William 
ie Ferrers, Earl of Derby, who was succeeded 
bv his <on, a second William, and by his grandson, 
Robert. Robert, the last of the Ferrers, was an 
:npetuou5 young man, who threw in his lot with 
Simon de Montfort in his rebellion against the 
kine ; and after his defeat in 1266, his lands 
were confiscated and granted to the king's second 
»on, Fdmund, Earl of Lancaster. 

I>urinp this long period wc hear next to nothing 
abi.ui the fortunes of Liverpool. The burgesses 
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must have seen with misgiving the coming of 
new baronial masters, who were much less likely 
to deal gently with them than the distant king. 
They now had to pay to the new lords their 
annual /lo for the fee-farm lease, and it was 
within the power of the lords to refuse to renew 
it if they tnought they could make more profit 
by taking the management of the town into 
their own hands. Even if they chose to ride 
roughshod over the chartered rights of the 
burgesses there would be no one to say them 
nay ; for the king was not likely to trouble 
himself about the fate of the boroueh now that 
it had ceased to yield him any pront. 

But, so far as we can tell, the Ferrers earls 
used the borough very kindly, and renewed the 
grant of the fee-farm lease from time to time as 
it fell in, without increase of payment ; while right 
at the end of the period, Robert de Ferren 
granted a confirmation of King Henry Ill's 
charter. He probably did this as a means of 
getting money out of the burgesses for his 
rebellion. But, in any case, the borough was 
allowed to retain its liberties in full. 

The most important event of this period was 
the building of the great Liverpool Castle, 
which was the work of the first William de 
Ferrers, between 1232 and 1237. The site of the 
Castle was well chosen. At the highest point 
of the little triangular peninsula enclosed by 
the Pool, and at its southern end, overlooking and 
controlling the mouth of the Pool, was a rocky 
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fakofl, KiCDe fifty feet above sea-level, just at 
the top of the modern Lord Street. Here 
tbe architect* cut out a square plateau of 
rock, some fiftf yards long on each side, and 
mrrooiKled it with a broad moat or ditch 
vweaxf nrd* wide, cut in the rock ; the ditch 
wu proDibly a dnr one, a it stood on the top 
oi the hill. On the square plateau a formidable 
ioftrcM was erected. At the north-east corner, 
lookini; down Caitle Street, was a masiivc square 
KStebotue, crowned by two small towers. An 
trchwiy, reached by a causeway over the moat, 
pused throash the centre of this gatehouse, 
■nd wu gaaraed by a portcullis. At the north- 
wg«ie n > and south-western comers — on the side 
•est to the river — two round towers were 
cfccced ; and lofty and itroog walls ran til roond 
the tquare, joininjr tower with tower. Only the 
>■ .th-tr-i'tpfii cnfiUT \v:i^ unpn'^iiU'd with its 
T' -vcr: this was added more than two centuries 
'.i-.cT. The courtyard thus enclosed was divided 
ir.To two parts by a wall running from north to 
t"^th. which would form a second defence if an 
cr-cmy succeeded in forcing his way through the 
gatehouse. The south-western tower formed the 
kerp. the most important building of the Castle, 
probably containing the residential quarters of 
the lord. From this tower a small chapel cx- 
Icnded along the southern wall, as far as the 
cr>ss-wall dividing the courtyard ; while the 
western wall, looking toward the river, was 
otcopicd by a large banqueting hall, with kitchens 
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and a brew-house and bake-house. A small 
postern gate on this side led to some steps into 
the moat, whence an underground passage ran, 
parallel with James Street, to the edge of the river; 
by this provisions could be brought into the Castle^ 
or the garrison could make its escape if necessary. 
Under one of the walls of the Castle was a large 
dove-cot, from which the lord derived consider- 
able profits ; while from the edge of the ditch on 
the east a pleasant orchard, occupying the site of 
the modem Lord Street, sloped down to the PooL 

Such was the Liverpool Castle, as we can infer 
it from later documents ; unfortunately it was 
destroyed by our prosaic ancestors in 1725, and 
no accurate pictures or plans of it survive. Its 
erection, no doubt, added greatly to the impor- 
tance and certainly to the picturesqueness of the 
town. But at the same time it was a menace 
to the freedom of the burgesses, and we nuv 
imagine that they had a good deal of trouble with 
its captains and its garrison. 

Edmund of Lancaster, who succeeded to the 
lordship of Liverpool after the forfeiture of 
Robert de Ferrers in 1 266, was the most powerful 
and wealthy baron in England ; his son and 
successor, Thomas, was strong enough to hold hit 
own against the unfortunate King Edward II, 
and to turn England upside down with hit wars 
and tumults. Under these two earls the bur- 
gesses of Liverpool were much less kindly treated 
than they had been by the Ferren. Edmund 
seems to have formed the opinion that a good 
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4al more could be made out of the borough 
ch>a tike j^io per aonum which the burgesses 
ynd for being left to themselves and allowed to 
caQect all the dues of the lord. He seems to have 
dooe his best to dcvdopc the town ; but, in order 
ikat he might himself reap the benefit of its 
gnnrth. be refused to renew the fee-farm lease, 
Md hit agents appeared in the town to collect the 
daet dir^tly ; with the result that instead of the 
old ^10, he made no less than ^£25. 

Bat, wont of all, he unscrupulously overrode 
tKe chartered liberties of the borough. This we 
Ie»ni from the report of the proceedings at an 
eaqoirr held in 1292 before the king's justices at 
luncastcr, when the ' bailiffs and community ' of 
Lirerpool were ordered to appear and show on 
vksK ground tli^ dumed their various liberties. 
No Mtfiffi came ; bnt some of the bnrgesse* 
jrptjrcJ on behalf nf their fi-!Inns, and y^rotlucing 
.i.,.. J -rci. Ms .■hjrtcr> trxplairicd thut ififv h.id 
•y-trn jccustomed to havt* a free borough, until the 
Lird Edmund impeded them * and permitted 
them not to have a free borough ' or to elect a 
baiiifT ' of themselves.' Wherefore, said these 
rlaintivc burgesses, ' they do not claim these 
liberties Jl present, for the Lord Edmund has 
them.' The king's justices ordered Edmund to 
appear before them on a dale which they fixed ; 
but there is no record that he did so. Probably 
.he iia* too powerful a lord to be meddled with 
U.I necessarily, and the unfortunate burgesses were 
left t() his tender mercies and those of his officers. 
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One new privilege, however, the burgestet 
acQuired at this period, though they probablj 
did not regard it as a privilege but as a burden* 
Thev were called upon to elect two members 
to the Parliament of 1295, and again two to the 
Parliament of 1307. But after that, their brief 
electoral powers lapsed for over two hundred ytm. 

Earl Edmund's successor. Earl Thomas, was 
much too busy srirring up trouble for his cousin, 
the unfortunate Edward 11, to pay much attention 
to Liverpool ; he attached so little importance 
to it that towards the end of his reign he granted 
it, borough and castle together, to a vassal of 
his, Robert of Holland (UphoUand). Holland's 
tenure lasted only as long as the [>ower of his 
master, and we need say nothing about him. 

But there were two things which Thomas of 
Lancaster did before he gave Liverpool to Holland 
which were of importance to the borough, and 
show that it was still growing. In 1309, dfuring a 
visit to the Castle, Earl Thomas granted to the 
burgesses for ever twelve acres of peat in the Moss- 
lake, at a rent of one penny per annum. This was 
the first piece of property ever owned by the 
burgesses as a body, and may be called the begin- 
ning of the corporate estate of Liverpool. The 
land thus granted seems to have lain near the 
top of Brownlow Hill. It supplied the burgesses 
with peat for their fires, which they had previously 
been in the habit of digging in Tozteth Park. 
At some unknown date during his reign. Earl 
Thomas also caused fifty acres of land boide the 
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, Jt the nortiicni end of the township, to be 
•ed ind let out for cultivation in small plots. 

Und was called the Saithousc Moor, perhaps 

lome laiipani which may have existed here 

M warehouse for storing their products. 

le lomc of the tenants in this new enclosure 

burgesAcs, there were about thirty of them 

were doc burgesses, and did not share the 
eM r^tt. This shows that the population of 
atro was growing. 

lie bst years of Earl Thomas were filled with 
iox and confusion, and inevitably the little 
tun was affected by it. In 1315 we hear of 
no of rebellious tenants of the carl, knights 
men at amu, who, in warlike panoply and 

burners flying, came marching through the 
a of Liverpool to stuck the Castle. They 
■ balm back, and probably revenged them- 
■* h) pluiuicrifi^ ihc- liclfticclcss tuwtisincil, 

is the only occasion on record in which the 
le was actually besieged during the Middle 
. ; but »L' may be quite sure that it would 
stand atone if the records were full, 
ith his own vassals rebelling against him, 
turbulent ear! was unable to hold his own 
lit the kinj; whom he had so long defied. He 

defeated and executed, and for five years 
rpool and its Castle passed under the royal 
rol. The Ling himself paid a visit to Liver- 

durin^ this period, staying for a week in the 
le in the year 1323. We may imagine, if 
A1II. the bustle and excitement which this 
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royal visit would cause in the little borough^ 
the swaggering of soldiers, the splendour of court 
favourites, the banquets and the councils, the 
flocking of obedient vassals of the fallen earl, 
the constant passage of wagons full of provisiont. 
But the only record of it all that survives u the 
fact that IS. 8d. had to be spent in mending the 
roof of the great hall of the Castle in preparation 
for the king. Luckily the royal agents for these 
years have left very full accounts of their adminis- 
tration, and these will supply us with a good deal 
of material for a later chapter. 

But the weak and unlucky Edward II, though he 
had got the better of Thomas of Lancaster, was 
not long left at peace. A new rebellion was raised 
against him, headed by his wife and his son. And 
now the bailiffs of Liverpool began to be pestered 
by all sorts of feverish orders. They must stop all 
ships in the harbour and send them round to 
Portsmouth for the king's service ; they most 
arrest all suspicious persons, and seize all letten 
disloyal to the king ; they must prevent any horses 
or armour from being exported. But all this was 
in vain. The luckless king was captured and 
imprisoned. His son succeeded him, and at once 
restored Henry, the brother of his father's enemy, 
Karl Thomas, to that brother's forfeited estates. 
And with this change, a new period began in the 
history of Liverpool. 

The reign of Edward III was to be a period 
of remarkable advance for Liverpool. But at first 
this did not seem likely, for it took some years to 
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Kt rid of the disorder left by the weak rule of 
tdward II, and there are indications that Liver- 
pool and it! district were in a very tumultuous 
cooditioo. Several riots and murders in the 
tcnsets are recorded — the work of the turbulcDt 
gentry. The wont of these took place in 1335, 
wiKn the theriS, Sir William Blount, was mur- 
dered io the town while in the execution of hts 
«Ace ; and the only punishment which could 
he impoicd on the riotous gentlemen who 
perpetrated this crime wa» to make them serve 
lor loar yean to the king's army in Gatcony. 
Ten yean b(er a body of lawless men, including 
nrcnl men of position in the county, entered 
ifce town in arms * with banners unfurled as in 
VBTf* forced their way into the court where the 
Bag^s jttiticei were in session, and ' did wickedly 
BL mutilate and plunder of their floods and 
wound vcrj' many persons there assembled.' 
\.\cn these violent gentry were pardoned on 
condition that they went to fight in Gascony for 
1 vcar. It may be imagined that the peaceable 
b;;rgr4w:s had a hard time of it among such turbu- 
lent neighbours, and had need to be men of their 
hands if they wished to exist at all. 

But in spite of disorder, the period is one of 
aJvincc both in prosperity and in freedom. In 
i;i3 the king granted a charter, and although it 
■*i' unly a renewal of the old charters, this meant 
ir.il the burgesses resumed the practice of sclf- 
ir .rrnmcnt so long suppressed hy the earls. 
M rcovcr we find the king and the earl granting a 
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continuous scries of licenses to the burgesses to 
collect certain tolls and dues on various kinds of 
merchandise, and to spend the proceeds in paving 
the streets. The reason for the attention whicfi 
the town now received from both king and eari 
was that Liverpool was being found very nsefol 
as a port for the shipment of men and supplies. 
The reign of Edward III was full of warfare; 
with the Scots in the beginning of the reign, with 
the French in the middle, and with Ireland in 
the later years. In the great French wars of the 
middle period Liverpool took little part* It 
used to be supposed that one Liverpool ship had 
been present at Calais, but this is a mistake; 
it was only from the southern and eastern poro 
that the king drew ships for these wars, ana the 
only echo of them which the surviving records 
contain is a warning from the king that ships had 
better sail in fleets for mutual protection* the 
seas being made dangerous by French pirates. 

But in the Scotch war at the beginning and still 
more in the Irish wars at the end 6i the reign, the 
part played by Liverpool is so considerable that it 
is clear she was already regarded as one of the 
principal ports on the west coast. When the reign 
opcnea an invading Scottish army was ravaging 
the north of England, and the constable of Liver- 
pool Castle received orden to throw its gates open 
for the reception of refugees fleeing before the 
Scots. Presently the English king takes the 
offensive, and then there is more active work for 
Liverpool sailors to perform. Several orders for 
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■--z deteatioa of the shipping of the port for 
»»rljke purpoiei lurvive ; out the most interesting 
•(these is a harried demand, in 1335, that Liver- 
pool thai] tend forth her two b«t ships, fully 
sanned and armed, to pursue and capture a 
' {Teat ihip loaded with wine and arms,' which 
. *u coming from France to the aid of ' the lung's 
lia io the Castle of Dambarton.' In the 
r jrear six of the largest ships on the west 
t were ordered to be collected at Liverpool 
sent to attack the Scottish fleet. Unfor- 
iftuteljr no record survives of all these stirring 
, fighti, which moit have provided thrilling themes 
fee fircfidc tall in the little town. 

Still more important was the part played by 
Liverpool in the later Irish wan. Twice the 
r ind his armjr passed through Liverpool; 
I times all the shipping in all ports on the 

:'-.i.t WJ^ orirrcd to h^ collected In the 
W'T '■ :■ Tr.i:j-:'.irt .irTiii';;- : ,irid scarcely 3 vat 
paued but the cown was enlivened by the visits 
of troops, and the Great Heath dotted with 
the tents of encamping armies waiting for fair 
winds. All this must have been good for 
trade ; for a state of war, while it is bad for the 
country at large, brings wealth to the ports of 
frmbiriiation. For not onlv had the armies to be 
Transported, but they had to be kept supplied 
iriih provisions and warlike stores. Clearly the 
fhipping of Liverpool must have grown in this 
period ; and trade with Ireland must have in- 
rreaicd in the wake of the royal armies. 
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The consequence of this rising prosperity is 
that we find the burgesses rapidly regaining the 
powers they had lost since 1266. They had 
already regained their chartered liberties : now 
we find them step by step regaining the invaluable 
fee-farm lease. First they take a lease of the nurkct 
tolls, mills and ferry ; then they add to these the 
fees and fines of the Portmoot courts and the 
burgage rents ; and finally, in 1393, they obtained 
from John of Gaunt, who had succeeacd to the 
Duchy of Lancaster, a lease so comprehensive in 
its terms that briefly they may be described as 
taking over all the lord's rights in the town, up 
to the very edge of the Castle wall. 

There are two points about the rights acquired 
by this lease which deserve special mention. It 
included a grant of control over the whole of the 
waste or common which lay between the borough 
and Toxteth Park. This waste, though it was used 
by the burgesses for pasturing their cattle and 
swine, was always regarded as the property of 
the lord. The burgesses never gave up this 
acquisition, in spite of the fact that the control 
over the waste was not definitely included in 
later leases. Thus all the land upon which 
Lime Street and Church Street and Bold Street 
and Abercromby Square now stand became the 
property of the borough ; and the bulk of the 
magnificent corporation estate of to-day still 
lies in this part of the city, though much of it 
was alienated in the centuries which followed. 

The second point which deserves notice is that 
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the cenanU in the recent enclosure of the Salthouse 
Moor who were not burgesses, were now brought 
todtt the control of the borough officers and 
oovrts. Just because they were not burgesses 
tkcT had not been regarded u being subject to the 
flrdaajy borghal authorities, but as being under 
d^ special control of the lord ; and, but for thij 
ZTCMX lease, LJvcqsool might have been left with 
■ (roup of inhabitants in its midst, who were 
.--lemed by a distinct authority from that of the 
burgess body at Urge. This lease decided that 
dK boroagh officen should control not only the 
pdrikged bargesies, but also all inhabitants, 
nd tDoogh there was a good deal of dispute un 
tUi question later, the burgesses never gave up 
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■ important comcquence of these acquisitions 
f power was that the constitution nf the borough 

-JT-.s'-n: J 'ub-lantial cliiingc. HitlKrto di*.- 
iupremc officials had been two bailiffs, one of 
whom was elected by the burgesses, while the 
other was appointed by and represented the lord. 
Of thcic two the lord's bailiff was the more 
important ; he was the greater bailiff, the major 
»AUnntJ. But now that the lord's power had 
rractically vanished from the town — now that 
the burgesses had taken over all his rights and 
rowers — it was neccssarj- for him to be replaced 
bv jomeone. So the burgesses elect their own 
m^/V ballivus ; who presently comes to be called 
'impiv the major or mayor, and after a while 
iiiuallv appoints a bailiff of his own, just as the 
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lord had done. Hence the supreme authorities 
of the borough are in future a mayor, elected bjr 
the burgesses, and two bailiffs, one of whom is 
elected, while the other (like a vicar's church- 
warden) is nominated by the mayor. The 
possession of a single supreme officer, able to 
speak and act on behalf of the borough as a whole, 
marks a great advance in burghal organisation. 
The first recorded Mayor of Liverpool was 
William son of Adam of Liverpool, in 1351 ; 
we shall hear more of this gentleman bter, for 
he played a very big part in the life of the Liver- 
pool of his time. 

And there is another change which we can 
dimly see taking place. The ordinary burgess 
did not want to be bothered with municipal 
politics ; he was quite content to leave them 
in the hands of a group of leading men ; while 
the lord, on his side, wanted to make sure of his 
annual payments by having the surety of sub- 
stantial men. So we find a little group of 
leading burgesses forming itself ; its members 
sign the leases from the lord, and divide the 
offices of the borough between them. One of 
them is mayor eleven times, another nine, another 
sixteen. This little group comes to be caUed the 
Mayor's Brethren, or the Aldermen or Elders, 
and it mainly conducts the government of the 
town. At a later date it had come to be under- 
stood that every mayor, after ser\'ing for a year, 
became an Alderman for life. So the borough is 
gradually passing under the control of an oligarchy. 
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^pThc proiperit>- which led to these great con- 
Vcntioiui changes was reflected in other ways 
du, and mott notably in the building and 
eadowmeot of a handsome new chapel. The 
old chapel of St. Mary of the Quay was too small 
far the growing borough ; so the burgesses built 
a WW one beside it, the Chapel of St. Nicholas, 
ikt predeccuoT of the modern church, and in 
1356 n-e find them obuining license from the Icing 
ta Acquire ^10 worth of land from the Duke to 
I Knre a> an endowment for the new chapel. Liver- 
I pool still remained part of the parish of Walton, 
F and the marriages and funerals must take place 
' there itill, and tithes be paid to the rector ; but 
it was to their own chapel, built and supported and 
cootroUed by themselves, that the loyalty of the 
haTga»e> was mainljr due. They were generous in 
their brqu«t5 md pifts to the chapel. Before the 
end of the century three chantries had been 
rounded in it, one by Duke Henry, one by his 
r.;ccesior John of Gaunt, and one by John of 
Liverpool, son of the first known mayor. These 
cr.ar.irics were endowments for the provision each 
o: a priest whose duty was to pray for the souls of 
:he I'oundcr and his ancestors ; but the three 
chantrt' priests performed other functions also. 
Wc see tncm playing an active part in the life of 
the town, serving as trustees, witnessing deeds and 
w farth ; and they brought into the borough a 
va!.;iblc new element of cultivation. 

But the story of Liverpool in the fourteenth 
century was not one of uninterrupted prosperity. 
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That terrible plague, the Black Death, which in 
the middle of the century destroyed half the 
population of the country, did not leave Liverpool 
untouched. In 1361 its ravages were so great 
that it was impossible to carry the dead to be 
buried in Walton churchyard, and the burgesses 
had to obtain from the Bishop of Lichfield a 
license to use the churchyard of St. Nicholas 
as a burial ground. And the popular dis* 
contents which followed the Black Death and 
culminated in the great rising of the peasants 
in 1 38 1, were felt in Liverpool also. John of 
Gaunt, the lord and patron of Liverpool, was 
one of the chief objects of the peasants' anger, 
and one of their main demands was the abolition 
of the monopolist privileges of the chartered 
burgesses in tne towns. It was most probably 
as a result of this rising that in 1382 King 
Richard II issued a new charter for Liverpool 
in which he formallv abrogated the right of the 
burgesses to exclude from trade any persons 
who were not members of the Merchant Gild of 
the borough. The burgesses certainly cannot 
have applied for this charter, which destroyed 
one of their most cherished privileges ; and it 
was more than a little cruel that they should 
have been forced to pay ^5 of their scanty money 
for it. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these checks, the 
fourteenth century was one of steady advance, 
and at its close Liverpool had reached the highest 
point which it attained in population, prosperity 
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lad trcedom, during the middle age. The next 
aeatarr wu to kc a woeful decline, due to the 
airchy and tarbolence of the age. But before 
«c rum to ihAt distressful stor>-, it will be well 
to trr to piece together some picture of the life 
of mediaeval Liverpool, which the records of 
tUi period for tbe fust time enable us to do in a 
mkuctory way. 
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CHAPTER IF 

The Life of Liverpool during the Middle Ages 

By 1393 Liverpool had become a thriving little 
self-contained and self-governing community. 
The limits of this tiny commonwealth, within 
which (excepting the Castle) its own officers were 
supreme, were marked by a series of * mere 
stones * or boundary marks, which were very 
jealously guarded. Once a year it was the duty 
of the officers of the borough, followed by a 
crowd of townsmen, to march solemnly from 
stone to stone round the whole of the township, 
in order to see that the stones had not been shifted 
to the detriment of the borough. This boundary 
included the town, with its harbour, the Pool ; 
the cultivated fields, which supplied most of the 
town's needs ; the extensive pastures stretching 
from the Pool to Toxteth Park ; and the brotd 
peat bog, the Mosslake. 

The town proper consisted of the same little 
cluster of half-a-dozen streets which we have 
already noted as being laid out by King John. 
The central point was the High Street, some- 
times called Juggler Street, perhaps because 
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fxigleun or muiicians took up their stand here 
■■n ixvt dayi. It ran north and south across the 
' ': of the Exchange Flags, and at each end of 
' wai a town crou. Of the other streets, Chapel 
Suoett Dale Street, and Castle Street already 
bore the naroei they bear to-day ; Water Street 
mi known as Bank Street, Oldhall Street as 
Wluticre Street, and Tithebam Street as Moor 
Street, being so called because it led to the Moor 
Green, a stretch of wet ground which lay near 
dc upper end of the Pool. Round this cluster 
of facets ran a wall, which left the river near 
tbe ^d Hall, curved round Tithebam Street to 
the lower end of Dale Street, and after following 
tfe line of the Pool, ran along the line of Lord 
Scnct and James Street to the river. 

TBe atreeti were narrow, and, like those of 
atha towns, very dirty, tliey most have been 
;irT;vuIar!y lud before ih(.'j' were fir*t pjvcd in 
1528. It was the duty of each burgess to keep 
the street clean in front of his own house, and it 
»a* one of the multifarious duties of the bailiffs 
to iee that he did so. But if Liverpool was like 
other towns these duties were not vcrj- well ful- 
filled. The eitreme dirt of any mediaeval town 
can scarcely be exaggerated ; and the entire 
absence of sanitation was one of the principal 
rcjwns for the terrible ravages of the plague. 
W'c muit not imagine very much traffic in these 
r.arrow and dirty streets. In the early morn- 
:nEs the swineherd would come along to collect 
the pigs from the crofts behind the cottages 
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and drive them out upon the waste ; and on 
market days cattle would be driven along them, 
bellowing and jostling, to the market-place. But 
there would be little wheeled traffic, except that 
of a few springless country wains : there was no 
good carriage road out of Liverpool until the 
eighteenth centuiy. 

The houses which faced upon these sordid 
lanes were of the meanest description ; there do 
not seem to have been more than three or four 
stone houses in the town, and the rest would be 
wooden-framed earthen huts. The furniture, 
too, was of the scantiest. The will of William 
son of Adam, the wealthiest burgess of his time, 
shows that his furniture and domestic utensils 
were only worth j[j 6s. 8d. ; and there is evidence 
that the average value of the furniture and other 
personal property of the burgesses was not above 
los. a head. 

In this squalid little town there were, in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, 197 house- 
holders ; which, on the usual reckoning, would 
give a total population of about a thousand* 
Perhaps we should add a few more for sailon, 
apprentices and other dependents, and estimate 
the population of mediaeval Liverpool at some- 
thing like 1,200. In spite of the prosperity of 
the second half of the century, this number must 
have diminished rather than increased before 
1399, for the ravages of the Black Death have to 
be taken into account. Among this population 
we can discriminate four distinct socul grades : 
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i itvf rcpresenuDvci of county fnmilies, who held 
borgsgc* probably in order to enjoy the privileges 
af the market ; a few leading (amilics of the 
bocDOgh, who held groups of burgages ; the 
BiM of the ordinary burgesses, whose nurma) 
^rrH'ng wai half a burgage; and a number of 
toB-bargesses. 

All thu population was largely engaged in 
agriculture ; for in becoming a trading centre 
Ijvcrpool had not ceased to be also a rural 
(ilbgc. Every burgess held strip, fewer or more 
to number, in the great open fields which stretched 
to the north and cast of the streets ; and there 
ii evidence that half of the inhabitants derived 
their Ttuin nibststcncc from farming. The will 
of William ton of Adam, already alluded to, 
ibcnn that hU proper^ was mainly agricultural 
in character. Apart from furniture, what he 
Qjd to bcoueath was grain in his barn worth 
(6 13*. 4a., twenty-four ' strips ' of growing 
wheat in the fields, worth ^7, nine oxen and 
cuH^ worth about ros. apiece, six horses worth 
about 7s. apiece, and eighteen pigs worth is, 6d. 
apiece. Several of the officers annually elected 
bv the burgesses had to do with the management 
'-:' the fields : such as the hayward, whose duty 
Wis to sec that the hedges round the great fields 
were in good repair, so that cattle coming to the 
rr.arktt should not be able to spoil the crops. 

The trade of the borough was mainly local in 
c ha rac ter. The weekly Sa t u rday market and 
the annual fair on St. Slartin's day were chiefly 
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resorted to by people from the neighbourhood 
who came to sell their agricultural produce ; 
while the more enterprising burgesses sold them 
spices and wines and fine stuffs, brought from 
the great English fairs like Stourbridge and 
Winchester, to which foreign traders came ; or 
iron goods, or salt, or fish, or rough woollen stuffs 
from Kendal or Lancaster. A few * stranger ' 
merchants would come to the fair, but not often 
to the market. 

To both market and fair a good many customen 
were brought by the ferries over the Mersey, In 
addition to the ferry which the burgesses worked, 
the Prior of the monastery of Birkenhead had a 
right of ferry ; and since 1 318 he had kept houses 
of entertainment for the use of the * great 
numbers of persons wishing to cross ' to Liverpool 
who were * often hindered by contrariety of 
weather and frequent storms.' The fares by 
this ferry were ^. for a man on foot, ad. for a 
man with a horse ; but on market days the fares 
were doubled. The Prior sold the produce of 
his own lands at the Liverpool market, and for 
this purpose had a house and bam at the bottom 
of Water Street, where he stored his com. 

With regard to the sea-going trade of Liverpool, 
evidence is scanty. The main trade was with 
Ireland, which sent hides and wool, and received 
woollen cloths, iron and erain. It would appear 
that Liverpool mainly dealt in rough woollen 
cloths from Lancashire and Yorkshire, iron from 
Fumess, and perhaps salt from Cheshire. A 
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Hkdcft trade also exiiied with France, whence a 

^mrriff amoani of wine was imported. Both the 

r WxBC trade and the foreign trade were under the 

I coBtrol of the body of burgesses, acting as a 

Merchant Gild ; but no detaUs sur^'ive as to the 

'IT in which theyuied their powcn at this period, 

-i we mutt wait till we come to the sixteenth 

-jtnry, when the material is abundant, for an 

. ^oont of the way in which trade was regulated. 

The industries which were carried on were 

:cw, and of iucb a character as might be expected 

m a imall mral market town. In 1378 there were 

three wearen in the town, one of whom was a 

foragoer from Brabant, while the other two made 

only ' shalloons ' or coarse woollen stuffs. There 

were four drapers, two uilurs, one maker of bows, 

«ae tuiser, four bootmakers, 6ve ' souten * (who 

rrobably made saddles and leather jerkins), and 

■-. - •'•■:! mcri.lr^r.t>, w\\n tridcd chiefly in !n;rnngs, 

ind probably owned most of the shipping of the 

rort. \Vc hear also of two smiths, and at an 

rjrlier date there is mention of a goldsmith. 

B-t all these were trades which simply catered 

•or the ordinary needs of the neighbouring 

i:(trici. 

The most active industry was undoubtedly 
:hai of brewing, which in 1378 formed the 
rr::icipal occupation of no less than eighteen 
householders. Beer was the universal beverage, 
ir.d would be in large demand on market days, 
ind still more when soldiers were passing through 
i.".c town. In 1 324 no less than thirty-five persons 
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were fined for brewing and selline ale of bad 
quality or at too high a price. Probably the 
greater part of the population turned an honest 
penny in this way. 

As the townsmen were mainly engaged in agri- 
culture, and as it was principally agricultural 
produce which was brought in to the market, 
milling was naturally also an active business. 
The old water mill on the mill dam behind the 
modern Art Gallery had vanished by this time ; 
but it had been replaced by two great windmills, 
the more important of which, known as Eastham 
mill, stood just beside the old water-mill, while 
the other, known as Townsend mill, was within 
a stone^s throw of it, on the site of the modem 
Wellington Column, opposite to St. George^ 
Hall. At one or other of these two mills every 
inhabitant of Liverpool was bound to grind his 
corn. 

The importance of the mills is indicated by the 
fact that they were worked by the two leading 
families of the town. These were the Liverpool 
family and the Moore family. 

The very fact that the Liverpool family used 
the place-name as a surname shows that they had 
been settled here for a long time. In the middle 
of the fourteenth century the various members 
of the family appear to have held among them no 
less than fifteen burgages, and they played an 
extremely important part in the history of the 
borough. One of them may have been one of the 
fir?t members of parliament for Liverpool in 
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^j ; another paid a larger share of the subjtdy 
1 1332 than aay other Liverpool man ; and they 
ife aa active part in the regaining of the fee-larm 
vme. 

But be)-ond aucttion the greatest member of the 
umilr was William son of Adam of Liverpool, to 
w^cn wr^cral references have already been made. 
He was the Bnt recorded mayor of Liverpool, 
m 1351. and though the list of mayors is far from 
complete he is known to have held the ofHce 
eleven times. He took a main part in the erection 
at the Chapel of St. Nichobs ; and so outstanding 
were hit services that in 1361 the duke rewarded 
kim by a pension of 209. a year for life. He was 
the tenant of the principal Liverpool mill, that at 
Eastham, and he also worked a bakery in Castle 
Street, and a fishing station near Toxtcth Park. 
In short, he i* at once the wealthiest and the most 
public-ipiritcd Liverpool burgess of his day. He 
died in 1383. and his will is almost the only Liver- 
p>«il diKunicnt \\iih a personal nnto in it which 
• urvivci from the middle ages. ' I bequeath,' it 
r-jn?, * my soul to God and the Blessed Virgin and 
jH Saint', and my body to be buried in the Chapel 
1-1 Liverpool, before the face of the image of the 
\ irpin, where is my appointed place of burial. 
I leave to be distributed in bread on the day of 
rn burial three quarters of wheat. I leave 
•II pounds of wax to be burned about my body. 
I leave to every priest in the chapel of Liverpool 
fcurpencc. I leave the rest of my goods to 
Katherinc mv wife and our children born of her.' 
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Somewhere beneath the flags of St. Nicholas* j 
still rest the crumbled bones of this honest oM : 
merchant and citizen, who laboured his best for 
Liverpool in his day. 

He left behind him two sons, one of whom . 
founded one of the three chantries in the chapd. 
But his lands and his mill soon passed to Richard 
Crosse, son of his wife by a later marriage ; 
and thus begins the connexion with Liverpool 
of the Crosse family, who were to play a very 
important part in its affairs during the next 
century. Perhaps the mansion of Crosse-hall, 
from which the modern Crosshall Street takes its 
name, and which, with its croft sloping down to 
the Pool, occupied the comer at the lower end 
of Dale Street, may represent the home of William 
son of Adam, first recorded mayor of Liverpool 
The other branches of the Liverpool family 
adopted various surnames, especially Williamson 
and Richardson, and became indistinguishably 
merged in the mass of burgesses. 

The main rivals of the Liverpools were the 
Moores, who have left deep traces on the map 
of Liverpool as well as on its history. Their 
descendant. Sir Edward Moore, in the seventeenth 
century claimed that they had been settled in 
Liverpool from the beginning of its history. 
They held even more land in the town than the 
Liverpools, but unlike the Liverpools they also 
acquired large holdings outside of the borough, in 
Bootle, Kirkdale, West Derby, and other town- 
ships. Their original seat, Moore Hall, by at the 
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^em cod of the village, and its croft and 
Idu ran down to the shore of the river. When 
r acqaired landi in Kirkdale, and built a 
Btry nouie at Bank Hall, their older house was 
fid the Old HaJl ; in this form it has given its 
K to a modem Liverpool itrcet. 
\e lint Liverpool official of whom there is any 
ird was a Moore. It waf a Moore who went to 
id the case of the bureesses against Edmund of 
icaitcr, in 1392, and down to the middle of the 
rteenth century we find them constantly serv- 
M bailiffs. The younecr members of the family 
91 lerred ai scribes and engrossed deeds relating 
lindi in the township; and these deeds, pre- 
red in the archives of tne family.and nowhoused 
Hk Free Library, provide us with much of our 
nrledge of the internal details of the mediaeval 
Xfiigh. Bur jbout the middle of thr ccnniry 
leadership of the town seems to have been 
!«ted from them by the Livcrpools. While 
IHam ton of Adam lived, no Moore was allowed 
hold the mayoralty, but immediately after his 
ih Thomai Moore became mavor, and for a 
e time his family almost monopolised the office. 
dently there was a keen rivalry between these 
J families, a rivalry which would be not less 
n because they were rival millers, for the 
>orc5 held the Townsend mill. This rivalry 
n eot into the law courts, in 1374, when 
oma? Moore strove to get possession of William 
Liverpool's bakery in Castle Street, and of his 
crv near Toxteth Park. These arc the dim 
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echoes of what must have been a pretty lively feud, 
which probably tore the town asunder. 

The system of borough government, for the 
control of which these two families fought so 
keenly, was still rudimentary in its form. The 
centre of it was the Portmoot court, which in 
its form and procedure was a direct descendant of 
the old manorial court. It had two solemn 
sessions in each year, at which every burgess was 
bound to be present on pain of a fine. When 
the burgesses held the fee-farm lease, this court 
was presided over by their bailiff or by the mayor ; 
when the lord's agents collected the dues, his 
steward or bailiff presided over the court. In 
this court were elected the borough officers, at 
the annual meeting in October. In the six- 
teenth century only the lesser officers were elected 
in this court, the mayor and bailiffs being chosen 
by a distinct meeting, the General Assembly of 
Burgesses, held a few days earlier, but it is unlikely 
that this distinction had alreadv grown up. 

The Portmoot also tried all sorts of minor 
offences, especially breaches of the burgesses' duty, 
and it was in this way that the mayor and bailiffs 
got the work of the town performed. * Present- 
ments ' or charges of this kind were made by 
a jur)' of twelve members, empanelled by the 
bailiffs ; and this jury was the nearest approach 
to an executive committee or council of the bur- 
gess body. Apart from the control exercised by 
this jur)% there was no means of regulating the 
action of the mayor and bailiffs, who during 
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I ifcdr jrear of office were practically irresponsible 
I mien. The mayor especially was a much more 
pmrcrfal and independent person than his modem 
Acceuor in the olticc ; all the minor officers were 
aadcr Ms ordert, and he was almost a little king. 
Tke only body which really served as a check upon 
bin wu the informal body of aldermen or leading 
bargaMS, which uc have seen coming into 



In addition to the wiemn annual meetings of the 
Portmoot there were also more frequent meetingc 
hdd every three weeks in theory, but at irregular 
inicrvals in practice. These meetings were held 
iat DUQor legal business, and those only were 
ret^aircd to be present who were concerned in 
caacs before the court. The mayor presided over 
tkif coon, which came to be called the mayor's 
CDQTt, and afterwards the Court of Passage. 
T..:- rii^Jirii l,iv.-rp<>.,l Curt ul Pj*s.t,i.H' (the 
c-rily court of that name in England) is one of the 
ftry few examples of the survival of a mediaeval 
borough-court into modern times. 

We have observed that a large part of the 
business of the Portmoot dealt with the per- 
i'>rmancc by the burgesses of their common duties, 
under the iupervision of the mayor and bailiffs. 
The extent to which these obligations were 
carried, the magnitude and number of the 
.'M-operaiivc enterprises of the burgesses, forms 
one of the mwt striking features of the life of the 
mediaeval town. There was no police force in 
rlic borough, there were no scavengers, no paid 
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Eublic servants of any kind. All these functions 
ad to be performed by the burgesses themselves. 
They had to take their turn in guarding the 
town by night ; they were bound to join in the 
pursuit of a thief or other suspicious character, 
or in suppressing riots in the streets or the market, 
or in quenching the fires that easily broke out 
among the closely huddled wooden cottages : they 
must often have had difficulty in maintaining 
order when large bodies of troops were in the 
town. Every burgess also had to take his part 
in cleaning the streets, and in keeping the town 
walls in repair ; and they were bound by law to 
be provided with arms according to their means, 
and to be ready to take part in the defence of the 
town or even in national military service. Just 
as the burgesses performed their public duties 
in common, so they enjoyed many of their fes- 
tivities in common. Though we have no direct 
authority on this point, we may safely assume 
that Liverpool was like other boroughs which 
we know of, and that when there was any money 
in hand it was spent in great ale-drinkings, in 
which all would have a share, and the officers a 
double portion. 

All this points to the most valuable and 
promising feature of the life of the community. 
It was a small, rude and ignorant society, far 
from wealthy, living amid the most sordid con- 
ditions ; but it was a society whose memben 
were constantly being taught to regard common 
interests, and to act in co-operation. Here was 
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bcag learnt the great and difiicult art of self- 
fcyfcnuDcai ; and ii is just that fact which nukes 
i^ obtcan story oE these humble burgesses 
fiientiaBy more interesting than the more 
raountic intrigues and feuds of the great nobles 
fsam whom they had painfully wrested their 
BiCTtiet. The hui^ ana massive Castle, as it 
tpw cjed above their mean hovels, seemed to be 
a ngn of their permanent inferiority. Yet the 
Caftle has vanished from the face of the earth, 
aad it was the descendants of tlie burgesses who 
de str oye d it, and spread busy streets and shops 
over its lite. 

But we mult not close our inr\'ey of mediaeval 
Lircrpool without a glance at the economy of 
the Cuile, for which a few sentences wilt sumce. 
It was presided over by a constable, who received 
■n tnnoal salary of £6 13s. 4d., and who was 
,'-i!h il.'vi rjngcr ol ToxTcifi Pjrk, itid somc- 
::mci of the two other local deer parks, Croxteth 
and Simonswood. The constable, however, did 
•<^i always re*idc in the Castle, but sometimes in a 
ho^ic just outside the gate, at the south-end of 
Castle Street. In normal times no standing 
cirriion was kept in the Castle, which seems to 
have been used merely as a gaol, and the per- 
naneni stafi apparently consisted merely of a 
»itchman and a doorkeeper, who were paid lid. 
i dav each, and had to find their own meals. 

A curious list survives of the equipment kept in 
the building for the use of the garrison, when 
L-.crc was a garrison. There were 186 pallet-beds, 
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which seem to represent the usual number of 
the garrison, 107 spears, 39 lances, 15 great 
catapults for hurling stones, and several other 
engines of defence, together with a large vat 
for brewing, two tables, one large and two snuU 
brass pots, and so forth, down to * one ewer with 
a basin,' (the only washing utensils mentioned) 
which seems to be a somewhat inadequate 
allowance for the people who slept in the 186 
pallet beds. 



CHAPTER F 
Anarchy ^ the Fiftftath Century 

Foi Uu greater towiu of England the fifteenth 

century' wai 3 period of steady growth. It was in 

thii age thai England began to take her place 

uaoag the trading nations ; York and Norwich 

beyan to compete with the looms of Flanderj, 

and the merchants of Bristol, Sandwich and 

other towns began to challenge the mercantile 

apremac}- of the Gennan cities. But for Liver- 

pent ibe period was one of steady decay. Her 

' iTMle WH tfM> local in character and too insecurely 

r-tjbji'.hcJ n'lt M ■'ulTcr ^Tcatlv from the wild 

-.-,'■. -.vhtJi ..--Mltrtl from tfR- Wars ..t lh<- 

k.i^c5. jnd which was nowhere worse than in 

Linci-hirc ; her burgesses wore neither numerous 

<rr. uph nor strong enough lo be able to shut 

tr.cir pjte? upon the turmoil of vv.ir, as the towns 

• the 5iiUth and east could do. 

Vet at the opening of the century the pro?pcct 

•<rt:ni-d promii^ing enough. By the succession of 

:r.f ^->n of John nf Gaunt to the English throne 

L:'.crr<x»I once more came under the direct 

■r.\z-\ ol the crown, and it might h;ivc been 

xrected that this wt)uld result to the profit of 

Kc borough. Hut the issue rta> the exact 
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opposite. So long as the great lease of the 
lordship rights granted to the burgesses by John 
of Gaunt in 1393 continued, all went well. But 
when it expired, as it did in 1410, trouble at once 
resulted. 

There survives a curious memorandum, the 
oldest document relating to the history of Liver- 
pool written in the English language, which 
shows how anxious were the discussions of the 
burgesses over this question. They applied for a 
renewal and even an extension of the lease ; they 
thought of asking also for a new charter con- 
veying to them sundry new powers ; and they 
engaged the aid of Sir Thomas de Lathom, one 
of the most powerful magnates of the neighbour- 
hood, to back their claim. But the memorandum 
shows that there was a good deal of diflference of 
opinion among the inhabitants of the town. The 
tenants of the recent enclosures from the waste 
who were not burgesses had been subject to the 
control of the burgess-body since 1393, and 
they seem to have resented the way in which 
this control was exercised, to have desired to 
return to the conditions existing before I393> 
and therefore to have opposed the renewal of the 
lease. In other words, the great question at 
issue was the question whether tne burghal 
authorities should exercise authority over all 
the inhabitants of the town, or only over the 
holders of burgages. 

The consequence of these squabbles was that 
the burgesses got nothing of what they asked 
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^B They got II new charter, indeed, from King 
Wmmty V in 1413, but it contained none of the 
gnnts they desired, and its only value was that 
it restored the trade monopoly which Richard II 
iad abolished. But the crown decided not to 
teDcw the lease in full. The burgesses were 
only allowed to collect the burgage rents, the 
Burtiet tolls and the ferry-dues, for which they 
paid £31 17s. 6d. in place of the £^9 they had 
nid since 1393. But officers of the Duchy of 
Lancaster re-entered the town, after an absence 
of fifty-four years, 10 work the mills, to hold the 
Portmool courb and take the profits, and to 
oact all other dues owing to the king. It seemed 
that all the gains of the previous half-century 
lud been lost. 

Hot the burgesses, after their long cxpchcace 
of freedom, fhowcd no such timidity as tney had 
■T.:c exhibited in their contest with Edmund 
; Ljr.cjstcr. They boldly defied the crown, 
i-i insisted on holding the courts themselves 
*r,i tJking the profits, though they had no 
T.-J iw of legal right. They even sent up a 
rciLiion to the House of Commons for protection 
iCi-^'t these officers of the king who ' now of 
ui^ have come, usurped and held certain courts 
■.n the bi>rough by force ' so that ' the said 
rur^cises arc griuvously molested, vexed and 
iiMurbeJ in their liberties. ... by the said 

'.ir.ccrs contrary to law and reason 

to the great hindrance and detriment 

^: the said borough and the disinheriting of the 
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said burgesses, if they be not succoured and 
aided in this present parliament/ And though 
Parliament gave them very little succour and aid, 
merely referring the matter to the King's Council, 
the burgesses, undismayed, continued to exercise 
what they regarded as their rights for no less than 
six years. 

The king found that he could not get a pcnnv 
out of the borough beyond the £ll 17$. 6a. 
paid by the burgesses, and a couple of pounds 
for the rent of the mills. He summoned all the 
mayors for six years to appear before the Exchequer 
court in Lancaster, and answer for * the time 
they have held our courts * and * the tolls and 
other profits they have collected/ But it was 
all in vain ; in the end he had to give way and 
grant them a lease for one year at the rent of 
i,-3» pending an enquirj' into the whole question. 
The enquiry never came off, for Henry V died 
before the year was out, and during the minority 
of his son the court was too much engaged with 
the disputes of the nobles to have any attention to 
spare for the obscure usurpations of a petty borough 
like Liverpool. So the burgesses were allowed to 
continue to hold their courts, and their lease was 
regularly renewed for nearly thirty years. 

In this brisk little struggle with the crown the 
burgesses had gained a striking victory, and they 
were left in the enjoyment of all the rights they 
had previously exercised, for ^^15 less of annual 

Eayment. What had happened was that in the 
>ng tenure of their rented rights they had lost 
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ik dtftinction between the right* they enjoyed 
■ pemuncnce by charter and the rights they 
ajoycd only temporarily by tease. But great 
m tbc vicion' wai, it was a lign that there were 
trouble:! in store. The very weakness of the 
crown, which had been the cause of their success, 
w» 10 be their ondoing. For it meant that the 
kioF would be unable to protect ihcm from the 
tumleoce of the nobility which was to rage 
M fiercely in the middle of the century. 

The main feature of the history of Liverpool 
ID this period ts the csubliahmcnt within the 
borough of two great noble huusc«, which have 
been tntitnately connected with its fortunes ever 
WKC. One of these had already planted itself 
m the town before the great quarrel between the 
bog and the burvesecs. Sir John Sunley, a cadet 
of an ancient Cheshire family, had, towards the 
end of the previous century, married the heiress 
'A Thomas of Lathnm, and obtained as part of 
her dowry the manor of Knows!e\' .ind a patch 
ui land in Liverpool, on the shore of the river 
(•c\t to the chapel, at lite foot of Water Street. 
Stanley was j man of immense boldness and 
i:ge)ur. and he rapidly made himself the most 
powerful magnate <)f South Lancashire. As a 
reward for his services at the battle of Shrewsbury 
ir. 1403 he received lar)»c >;rants from the for- 
Tciicd t-statcs of the rebellious Percies, Among 
thc»c «a* included the Isle of Man, of which the 
Stanlevs remained kings, owing fealty to the 
Kir.g of England, until 1737. 
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Desiring a link between his Lancashire lands and 
his new dominion, and a base for men and supplies. 
Sir John Stanley, in 1^106, obtained leave to fortifv 
a house of stone and lime in Liverpool. Thu 
house was the Liverpool Tower, which remained 
standing at the bottom of Water Street until 
1 81 9, and is to-day represented by Tower 
Buildings. 

The erection of the Tower marks the beginning 
of the intimate connexion of the familv of Lord 
Derby with Liverpool, a connexion which has now 
been one of the outstanding features of the life of 
the borough for exactly five hundred years, Liver- 
pool thus became the official point of contact 
between England and the Isle of Man, and this 
may have been good for trade. But the erection 
of a second feudal stronghold in the town must 
have been regarded with some disquietude by 
the burgesses. They must have felt somewhat 
ner\'ous as to the probable behaviour of theie 
new and embarrassing neighbours. 

The trouble that was soon to come was fore- 
shadowed by an episode which took place in 1424* 
At that date, under the feeble government of 
the regency of Henr)' VI, the barons had already 
begun to get out of hand. In south Lancashire 
a feud had broken out between the Stanley's and 
their chief rivals, the older family of Molyneuz, 
ancestors of the Earls of Sefton. Just after 
midsummer, 1424, the Sheriff of Lancaster 
found it necessar)' to collect the posse comitatus 
and ride down to Liverpool to prevent bloodshed. 
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~ :m they (oand Thomas Stanley * in his father's 
•-•xme ' {lac Tower) ' with a multitude of people 
a ih« town to the number of 2,000 men and 
aorc* When he was asked the reason for this 
M i cm bly, Stinley told them that ' Sir Richard 
Molyneux will come hither with great con- 
pegadons, riou and great multitude of people, 
to day and beat the said Thomas, his men and 
tcmnts. the which [very naturally] he would 
withitand if he might/ So the sheriff arretted 
Um, and went after Sir Richard, whom he found 
marching acron the Moulake somewhere near 
Abercromby Square, ' with great congregations 

10 the number of 1,000 men and more, 

■nfcd in manner as to go to battle, and coming 

■ {ait towards Liverpool town.' Molyneux 
dM mbmitted to arrest, and the storm blew over. 
But the Liverpool streets had very narrowly 

■ - 3'--i hnr.v t!i^ M-rnc ■■<{ a j-Itchod brittle. 
And if this was the state of things when order 
■-vi^ *T!ll tolerably respected, what arc we to 
.rriiginc of the period of full anarchy, for which 
r.T records remain, because it was hopeless for 
Tr,e fhcriff to attempt to check the disorder! 

Nor was the riotous conduct confined to the 
STCii nobles. It was a Liverpool man, one 
William Poole, a relative of the Stanleys, who 
^n 14*7. alonp with ' many other felons and 
i;-ijrbcrs of the peace . . harnessed and 

arravcJ in manner of war,' burst into the house 
of Sir lohn Butler, of Bewsey, near Warrington, 
it nve o'clock one Monday morning, carried off 
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Lady Butler by force, transported her to Bidstoo 
and compelled her, under threat of death, to go 
through the ceremony of marriage. For this 
outrage no redress could be got from the courts ; 
Butler had to petition Parliament, and all that 
Parliament could do was to pass a special act 
outlawing the ruffianly * William Poole of Liver- 
pool.* It cannot have been easy for the mayor 
to keep order or for trade to thrive in the borough 
when its population included gentry of this type. 

But worse was yet to come. In 1441 oir 
Richard Molvncux was made Constable of Liver- 
pool Castle and Ranger of Toxteth, Croxteth 
and Simonswood parks. Five years later these 
offices were made hereditary in the Molyncux 
family. The effect of this grant was practically 
to turn the Castle into a private stronghold of the 
Molyneuxes ; and the year after his occupancy 
began Sir Richard made it more formidable than 
ever by the erection of a new tower at the south- 
east corner. 

The two most powerful baronial families of 
South Lancashire were now both entrenched in 
impregnable fortresses in the heart of the borough; 
the crown was quite incapable of maintaining 
order ; and the mayor and burgesses were helpless 
indeed. From their little thatched town-hall in 
the High Street they looked down on the one hand 
to the massive embattled Tower by the wharf, and 
on the other up to the huge and frowning Castle on 
its rocky eminence ; they were ground between 
the upper and the nether millstone. Their only 
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Ki^boon againit the other ; and as the Moly- 
' Kuxci were on the whole the more dangerous of 
tie two. they tended to throw themselves on the 
frotcction of the Stanleys, who thus became (as 
Acf are docribed in the next century) * the 
pttnim of the poor decayed town of Liverpool.' 

Ho detaib lurvive of the extent to which 
Urerpoo) was drag^red into the Wars of the 
Rota. Fortunately both of the great Liverpool 
taroDi Merc adherents of the Yoriisis ; so that 
che wretched barau);h was spared the misery of 
continued war between them, which mixhi have 
■uiffed it out altogether. But as the Lan- 
caurun party drew much of its strength from 
tike Dochy of Lancaster, it is liLcly that Liverpool 

_iH» nuny bloody affrays of whicli all record is 

All the fvidcncc which survives goes to show 
^vhit might be expected) that the borough 
cnJcnvent a rapid and terrible decay. It cannot 
Ti\ even the reduced rent of /23 fur its precious 
:cc-farm lease. It gets it reduced to ^^'4 •'"^ 
cien ti) £l I — which means that the revenue from 
the borouph was not much more than it liad 
been at the time (if its foundation— but still tails 
into hopeless arrears. Finally the lease of the 
iine'i rights is taken from the burgesses alio- 
?rthcr, and transferred first to the Crosses, 
rvHunatcly a local family, and then, at the end 
of the pcrii>d, to a Welsh retainer of Henrv 
\"II. one David GriflilH. 
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This was a very serious loss ; but not so serious 
as at first sight appears. For after all, thb age 
of misery and disorder had one advantage, that 
nobody paid much attention to what the unlucky 
burgesses did. They were allowed to go on 
holding their courts, ruling the inhabitants who 
did not hold burgages, and treating the waste 
lands of the township as if they were their 
own property. While kings ana great lords 
were frenziedly fighting for power, the petty 
usurpations of an insignificant and decaying 
borough passed unregarded. At the end of this 
century of gloom no one knew very clearly what 
were the rights of the burgesses and what were 
the rights of the crown ; and the burgesses, who 
desperately clutched everj-thing they could, man- 
aged to keep many things which', then almost 
valueless, were to be in the future of untold 
value. In particular we may attribute to this 
age of anarchy the securing of the burgesses* 
control over the waste, which means the estab- 
lishment of the corporation estate, and the 
submission of all the inhabitants of the town 
to the burghal authorities. If Henry V had 
lived, if his successor had been a vigorous ruler, 
Liverpool would have been saved much misery. 
But it is also pretty certain that she would not 
have been able to retain these properties, over 
which she was still fighting with Henry V in the 
last year of his life. 



CHAPTER rt 

The Age of the TuJors, i485-t6o3 

I Hdderk England t>cgins with the sixteenth 

I onnry. No longer torn uunder by the feuds 

J of a turbulent baronage, she enjoyed, under the 

I inn rule of a succession of shrewd and masier- 

' iol despots, leisure for the development of her 

cofflcoerce and her industry. It was then that, 

with gradually increasing boldness, English barki 

be»an to steal their way to the New World ; while 

at home the steady growth of industries, especially 

wool-spinning, provided material far the rising 

o*Er-sci commerce. Lancashire was beginning 

to be I seat of industry, humble enough as yet ; 

and Ntanchester,as the topographer Leland reports 

m 1533, is already 'well set a-work in making 

<A cloths as well of linen as of woollen.' 

But Liverpool, still languishing after the afflic- 
t: -n« ot the previous century, had little share of 
!•■.;» prosperity until the end of the period. Her 
rr<jrmers did not yet dream of venturing beyond 
the Atlantic ; and she profited little even from 
the new prosperity of Lancashire, which seems 
10 have sent its products rather to eastern ports. 
\^ nether in population or in trade, Liverpool 
(pent this century in laboriously climbing back 
'.'... the position she had occupied at the end of 
thr fourteenth. Her population in 1565, the 
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first year for which there are definite figur 
amounted to about 700. A Quarter of a cento 
later, in 1590, it had attained to something on 
lyOOOy or less than it had been in 1346. T 
slowness of the growth of population is brgc 
accounted for by the ravages of the sweatL 
sickness, which repeatedly visited the town, ai 
in 1558 raged so furiously, that the annual £s 
had to be dropped, no markets were held for thr 
months, and 240 persons, or a third of the pop 
lation, are said to have died. 

But the plague can scarcely account for the sc 

ftrisingly slow advance of the shipping in the po; 
n 1557 Liverpool owned thirteen vessels, t 
largest being of 100 tons, manned bv 200 seam 
in all ; eight years later there were fifteen vesie 
but three of them belonged to Wallasey, t 
largest was only of forty tons, and the number 
seamen had fallen to eighty ; while towai 
the end of the century there may have been abo 
twenty ships. In spite of these figures t 
borough was reaUy advancing ; and though 
describes itself on occasion as a * poor decay 
town,' its burgesses show throughout this peri 
a vigorous spirit which was in itself the cure 1 
aUills. 

They needed a high spirit, for we find th< 
continually compelled to battle for their righ 
The Tudor kings were too acute and energe 
to allow any recoverable crown rights to slip o 
of their hands, and the burgesses found themseli 
much more closely looked after than they h 
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Wea in the age of anarchy. In 1498 Henry VII 
■ p a ir ed them, by what was called a writ of ^uo 
mmfmmtt, to produce evidence of their legal right 
» bold their various Uberties, with wltat result 
M do not know. In 1514 Henry VHI, dis- 
T*irf*^ with the amount yielded by the tolls, 
^HMonnoaed Sir William Alolyneux and others 
«» fiod oat whether the mayor and burgcsics 
k*d been admiitiog persons not resident io the 
kHra to mcmbcrahip of the Gild, and so enabling 
thcsa to * defraud us of our tolls,* from which, 
<rf ooane, memben of the Gild were exempt. 
The bng regarded this action as illegal, but he 
did not succeed in stopping it. Io 1528, William 
MooTT was ordered to make enquiries about wrecks 
which legally belonged to the king, and about 
* CDOcealmenu and subtractions of our tolls,* 
which the kini* suspected to be going on. 

Not only were the burgesses worried by the 
ling, but they were at issue with the holders of the 
tce-Iarm lease. It will be remembered that the 
bjrees*cs had lost the lease (which conveyed the 
r:^hiut collecting all the royal dues in the borough) 
during the troubles of the previous century, and 
iiwn 10 1 537 it was held, at first by David Griffith 
ind his family, and afterwards by Henry Ackers, 
i Acli-to-do squire of West Derby. The burgesses 
T.anagcd to keep the control of their own courts 
and markets, however, by making an arrangement 
with the lessees whereby they collected all the dues 
and kept half of them, paying ^10 for the privilege. 
Bjt in spite of this arrangement, a quarrel broke 
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out over the right of ferry. Some of the bur- 
gesses had been working a ferry to Runcorn 
without paying anything for the right to do $0, 
and Ackers maintained that he alone had the right 
of carrying on any ferry from Liverpool. The 
rights and wrongs of this question are rather 
obscure, but in any case, the mayor was very 
promptly ordered to put a stop to the illicit ferry. 

In spite of these quarrels, however, the affairs 
of the town were looking up. It can be shown 
that Ackers made a vtry handsome profit out of 
his fee-farm lease, the payment of which had 
nearly ruined the town in the previous centurj*. 
And the secret of the revival is doubtless to be 
found in the fact that Henrj' VIII took up in 
earnest the problem of subjugating Ireland, and 
that Liverpool began to be used again, as she had 
been in the fourteenth centur)-, for the trans- 
portation of men and provisions ; though now 
Chester took a much larger part of this business 
than her younger rival. 

The army of Skeffington, Henrj*s most vigorous 
viceroy, was transported from Chester and Liver- 
pool in 1534 ; and a paper of instructions on the 
conduct of the Irish campaign says that the troops 
in Ireland * must be victualled with beer, biscuit^ 
flour, butter, cheese and flesh out of Chester, 
Liverpool,' and other ports. The revival of this 
military business brought with it a revival of the 
more regular trade with Ireland ; and the anti- 
quarj', Leland, in 1533, notes Liverpool as a place 
to which * Irish merchants come much. . . . Good 
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^PBandue at Liverpool, and much Irish yam 
Wfr Manchester men do buy.' 

Within the town, too, tilings were improv- 
isf. In 1524 Sir William Molyncux rented 
a pitch of wafte land near the Moor Green 
bom the burgcsseSf as a site for a new barn to 
hold the tithes of Walton, which had come into 
kB po n e ni oQ. It was this bam which gave its 
Hme to llthebam Street ; and what is more 
BDortant, the transaction shows the burgesses 
acting a« owners of the waste, unchallenged. 
A bOTough rental of the next year showed that 
1^7 drew js, 5d. from the rents of various patches 
of waste. 

These yean saw also a veiy valuable bene- 
bction to the borough from one of its sons. 
Jolm CrosKf of the family of Crosse Hall, had 
entered the church, and become vicar of St. 
Nicholas of the Shambles, in London. In 1515 
he made over all his property in Liverpool, 
c'>aM*ting of several burgages and holdings in 
ir.i- fields, for the endowment of a new chantry, 
the priest i>f which was not only to pray for the 
v.uls of all the members of the Crosse family, 
bu: aho to ki-t'p a grammar school, to which 
r.] poor bovs and all boys of the name of Crosse 
-A '.-re to be admitted without payment, while the 
:c-,-s i>l other 'scholars were to go to the augmen- 
t-Tiiin ot the teacher's salary. The priest and 
tr-cher was to be appointed by the mayor and 
:.■;- testator'* brother or his heirs. At the same 
li-nc, the uiKxl priest presented to the borough 
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the ' new house called Our Lady's House, to keep 
their courts and such business as they shall chink 
most expedient.' Thus, by one generous act* the 
town was equipped with a grammar school and a 
Town Hall. The new Town Hall, a thatched 
building, stood in the High Street, on part of the 
site of the Liverpool, London and Globe Insurance 
offices ; it appears frequently in the records later 
in the century. The grammar school seems to 
have been held in the ancient chapel of St. Mary, 
in St. Nicholas' churchyard ; though, sad to ' 
relate, the first priest of the chantry, a member 
of the founder's own family, was so lazy that 
he neglected the school altogether. 

This new institution had scarcely had time 
to get itself well established before the Refor- 
mation began, which \cry nearly resulted in its 
abolition. The first events of the Reformation 
made little material difference to LiverpooL 
The suppression of the monasteries, which aroused 
the greatest popular discontent, scarcely touched 
the borough, for the only monastic property 
connected with it was the house which the rrior 
of Birkenhead had in Water Street, and his fern*- 
right over the Mersey. But the later suppression 
of the chantries touched the borough much more 
nearly, for the four chantries of St. Nicholas were 
the only public endowments which the borough 
possessed. The endowments of the four chantries 
consisted entirely of lands in the borough. When. 
after the suppression, these lands passed to the 
crown, those belonging to two of the chantries 
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e dapoted of 00 Intcs which, for the most part, 
e u£en op by members of the burgess body. 
I Tile U(u)> of the other two chantries were retained 
W the crown. The income accruing from them 
Mcmi 10 have been u&ed for pacing the sabiy of a 
pcicit for the chapel and 01 the schoolmaster 
of ti»e jframmar school. It is, however, a little 
dovbtfal whether during the first years after the 
ion the school was permitted to survive. 
* much for the material effects of the earlier 
Rciomution upon the borough. As to the way in 
which the great change was regarded by the 
borgesKs, it is exceedingly difficult to say any- 
thing. Perhaps at first they were inclined to 
resent the changes. The chantry priests con- 
tinned to live in the borough after the suppression, 
ukI they must certainly have excrcisea a deep 
{■Soence on « population accustomed to look up 
lA ihcm. St' in 1564 the Bi^hDp of Cii«tcr had 
to enjoin the curate and churchwardens of Liver- 
poo! to ' use no beads,' and to ' utterly extirpate 
)!I manner of idolatry and superstition out of their 
church.' But as time went on the townsmen 
became more Protestant, till, as we shall scc,at the 
end oi the reign of Klizabeth they had become 
almost Puritan in temper. 

Pcrhap* religious difficulties had something to 
do with a very bitter quarrel which sprang up 
between Sir Richard Molyneux and the burgesses, 
:i the t-.rit vcar of Queen Mary's reign. In 1537 
the Mi'lvneuxci had succeeded in obtaining the 
iee-iarm lease of the town, and later they had 
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secured a renewal of it for so long a period as forty- 
one years. This was nothing less than a disaster 
to the burgesses ; it was bad enough to have their 
markets and courts at the mercy of a local squire 
like David Griffith or Henry Ackers ; but to 
be delivered over into the hands of a family 
which already controlled the Castle and received 
their tithes payable to Walton Church, was ten* 
fold worse. At first the Molyneuxes were content 
to allow the burgesses to collect the dues, as 
Ackers had done. But in the first year of Queen 
Mary's reign the unfortunate burgesses somehow 
angered their great neighbour, and instead of 
renewing the old arrangement with them. Sir 
Richard, in 1554, put his own officers into the 
town to collect the dues and hold the courts. 

At once the burgesses blazed up in opposition, 
ready to fight the lord of the Castle as they 
had long before fought King Henry V on the 
same question. They refused to allow the officers 
to collect the tolls. One of them, Hugh Dobie, 
was a burgess. He was promptly deprived of 
the freedom of the borough, and when he persisted 
in trj'ing to collect tolls, the mayor, Thomas 
Moore, imprisoned him in the cellar of the Town 
Hall, and kept him there for four months. When 
Sir Richard Molyncux tried to proclaim a meeting 
of the Portmoot, which he claimed the right to 
hold, his officers were roughly handled, and the 
mayor insisted upon holding it himself. Sir 
Richard indicted the mayor, the bailiffs, all the 
aldermen, and fifty-seven of the burgesses at the 
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Qautcr Sctrioiu, for tiking part in this business. 
The anxioos burgesses held frequent meetings 
wcoosider the best course to be taken. Sure tlut 
tbdr dunen secured them in the disputed rights, 
tfey sent the mayor up to London to get thctn 
cno&tmeA hy Queen Mary, and great was the 
reiotcing when the confirmation came down. 
Tbey also elected a good Catholic, Sir William 
Norris of Speke, as their next mayor, in the hope 
that hii influence might outweigh that of Moly- 
oeux. But alas ! the laws (or at any rate the 
bwyen) were against them. Thomas Moore, on 
going up to London again, was imprisoned in the 
Fleet on the indictment of Mol^ncux, and only 
rdeajed when Hugh Dobie was let out of his 
Liverpool jail. And when the whale case came to 
be tried before the Chancery Court of Lancaster, 
jodgcRieiit wii given at erery point against the 

.".■...T-unati.- hur>;i:-M-s. Tlicv ultc told that tlu-ir 
cKancrs did nnt tonvey to them the rights ihcy 
liaimed, and that all tolls of all sorts levied within 
tSc borouph legally belonged to Molvncux, who 
wa« also entitled to hold the Portmoot court and 
r • compel the attendance of all hurj>essc5. 

This was a woeful issue for so gallant a struggle ; 
and a very different from that of the Inst struggle 
• 3 the same question. It delivered over the 
K^rough bound and gagged into the hands of the 
Cnnstahlc of the Castle. Forlunatcly, however, 
the friendly patron of the borough was at hand 
t I ene aid. On the intercession of Lord Stranije, 
clJc-t 'on of Lord Derby, Sir Richard Molvnciix 
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was persuaded to renew the old arrangement, 
whereby the burgesses held the courts and col- 
lected all the dues, paying over half of them and 
£i^ more to Sir Richard. On these terms peace 
lasted between them for the rest of the period ; 
but, not unnaturally, they regarded the Moly- 
neuxes henceforward with very strained feelings. 
Another trouble, of a more amusing and less 
serious kind, arose directly out of this dispute. 
In 1547 the Liverpool burgesses had again been 
called upon to elect two members, a privilege 
which they had not enjoyed since 1307, but which 
they were not again to lose. But, like others in this 
period, they did not choose their own memben : 
their regular practice was to invite their patron* 
Lord Derby, to nominate one of the members, 
and the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
on behalf of the crown, to nominate the other. 
In 1562, however, the burgesses ventured to 
depart from their ordinary practice, and in order 
to celebrate their reconciliation with Molyneux, 
they offered him the nomination to one of their 
parliamentary scats for his son, reserving the other, 
as usual, for Lord Dcrbv. But this aroused the 
anger of the Chancellor of the Duchy, who was 
thus deprived of his customary nomination. So 
enraged was he that he actually returned writs 
duly filled, and the writs of Parliament for that 
year contain a duplicate set for the borough of 
Liverpool. He also threatened — on what legal 
ground it i< impossible to imagine — to prosecute 
the borough. 
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In inch a predicamcQC there was only one thing 
CD be done. Lord Dcrb/s help must be obtained. 
So Rilph Sekenion, the most active and individual 
fifore in the Liverpool of that age, went to see my 
bra, who wai to pleased with his spirit that he not 
only intervened to protect the town from the 
CunceUor's wrath, but gave Sckerston his own 
•omination ; and for lixteen yean the borough 
had a real member of its own. It had to pay for 
the privilege, for Sekerston had to receive 2S. a 
day for hi* Kn-ice, while the usual nominees were 
^ad eoouffh to serve without pay. But Selcerston 
wu an admirable representative, who cared for 
aothing but the interests of the borough, and 
his pay was well earned. 

la Uter Parliaments the carl and the chancellor 
M of old were allowed to make the nominations. 
It WIS probably on the chancellor's nomination 
•'-.it in tlic vcj: <ii tlic AriiuJa im li'^> a nun than 
Francis Bacon for four months represented Livcr- 
yiA. Like most of the representatives of the 
rcriiid he probabh- never visited the borough, and 
•.he hurgesses most HLclv knew (and cared to know) 
n-ithinc about him. He was the chancellor's 
mcmbcT ; that was enough for thoin. 

Thi? episode, which shows how slight was the 
ir.terc-t of the burgesses in national politics, 
hrins* us into the stirring rcipn of Queen Elizabeth. 
In thi- World-shaking events of that reign, Liver- 
r'V'l w.t< strani;ctv Hltle concerned. Though a 
Livt-rpMil trader, \vhi» had escaped after a year's 
imprisonment in Spain, is said to have been the 
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first man to bring to England the news of the 
preparation of the Spanish Armada, the only trace 
of the excitement caused by that great danger in 
Liverpool is the fact that the burgesses raised 
enough money to erect one gun on the * Nabbc/ 
at the mouth of the Pool. 

The continual piratical raids against Spanish 
shipping which preceded the Spanish Armada, 
first in the English Channel and later on the 
Spanish Main, concerned Liverpool rather more 
directly. In 1555 a Spaniard, Inigo de Baldram, 
complained to the privy council that he had been 
robbed by * pirates of Liverpool and Chester/ 
and later one or two captured French and Spanish 
ships were brought into the Mersey. Piracy raged 
in the Irish Sea as well as in the English Channel, 
and the government of Elizabeth, which secretly 
encouraged it when it was directed against Spain, 
found some difficulty in keeping it within limits. 

Far more than in the Spanish struggle, Liver- 
pool was interested in the ferocious Irish wars in 
which Elizabeth endeavoured to complete the 
work of subjugation recommenced by Henrj* VIII, 
and did it by turning the Green Isle into a desert. 
The Earl of Essex and part of his army were 
transported from Liverpool, and on at least six 
other occasions substantial forces left the port. 
The activity thus caused was far greater than 
it had been under Henry VIII, and must have 
brought a good deal of profit to the ship-masters 
of the borough. The cost of transport averaged 
more than j^i per man, 2S. was allowed to each 
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widier for food dunng the voyage, and while the 
troofx were detained in the town, as they some- 
tunes were for long periods, 3d. a head was 
>Da>wcd for each meal, and ^x!. a day for the 
feed of each hone. 

Bot there were drawbacks to this constant use 
oi the pon for transport of troops. Quarters and 
food hid to be compalsonly provided while the 
troop« lay tn the town. Even when these were 
promptly paid for, it must have been difBcult 
tor so small a town to nuke adequate provision, 
and loldien have a way'of helping them»clves if 
they arc not well provided. 

Nlorcover the troops were often riotous. A 
««ry vivid accouai forvivca of an affray which 
broic cot one Sunday morning in 1573, between 
Mhe cntiiii and the lieuteiunt of two detachmenti 
PkMOdfer Ulster. Captain Hartley with 3 company 
ot hi' niDiVv-fojts iiift Lifu tenant Sy-l'-'nli-im 
with some of hii blue-coats, in the street ; swords 
■Acre drawn, and such was the ' rageous pcrse- 
cjiion uf the said Bartlcy ' that the other side 
iai 10 take rcluge in a house, where by the ' good 
rrevisc and fortunate shift of the wife of the 
u:d house ' they were conveyed into ' an high 
;.i:t-chatnbcr by the ladder, and so they drawn 
ur the ladder up to them in the said loft, and so 
cvjpcd death, as pleased Qod.' The victorious 
rirt\- then seem to have broken into riot 
mi terrorised the town, sacking and plundering, 
»r.:!r ' Roger Sydenham, poor gent, was in 
c -.cr all the while.' As it was Sunday morning, 
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however, the burgesses were at home, and oo 
the mayor's summons all trooped out to the heath 
beyonci the Pool, where the mayor drew them • 
up in battle array, * every man with his best 
weapons,' and all ' as eager as lions/ This had 
the effect of bringing Captain Hartley to his 
senses ; and ' after all this done,' says the 
chronicler, ^ the captains and their soldiers were 
more gentle to deal with all whiles they abode 
within the town.' Eight years later we hear of 
a formidable mutiny breaking out among the 
troops at Liverpool, which had to be visited 
with * sharp and exemplary punishment.' 

Another drawback of this transport business 
arose from the fact that, by royal order, the 
shipping of the port was often withdrawn from 
trade and detained for long periods in harbour, 
waiting for troops which did not arrive. In 1593 
it was only the intercession of Lord Derby for 
the ^ poor masters and owners of vessels stayed 
at Liverpool,' which obtained their release, 
though the expedition for which they were 
detained had been given up. 

In the transport of troops to Ireland, however, 
Liverpool at this point played a less important 
part than Chester ; so much so, that the govern- 
ment treated Liverpool as a sort of dependency 
of Chester. Chester was also the centre of a 
large customs district, including all the North 
Wales ports as well as Liverpool. This was 1 
convenient arrangement, because the customs it 
Liverpool were so small that they had apparently 
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■at been worth the trouble of coUectioD between 
Ae end of the fourteenth and the middle of the 
■necnth century. 

But the pofition thus held by Chester was made 
the ground of a general claim to supremacy over 
the port of Liverpool, first put forward in 1565, 
■vhich the Liverpool men very vigorously resisted. 
Choter claimed that the Mersey was only * a creek 
of it> port,' and thai all ships entering there should 
psy oocs through Chester. This claim was suc- 
oeirfully rebutted by the help of Lord Derby, who 
pit a friendly commission of enquiry appointed, 
ud by the energ)- o( Ralph Scltenton, M.P., who 
*oi hti own politic wit and wisdom ' drew up a 
pciicioo 10 the cjuecn, in which he cuaniogly 
pointed out that the subordination of Liverpool 
m Qictter would be an indignity to the royal 
dDcby of Lancitter, of which he said (not quite 

crifTTCtJ)) that Liverpool wj- tlif only port. The 
Chester claims came up again in a moaificd form 
in 1578, when Chester tried to compel ships catling 
on the Cheshire side of the Mersey to pay dues to 
her. The Liverpool men were as vigorous as ever 
m resistance, ordering the water-bailiffs to arrest 
and Confiscate any such ship which did not pay 
dun at Liverpool. 

But this quarrel was dropped without formal 
settlement, because at the moment the two rival 
ports had a common danger to face, A charter 
had been granted giving a monopoly of the English 
trade with Spain to a new company, and empower- 
ing It to impose heavy fines upon all merchants 
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trading with Spain who were not members of the 
company. This would have crushed out of 
tence the small Spanish trade carried on by a i 
shippers in the two towns. Once again it was to 
Lord Derby that the burgesses were indebted for 
protection and aid. He obtained from the privy 
council a promise that the merchants of Liverpool 
and Chester should be exempted from the pay- 
ment of fines to the Spanish company, on the 
rather humiliating ground that their trade was 
of so small and retail a character as to be of no 
importance. 

This danger, the last of the long series of 
troubles which had afflicted the burgesses during 
the centur\% was the direct cause of a striking 
change in the government of the borough. It 
had long been felt that the general assembly of 
all burgesses was not a suitable body to handle 
difficult questions ; in 1555, during the heat of 
the quarrel with Sir Richard Molyneux, the 
Assembly itself had assented to the statement 
of the mayor * that it were not convenient to 
declare there all things which was done . . . • 
forasmuch as he well perceived all in the whole 
house were not to be credited and trusted.* 
Several attempts had been made to institute a 
sort of standing committee or council, to take 
over the normal management of affairs ; but 
these attempts had all failed because after once 
electing a council, the Assembly always became 
jealous of its powers, and did not re-elect it. 

In 1580, however, a more drastic change was 
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jc. The then nuvor, Edward Hxhall, told 
Auembly that oil the misfortunes of the 
oa^h were due to the Uck of a body consisting 
the tnott discreet and substantial of the bur- 
ie», to administer the burghal busineu. He 
refore made a proposal which was carried 
ts much diKussion. This was that a council 
cwcoty-four ordinary mcmbcn and twelve 
erUKD should be appointed, and empowered 
MlnuDister all the borough business without 
ercDCC to the Assembly. To prevent the 
lembly from destroying this body as it had 
RToyra iu predecessors, it was determined 
It the member) should lit for life, and that 
XDciet as they arose should be filled, not by 
t Aaembly, but by the Council itself. 
rWw tbere wu established the close self-elected 
MVB Coaocil, which continued to govern the 
fou];h from this ninr till tiio Municipal Reform 
t of 1835. It was the direct outcome of the 
luble* and disputes of the period with which 
hjvf been liealinj.' in this chapter. The 
lemblv now retained no power except that of 
Clint tile mjyor and one of the baililTs, and 
■hip' passing occasional by-laws. 
In form the borough thus suddenly passed 
m the government of the widest of democracies 
that of the narrowest of oligarchies. But 
change was probably not so startling as it 
tnj. The same process had been going on in 
)t other Knplish boroughs ; and the way had 
n prepared for the final step in Liverpool 
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by' 'the practice, which had to long existed, of 
leaving the ordinaiy administration in the hands 
of the mayor and of that group of leading bur- 
gesses who constituted the mayor's brethren or 
aldermen. Still the definite establishment of the 
Town Council as the ruling body in the borough 
marks a very definite epoch in the borough's 
history. One inevitable result of it may be briefly 
noted. The mayor becomes at once a much leti 
important person. Instead of being almost a 
dictator, only capable of being called to accooat 
after his vear of office, he becomes merely the 
agent and mouthpiece of the permanent Tovm 
CounciL 



CHAPTER FIT 

TraJe anJ Society in Tudor JJverpooL 

N the middle of the iixteeoth century the regu- 
■ ' Municipal Recordi of Liverpool begin. They 

• fir from being mere dry minuter of pro- 
ending*. Partt of them were written by some 
aaknown icribc who had a very vivid pen, and 
likey enable us to realize the Ufe of Liverpool in 
that age with quite extraordiaary clearneu. 

The town had changed scarcely at all in iti 
utemai aspect since the fourteenth century, and 
. «e need not repeat wtut was written in a previous 
[ifcipUT about the streets and the housea. The 
ooly new building of importance since that date 
Wi' ihr grcAi square Tower Jl the bottom of 
Water Street, where the Earls of Derby occasion- 
a!lv sijyed when they visited the borough. Nor 
haJ the fields or the system of agriculture 
nuterialiy changed, though it is now possible to 
dncribe them in more detail, and to mention 
(fir example) the booth which stood at the end 
o: what is now Scotland Road for the collectioa 
o: in^aics and outgates, which were the tolls taken 
iijm country-folk coming to or leaving the 
market. 

Oi the town's trade we now have a much more 
m:nute knowledge. Foreign trade, as we have 
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already noted, was as yet very small, though there 
were two or three merchants who traded with 
Spain and Portugal, taking out com, fish and 
rough cloths, and bringing back wine and iroiu 
Spanish iron was highly esteemed, for the English 
mines, as yet, were little worked, and their 
product was inferior : in 1586 some English iroo 
which came to Liverpool was declared to be * rtxj 
coarse metal, brittle, and very unfit for this pbce.* 
But the bulk of the sea-borne trade was with 
Ireland. During three months of 1586, for 
which we have full returns, sixteen vesseb entered 
the port, all from Irish ports, Dublin, Drogheda 
orJJ^Carlingford. In every case their cargoes 
consisted of linen yarn, hides and sheepskins, 
with sometimes a little tallow. The linen yam 
was destined for the hand-looms of Manchester ; 
many of the hides were tanned in LiverpooL In 
the same period seventeen vessels cleared for 
the same ports. The outgoing cargoes were 
much more varied. Six consisted largely or 
wholly of coal, probably brought by road from 
Wigan. But the most important item is textiles 
of various sorts, * cottons ' or * coatings * of rough 
linen stuff from Manchester and Kendal, and 
Yorkshire woollens. There are also Sheffield 
knives and scythes, pewter cups and trenchers 
from Chester, saddles, bridles and other leather 
goods. ^ Smallwares ' form a frequent item, 
including gloves, leather * points * (laces which 
took the place of buttons), stockings, shoeing^ 
horns and soap, with, on one occasion, 1400 
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temw balJa and 24 rackets. It may be observed 
tk«T LtTcrpool is already engaged, though on the 
•Bullest scale, in exporting nunufactures and 
HBportiitg raw materials ; and her manufactures 
dfcady come from the looms of Manchester and 
tke fanuces of ShefBeld. 

But if there is a faintly modem air about the 
oaounodities dealt with, there is nothing modem 
iboot the way in which traders were treated 
when chcy arrived in the port. On the arrival 
«f a rcssel it was promptly boarded by one of the 
■iter'bxiliSs, a place of anchorage was assigned 
to it. and unte« the ship belonged to a freeman, 
Ac muter had to pay anchorage and wharfage 
dso. He then (whether he was a freeman or 
■O^ had to sec the mayor to arrange the terms 
•■ which be would be allowed to dispose of his 
argo. Tbe mayor consulted with the aldermen. 
Of tSc Awcmbly, (.r (later) the Town Cuuncil, a« 
to whether the cargo or any part of it should be 
Taken as a ' town's bargain,' 

If it was decided to make a town's bargain, 
the officers called merchant prysors were sent to 
Tilue the cargo : iht-y, and not the seller, fixed 
the price. If the trader chose to take the town's 
oSer his cargo was landed and weighed under 
the supervision of the merchant prysors, and he 
raid wcigha^e dues, while at the same time the 
' customers ' collected the customs duties. The 
joixls were then carted to the common warehouse 
jndcr the Town Hall, where the keeper of the 
dnmon warehouse charged hallage dues. Every 
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freeman of the borough then had the right ol 
taking his share of the goods, at the price fixed 
by the merchant prysors. 

If, however, the seller did not choote to take 
the town's o£Fer, he might make a bargain with 
the mayor to * have an open market,' that 
is, to sell his goods on his own terms. Thiu in 
1 591 'one Mr. Pratt came before the mayor 
and the whole assembly concerning certain rye 
and barley brought by him from Ireland, which 
he pro£Fered to the mayor and the town to be 
sold, for the which the mayor with the consent ol 
the whole assembly pro£Fered 7s. 8d. per barrel 
of the said rye, and 6s. per barrel of the said 
barley, which price the said merchant refusing, 
did then and there voluntarily nuke proffer to 
the mayor of the sum of 33s. 4d. to have license 
and free liberty to make his best market for the 
sale of the said grain, which in the end was 
granted.' Until the mayor and assembly had 
considered the matter, and either made a town's 
bargain or got a substantial fee for license to 
sell, no burgess might bargain with the importer. 
Non-burgesses were not allowed to boy direct 
from him at all — they must buy at second-hand 
from the burgesses. 

The control of the burgesses or freemen over 
the trade of the port, however, went still further. 
They imposed special duties of their own on 
special kinds of goods. They prohibited the 
export of other commodities : to deal with a 
scarcity in 1587 the water bailiffs were ordered 



lo Kize uid •ell all com found in ship leaving 
t^ river. Their jurisdiction extended over the 
viiolc of the river, ind boats maldng for Frodsham 
oc WarriogTDD were boarded by the water 
WiliSs and made to pay does before going on. 
Id the ordinary local traffic much the same 
■ffccm of regulations existed, though it does 
•M appear that town's bargains were made in 
foodi coming by land. Everyone entering or 
■caving the townthip on market days had to 
pay ingatc and ouigatc dues : though, in virtue 
I ti ancient royal grants, the men of Altcar^ and 
I fketcot were free of these. No goods brought 
iaio the town bv a non-freeman were allowed 
to be lold to any but freemen : * all the merchants 
erf Bo1lon,Wigan and Manchester whichbringhopi, 
taDow, toap, or any other kind of wares . . . shall 
«dl the same to the freemen of this town, and 
not to any foreigner in any wise ' ; the freemen 
intended to have alt middleman profits. One 
ciccption only was allowed to this rule : shcep- 
ikins and yarns could be sold direct by foreigners 
to foreigner*, because they were chiefly sold 
by Irish traders to Manchester weavers, who 
cjnif to Liverpool to buy them. 

Fven on the freemen themselves narrow restric- 
tions were imposed. To prevent 'cornering,' 'no 
townsman shall buy above eight windles of corn 
rn line market day.' To prevent under-buying * no 
town«('»ll;, neither men, women nor servants 
ihill buy any butter, eggs or fish before the same 
are brought to the usual place of market.' A 
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d by the hoistiog of the sign of a hand 
the nTo-wn Mall, and during the three days 
it lasteci all frequenter* were free from 
t witKxn its limits. It was not easy to Icccp 
s in these circumstances ; the mayor had 
loegrinate the fair in his robes, followed by 
nmbcr oi men carrying halberds, and every 
tman was bound to come to his assistance 
.seed. For this purpose the mayor and each of 
kiUcrmcn had to keep ' four honest and seemly 
& oc polcaxes,' and every bailiff and ex'bailiff 
fa bllh, and every freeman one bill ; ' the 
me to be pronded before the fair day on 
pwk of )». 4d.' With all these bills and pole- 
■m there must sometimes have been lively 
•Qtk in the fair. 

From the coramcrce of the town we may 
len tarn to its industries. Of these the most 
i-^-^^TJnT was still milling. The mills were 
r/A the same as in the fourteenth century ; but 
I' .■ univiTsal compulsion of grinding at them 
»-■ felt to be vexatious, and many burgesses set 
u: Illicit handmills or horsemitls of their own, 
: <ent their grain to mills outside of the town. 
1-. i;86 William Mnore, who, like his ancestors, 
■T rkcd the Townsend mill, went to law and 
h.^.i all the private mills destroyed, but illicit 
rr.;!!;ne still went on. 

The mo«t interesting feature of the period in 
z'siri to the industries of the town is the rise 
■ -■. v-rift-gild-i. or ass<Kiations of all persons engaged 
;' a particular trade. These craft-gilds must 
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not be confused with the merchant-gild, whidi 
included all freemen. They were empowered to 
regulate their own industries. They had long 
existed in other boroughs, but in Liverpool thejr 
seem either to have come into existence for the 
first time, or to have been reorganised, abont the 
middle of the sixteenth century. The first of which 
mention is made is the Gild of the Tailon, who 
in 1558 paid 50s. to the assembly for the right 
of excluding from the tailoring business all bat 
their own members. This precedent seems to 
have been generally imitatea, for a little later 
comes an edict * that no craftsman not free shall 
set up his occupation without license of the 
brethren of the occupation upon forfeiture of 
6s. 8d.' The tailors charged 4s. 6d. for admission 
to their gild and license to practise the trade, 
while the weavers charged 5s. Tlie nearest 
modern analogy to these gilds is to be found in 
such bodies as the Cotton Association in our 
own city. But the craft gilds never took roof 
in Liverpool as they did in other towns ; bv the 
middle of the next century they had died out 
altogether. 

One industry the borough officers kept very 
strictly under their own control — that of brewing. 
Two officers, the ale-founders, were annually 
appointed to sec that all beer sold was of the 
proper quality and measure. ^We find it 
convenient,' the Portmoot decrees in 1584, 
* that every one that hath ale to sell shall sell 
a quart for a penny if it be called for, and that 
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tke>' iball bring a full quart opco (that is, in a 
nt without a Ud) to the intent they shall use no 
deocit.* 

To carry out these elaborate regulations « 
nunber of special officers were required. All 
■ere barge«ies. Some of them served without 
ptymcnt ; some took commissions ; otlicrs were 
pud fixed salaries, like the keeper of the common 
warehouse, who was paid Z2s. 9d. per annum, or 
ihe 'customer,* who got 15s. per annum, with 
lot. extra for the ' keeping 01 a horse or nag 
to ride upon to attend upon the mayor, or 
ocbcrwise about the town's business.* 

But the dues were large enough to pay these 
laUrics and leave a good deal over ; besides, 
there were rents of the patches of the waste, let 
oat by the borgessca ; and there were also the 
fine* for the admission of freemen. For men 
nr> ! inpcr obtained admission to the liberties 
(f tfic borough by holding 2 burgage, but by 
hcinc elected to the ' freedom ' ; and that is why 
the name freeman is replacing the name burgess. 
Son? i>r apprentices of freemen were admitted as 
by rieht, on payment of a fine of 3s. 4d. in one 
<iic jnd 6s, 8d. in the other ; other persons paid 
higher sums, fixed seemingly in proportion to 
ihcir ibility to pay. 

Fmrn all these sources the borough derived a 
lon^iJc■^Jblc revenue, quite sufficient for ordinary 
reed', and rates were only raised on special 
( ci. A' ions, as when cxjx'nscs were involved in fight- 
ing the claims of Sir Richard Molyneux, or the 
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city of Chester. The highest figure reached 
by the borough revenue during this period was 
about £g2y but it varied very widely from rear 
to year, and the average was about j^6o. 

Of this sum a comparatively small proportkm 
was expended on what are now the most costly 
departments of municipal government, because 
most of the public works were carried out by the 
freemen themselves. But a very large proportion 
was spent on public amusements. Cock-nghting 
and bull-baiting were the favourite sports, and they 
were encouraged by the borough authorities. 
In 1567 the jury at the Portmoot * find it needful 
that there be a handsome cock-fight pit made.* 
Bull-baiting was perhaps more cheaply run 
than the sister sport, because it was the rule 
that no bull should be killed until it had been 
baited, and no doubt there was a bull-rin£ 
outside of the town. Horse-racing, too, received 
municipal support. Kvcry year, under the pat- 
ronage of the mayor, a race was run for a suTcr 
cup over a four-mile course on the Kirkdale 
sands. Then the town kept and paid a musician, 
or wait, who wore a silver badge and played in 
the market-place morning and evenmg. His 
instrument seems to have been the bagpipes ; 
and he was ordered to play ever)' day before the 
houses of the mayor and all the aldermen. The 
little town must have echoed continually to the 
mellow music of this attractive instrument. It is 
to be hoped that the wait knew more than one tune. 

But the kinds of merry making in which the 
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Ireenien most delighted were banqueting 2nd 
dimktng. Every new freeman, on admission, 
ms expected to tund drinks : if he wished to 
be popular he would give a parvula coUatio, a 
Bttlc dinner, to his fellow townsmen. At fair 
time* there was generally a banquet in the Town 
Hall at the public expense, open tu all freemen. 
And special occasions were eagerly seized upon for 
celebration in this congenial English manner. 

In November 1576, on the anniversary of Queen 
Eliubcth's accession, the mayor ' caused a great 
bonfire to be made in the marltet place near to 
the high CTO«3, and another anenst Iiis own door, 

r' ig warning that every householder should 
the like throughout the town, which was 
dooe accordingly.* In the midst of this im- 
pvetsiTc illumination, the jovial mayor ' caused 
Id call together his brethren the aldermen and 
divers others of the burgesses of the said town, 
and so went altogether to the house of Mr. 
Rilph Burscoujjh, alderman, where they ban- 

3uctcd a certain time, which done, the mayor 
cpartcd to his own house accompanied of the 
laid aldermen and others a great number, upon 
whom he did bestow sack and other white wine 
and tugar liberally, standing all without the 
dfxjr, lauding and praising God for the most 
rr'>*perous reign of our most gracious sovereign 

UJv And so, appointing his bailiff 

and nther officers to see the fires quenched, he 
dcrartcd ' — rolling jovially up to bed by the 
l:i;ht of two hundred bonfires. 
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Occasionally one of the neighbouring magnates 
would send in the materials for a feast, as in i ^ta^ 
when my Lord Derby * gave the town a buck, a pore 
good one, and merrily disposed of and eaten in the 
common hall ; many of the town absent, the 
others had more plenty. Also Sir Richird 
Molyneuz gave the town a buck, which proved 
but mean, and that was divided between the 
mayor, the aldermen, and the bailiffs, whereat 
many of the commoners loured and something 
murmured.' 

The scene of all these festivities was the Town 
Hall, ' Our Lady's Hall,' the same that was given 
to the town by the good old parson John Crosse. 
It served a variety of purposes — it was at once 
meeting place, court room, jail and common ware- 
house. The mayor had to pay for mending the 
windows ; and the roof was kept in repair free of 
charge bv a slater, who was given the freedom oo 
this condition. Most of the wedding feasts of the 
burgesses took place here ; is. 6d. was the charge 
for festivals of this sort, but for dances and other 
festivals the charge was 5s., ^ to be paid before- 
hand.' The townsmen were very proud of 
their one public building, and gave it many fine 
names — the Town HaU, the Gild Hall, Our 
Lady's Hall, the Common Hall or Aula Com- 
muntjj and even the Praetorium. 

But of all the festivals with which the Prae- 
torium's rafters rang, the most brilliant were 
those organised in honour of the great patron 
of the borough. Lord Derby, who indeed, at 
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■c have teen, had earned every honour the 
buigesacs could give him. Several such occasions 
«c recorded, but the most splendid wa« the 
* great triumph ' which was organised in the 
cuT) honour in April, 1577, when he stayed 
ior four days in the Tower. 

Fint the earl went in solemn procession to 
dkurch, with the mayor, bailiffs and aldermen, in 
Azict order of precedence. When he came out I 
irom St. Nicholas', there were ready to ^rcct him 4 
a great number of townsmen, whom the mayor 
feid got together and * furnished and trimly set 
forth as soldiers in warUlcc manner to march and 
•hnniah before the right honourable earl.' Their 
•skirmished very bravely and orderly,' and fired off | 
Buny guru in the churchyard. Next morning the J 
carl went to church again, escorted by hb tkir~ 1 
si>hen, and no doubt striving to maintain his 
graWty. He presented the chaplain with a gold 
piece and listened to a ' pious and godly 
sermon.' All day long the skirmishers went on 
onweariedly, * so that there was shot at the 
least 1,200 culver shot' ; and in the evening, 
when it was dark, Roger Powell fired off a fine 
s()uib, ' whereat his honour took great pleasure,* 

On another occasion the earl, on his way to the 
Isle of Man, was met at the Town's Fnd by 
the mayor, bailiffs, aldermen and freemen in 
procession ; and ' the said carl rested and had 
a couple of partridges,' to which the freemen 
becijed to be allowed to add ' a banquet of 
delicious delicatcs of two courses of service.' 
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Evidently these townsmen, like all Engbnd 
in this age, were fond of pageantry and ceremoniaL 
All the borough officers had robes of a particular 
pattern which they were obliged to wear on all 
public occasions. Questions of precedence were 
rery strictly regulated. In the chapel, as was usual 
in that period, the men sat on one side and the 
women on the other ; the mayor in the pbce of 
honour, then the bailiffs, then the aldermen in order 
of seniority, then the ex-bailiffs. A long entry in 
the records defines the precedence of officials* 
wives, with the object of putting an end to the 

* contention and variance ' which had arises 
among the women * about their place of kneeling 
and sitting in the church.' 

Everything connected with the chapel, indeed, 
was regulated by the borough officers. Repaiif 
to the fabric were carried out by the bailiffs at 
the town's expense. The parson was elected by 
the burgesses, but not for life — only * during 
the time he useth himself well and in good sort, 
but yet always to be removed at the appointment 
of the mayor and his brethren.' His salary (paid 
partly by the borough, partly from the endow- 
ment of one of the chantries administered by 
the borough) amounted to ^^lo per annum with a 
house; but it sometimes fell seriously into arrears. 

The burgesses kept a very sharp watch 
upon the conduct of the parsons. One of them 
was fined ' for suffering the churchyard to be 
spoiled with swine ' ; a second was reauested 

* to cut his hair of a comely and seemly length. 
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a* bdt bcsremech a man in his place ' ; another 
hid to piy 6d. for cutting down the great thorn 
in the churchyard without license, and again 
' for keeping horses and kinc in the churchyard.* 
Thit »amc parson. Sir Hugh Jannion, frequently 
quarrelled with his masters ; they rebuke him 
' for not keeping the gate of the churchyard 
open at divine service ' ; and they inform him 
ihit they ' think it not meet nor convenient that he 
do continue his journeys so often as he hath done 
u Cheifer.* Finally tKey give him notice to quit. 

Perhaps relieious diflerenccs may have had 
■omething to do with some of these quarrels, 
£or ai the century grew old the burgesses became 
more and more Protestant and even Puritan in 
temper. The name of Sunday gives place to 
Sabuth, and all ale-houses are ordered to be 
cloved on the Sabbath day ; they are very par- 
ticular that the lessons shall be read in the body 
0; the church, and actu.illy fine the mayor for 
illowine them to be read in the chancel. The 
rrie't becomes the minister ; the freemen begin 
to insist that if he does not preach a sermon he 
ihill at any rate read a homilv every Sunday, 
and in i^gi a special rate is levied to engage a 
podly preacher, one Mr, Carter, who received 
^4 per annum. 

Like the parson, the clerk or sexton was also 
jn elected officer, his w,ir;es amounting to 
^1 6'. 8J. He was required to be able to ' sing 
h;! plain-song and prick-song and play on the 
"irjans,' But he had also to perform more 
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humble functions ; he is strictly enjoined to whip 
the dogs out of church and keep the dock, which 
seems to have been constantly out of order. 
* The clerk shall have no wages * it is decreed* 
' unless he look well to the keeping of the clocL* 
It was also his duty to ring the curfew bell for 
half an hour from seven to half-past seven every 
night during the winter, beginning on October 31 
and ending on Februar)' 2. 

Occasionally the clerk added to these duties 
that of schoolmaster ; for the grammar school 
was now fully under the control of the burgesses. 
Queen Elizabeth having, in 1565, transferred 
to the borough good old John Crosse's endow* 
ment. As the lands in the borough of which 
this endowment consisted yielded only £$ 13s. 
4d.9 a rate had to be levied to supplement it ; 
and to enjoy the munificent salar)* of ^fio per 
annum (perhaps supplemented by fees) Sir. 
Ralph Sekerston, the borough's own M.P., was 
instructed to find a suitable schoolmaster. A 
special assembly of burgesses was held to receive 
and inspect the first borough schoolmaster, Mr. 
John Ore, B.A. Thus the grammar school was 
definitelv established in much the same wav and 
on much the same scale as the corresponding 
school in Manchester. The Manchester gram- 
mar school is now among the biggest and most 
distinguished schools in England ; the Liverpool 
grammar school has altogether vanished. The 
reason for this diversitv of fate will be seen in 
a later chapter. 
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Sot oiU^ did the borough authorities regulate 
tlK church and the school, they held it to be 
pirt of their duty to Veep an oversight of the 
morali of the town. To keep down ' the cx- 
oecdtng Dumber of alehouses and tippUng-houscs ' 
ther forbid the opening of any such house wilh- 
OQt license from the mayor, and alt licensees 
luTc to give surety ' against urdawful games.* 
Gambling was rigidly suppressed ; so also were 
bowling alleys, whicli persuaded people to waste 
tine. .'\pprcntic« who played cards were to be 
whipped, jugglers, players and showmen must 
be Bcetited by the mayor. Bachelors might not 
wilk cot after nine o'clock. Apprentices were 
vtTf Strictly kept in order : ' no manner of 
apprentice or scr\-aDt shall depart out of their 
Baiter*> or dame** house after eight of the clock, 
itnlen it be on his master or aame*s business, 
-..r pjln uf iiiipr!--oniiK'nt.' ' SiuIJi.r- and 
i-hidtT>' were liablf to a fine of [os.or to impri^on- 
mcni at the mayor's discretion ; and while in 
rrivon no ' wine, beer, iilc or other kind of drink ' 
\ia>. Ill be brought to them. Kvcry burgess was 
rt--p'insible for tlic behaviour not only of his 
jppnntict- but of his guests ; and in 1592 {when 
the town had become thoroughly Puritan) the 
mavor himself was fined for having persons 
•raving in his hou-e who did not go to church 

•r, the Sabbath da)'. 

Till- policf regulations of the borough were 
.,; J primiti\e kind; for the most part, police 
,:.;i:<- had u> ho performed b\- the hurm-^^-cs 
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themselves. Watch and ward was kept in the 
town from eight at night till four in the momingt 
and all freemen had to take their turn in tlui 
service. Indeed, the participation of all bur- 
gesses in the common labours of the town remains, 
as in the middle ages, a feature of its life. When 
the paving needed repair * every townsman having 
a team ' was required * to serve with the same 
half a day apiece, in due order and course. ' 

Perhaps the most striking example of thb co- 
operative self-help was provided in the year 
1 561, when a violent storm broke down the old 
harbour. * The mayor ' thereupon * called the 
whole town together unto the hall, where ther 
counselled all in one consent for the foundation 
and making of a new haven.* The mayor 
himself, Robert Corbett, opened a subscription, 
and * of his own free will gave a pistole of gold 
towards the beginning, which that day was good 
and current all England through for 5$. lod.« 
although after, in a few days, but bv proclamation 

was prohibited and not current. 

Also the same day, Mr. Sekerston (M.P.) did 
give, also all the rest of the congregation did 
give, so that in the whole was gathered that 
present day the sum of 13s. 9d. current, and 
put into the custody of Richard Fazakerley and 
Robert Mosse.' 13s. 9d. may seem a somewhat 
inadequate capital for the construction of a new 
harbour, but note the sequel. * On the Monday 
momine then next, the mayor, and of every 
house in the Water Street one labourer, went 
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to the old Pool and there began and enterpnsed 
digging, ditching and busily labouring upon the 
ioundation of the new haven ; and so the Tues- 
day, of every house in the Castle Street,' and 
lo on in turn, each street talcing its day, ' and 
this order continued until St. Nicholas' day 
then next after, gratis.' There is something 
ilmoit heroic in these proceedings, but that was 
the accepted mode of performing the common 
labour? of the town. 

To some extent the problem of poverty was 
treated in the same spirit, though it must be 
idmilted that, in the ueaimeni of the poor, the 
Liverpool freemen were often more than a little 
-xnh. But one of their experiments deservej 
i-ite. A list wai drawn up of all 'poor and 
impoteot people and children,* who were licensed 
to TXf ; and certain definite houses were allotted 
■ -3: h '"if thtrm wJicrc their bcp;;ing must be done. 
riut vw- .. nioJc -jf m..king the well-to-do sensible 
o'. their obIi^:itions to their fellows ivhicli was 
r. >t ivithoiit its advant:iges. It at least brought 
i rersonal rcljiion into tJie administration of 
chj.'itv, an J it forms a curious tail -foremost 
irticipation of the much budcd Elberfcld system. 

On that not unplejs.int note we may close 
this survey of sixteenth century Liverpool, It 
i< a piece of great good fortune which enables 
-• to eet into such intimate contact with the 
b-rgesffs on the eve of an age of rapid change 
-? j:i which thcv were about to enter. 
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CHAPTER VUI 

The Beginning of a New Growth^ 1603-16 

The first forty years of the seventeenth ccnti 
between the death of Ehzabcth and the c 
break of the great Civil War, are marked 
two outstanding characteristics, in the histor} 
Liverpool as in the history of England. In 
first place this period witnessed the rise of ) 
acutely divided parties, divided on questi 
both of religion and politics, whose differei 
increasingly obscured older grounds of quar 
and in the end attained such a pitch of embiti 
ment as could only be relieved by the bio 
letting of civil war. But these differences 
not prevent a steady growth in prosperity, 
which Liverpool had its share. This was 
age when England founded her first coloi 
beyond the seas, and when the ships of the I 
India Company made their first voyages roi 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

In Liverpool, old causes of quarrel still sun 
in this period, and occupy a great space in 
records ; but their interest for us has now brj 
vanished. There are disputes of the old t 
with Sir Richard Molyneux about the pov 
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conveyed by the fee-farm lease; there is a revival 
oi the old quarrel with Chester about that city's 
claim to superiority over her younger rival ; there 
arc controversies with the courts of the Duchy 
over the borough's claim to settle all local matters 
in io own courts ; and the freemen of Liverpool 
fight these questions with as much determination 
and with far more self-confidence than in the 
prc^-ioui ccnturj'. But the chief interest of these 
often-fought battles is the evidence which they 
afford that the freemen were now far more capable 
of self-help, and needed much less the condescen- 
ding protection of their * patron ' than of yore. 

The town was very steadily progressing 
a these years ; its population more than 
doubled bv the middle of the seventeenth 
ccntaiy. Its shipping was stiU of modest pro- 
portion*, JO mucn so that when, in 1615, five 
I.ivrrponl ship-, c.»rr\'inj,' irnnp^ fur Ireland, 
Were wrecked utT Holyhead, tiic mayor rcprc- 
H-nted to the crown that the town would be 
entirely ruined unless it received state aid. 
Nevertheless ihe shipping of Liverpool had far 
outstripped that of Chester, which had to 
confess that it had no ship> at all, but traded 
only in small bark?. In face of this the Chester 
claim to superiority had become ridiculous ; and 
though the mavor of Chester still acted as a 
rnyal officer for the whole district in the transport 
i^t troops to Ireland, vet the main bulk of that 
traffic was ncccssarilv carried on by her rival. 
By the middle of the century Liverpool had 
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that the continual attacks on their liberties which 
they had suffered in the previous century had 
made them very nervous about their rights. 
Their existing charters were all couched in the 
same terms — all mere repetitions of the oM 
grant of Henry III ; and the legal terminologr 
of the middle ages had now become uninteUigibk. 
Nobody knew exactly what powcn were conreyed 
by the antiquated technical phrases of which 
the old charters were full. But some of the 
advisers of the borough even doubted whether 
the borough had ever been really incorporated 
at all, and this doubt must be resolved. la 
1626 they were able to purchase from Charles I 
(who in the middle of his quarrels with 
Parliament and his wars with Spain was hard 
put to it for money) a new charter of the most 
comprehensive and satisfactor}* kind. It departed 
altogether from the old phraseolog}', and in 
verbose but unmistakable terms declared that 
the borough of Liverpool was henceforth an 
incorporated borough, whether it had been so 
before or not ; and that its burgesses were to 
enjoy all the rights and privileges which thcjr 
then exercised, whether they had obtained them 
by definite grant or by usurpation. That was 
an invaluable clause. It settled everything in 
the most satisfactory way. Among other thinss, 
it removed all doubts as to the right of the 
burgesses to act as owners of all the town commons 
or wastes. 
There are a great many points of interest in 
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the charter of Charles 1, which marks an epoch 
■I the history of the borough ; but wc cannot 
here itop to examine ihcm. There is, however, 
an omisiion in the charter which i$ even more 
ttrikiiig than ib contents : it does nut mention 
the Town Council, but gives all Iccislativc and 
executive powers to the body of Durgcsscs at 
Urge. This docs not mean that the Town Council 
was abolished ; on the contrary, it was re-elected 
immediately after the grant of the charter, and 
continued to exercise all its powers without 
dispute. But at least a ground was here given 
for future controversy, of which we shall have 
Kuncthing to say in a later chapter. 

Though the Town Council continued to be 
ihc supreme governing body, and though the 
ordiiury freemen teem to hare been quite content 
to obey it, the Council found a good deal of 
.! ■■iciilt\ in liii-. pcrinii in Ufpin^; the ulTiLCr? 

I t.'K- iioriJu;:h in <irdcT. This was nor unnatural, 
:.'7 ifif Couinil had only been instituted in 1580, 
^nJ the officer-, who before th.u time had been 
\\'. .ineontrulled. found it hard to rec<incile 
t-u-m^clvc* in the strict subordination which the 
C'l'jncil now ex-ictcd. In 1627 both of the 
i'aililf> had to be locked up in the Town Hall for 
rfiu-ini: to curry out the Council's orders ; and 
v.\o \e.ir> later the bailiffs of l629a<:iually brought 
.Ti jLti.in Ji^ain^t the Council, in the King's Bench, 
■■•■: which one of them was summarily deprived 

' : trie freedom. 

Bill far more troublesume th.in the bailiffs 
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was the Town Clerk, Mr. Robert Dobson, whote - 
irresponsible behaviour fills many p^ges of die i 
records during this period. Bailiffs changed yearly* ; 
but Mr. Dobson went on for ever. For the borough : 
had fallen into the bad habit of selling the office* 
and Dobson, having paid ^^70 on his appointment 
in 1624, assumed that he could not be deposed 
or called to account. He charged excessire 
fees ; he neglected the records ; he behared 
disrespectfully to the mayor and bailiffs, whom 
he regarded as mere temporarj' officen. Time 
and again the jury in the Port moot solemnly 
* presented ' him to be fined for these offences ; 
but unfortunately Dobson himself was the only 
person who was entitled to draw up these 
documents, and all the presentments had to be 
quashed as informal. The Town Council sus- 
pended him, but he refused to pay any attention 
to them. The mayor ordered one of the bailiffs 
to imprison him, but ' the said Dobson forcibly 
broke from the said bailiff and so made an escape, 
contrary to the oath of a freeman.' As time 
went on his behaviour became more and more 
intolerable. He insisted on taking precedence 
of the bailiffs in church. He * malignantly 
scandalously and opprobriously insulted the 
bailiffs and burgesses by calling them by an 
English name, to wit, Basbragges ' — an insult 
probably all the more cutting because nobody 
had an idea what it meant. But the crowning 
point of his insolence was reached when he 
immoiiste et indicenU hoic Angli {sic) Virhs 
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■fcjyi 'r, he immodestly and indecently uttered 
lfe>e words ID English, * Whosoever the divell 
«■! mayor, he would be the town's clerk.' This 
abford quarrel went on for no less than twelve 
feus, and must have gravely disorganised the 
nainess of the borough. 

Daring its course a very serious thing happened. 
King Charles, having borrowed ^25,000 from the 
dty of London, and being quite unable to repay 
becaoM of his quarrel with parliament, grantca to 
ibe city in i6s8 the lordship of a large number of 
BiQorSt one of which was Liverpool ; and in 
1635 Sir Richard Molyneux bought the lordship 
horn the Londoners for /450, thus turning hu 
kue into a freehold property, subject only 
to the payment of £14 6s. 8d. a year to the 
crown. His position for attacking the burgesses 
was now stronpcr than ever ; and he proceeded 
:o deiivfr a new attaci; upon them, bringing an 
jc::on in the Court of Wards which they were 
obliged to compromise. There is no saying 
■A:.it Ijrthcr challenges to the burphal liberties 
m-jht not have been in store if the outbreak 
o: the Civil War had not come to swallow up 
ill the?e minor controversies in its all-cngrossing 
:r.t?rest. 

A$ the war drew nearer it became more and 
- r? clear that Liverpool was likely to have a 
Tr.'^ii'o^j time, for the town was deeply divided 
on the great question'; at issue. Niost of the 
5\;rriies were Puritan in their religious opinions. 
Ti'.eir carncstnei? is shown bv the fact that, 
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over and above the regular parson of the chapd* 
they maintained a preacher, to whom xhey paid 
^30 a year with ' a good milk cow/ which the 
Town Council cautiously rcscn*cd the right of 
changing at discretion. But even this did not 
satisfy their love of preaching, and in 1635 ^7 
made arrangements for week day sermons twice 
a month, engaging for this purpose the servicci 
of some of the most pronounced Puritan dergjr 
of the neighbourhood. 

Nor was it only on the religious question that 
they found themselves in sympathy with the 
opposition to Charles I. When the king first 
levied ship-money in 1634 without a grant from 
parliament, a good many * village Hampdens* were 
found in Liverpool who declined to pay, and it is 
clear that their refusal was a matter of principle, 
for Liverpool was only asked for ^^15 towards the 
cost of a ship of 400 tons, which was to be pro- 
vided by the united subscriptions of all the counties 
and boroughs from the Bristol Channel to the 
Solway Firth. A short time before ^^620 had been 
raised without difficulty to fight a hwsuit in 
which the town was interested ; and nobodr 
had objected to pay his share of that. Bat 
when it came to ship-money, several of the 
freemen informed the bailiffs not only that they 
would not pay, but that if their property was 
distrained they would prosecute the bailiffs. 
On the second levy of ship-money scarcely 
anything seems to have been paid in the town. 

The leaders of this sturdy opposition were 
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the Moorej, who were stUI, as in ihe Middle Ages, 
the moil important residents in the town. 
Edward Moore, as one of the inembcn for the 
borouifh, voted steadily against the king in 
the l»t parliament o! James I — the parliamenc 
thai impeached Lord Bacon, a former member 
for the borough. Edward's son, John, was a 
idn more acrid and vehement Puritan. Foremost 
in the resistance id ship-money, he went to the 
Long Parliament as member for Liverpool ; 
•ben the war broke out he threw himself eagerly 
into the pari ia men tar)- cause, and so mortgaged 
yi fortune that the family esiaies never recovered ; 
Ukd fiaatly he distinguished himself by serving 
as one of the judgt-t who condemned Charles I 
to death. 

Bnt though the Puritan party in the town 
was in a majority, and had such vigorous and 
mfjutnujl IcadtT-, ((rtc- wi;re cuunHTvailinj; 
inrtacncc; of j;rcjt itrfnj;t]i. Ail the surrounding 
ircntry wcri.- strung Royalists ; the Moorcs stood 
uiiitc alone among the gentry of West Derby 
.'undrcd in adhering to the Parliamentar)' 
•ide. Many ol tliom. like the Molyneiixes and 
iho Nurrises of Spcke, were Oitholics ; above 
il! L<-rd Derby, who've influence in llic town 
• '■jtueielied ail others, showed an unwavering 
jnJ unselfish devotion to the Stuart cause, 
TKe influence of the count v gentry wns still 
M\cnshelminj;ly powerful in Liverpool, and it 
v.i'- supported by the fact that the two great 
: ■ttre>?e-, the Castle and the Tower, were both 
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in Rovalist hands. It is not surprising, therefoi 
that Liverpool should have followed a somewh 
wavering course ; unlike Manchester, whose o«i 
vigorous Puritanism was reinforced by the equal 
vigorous Puritanism of its surrounding district 
And so, side by side with the Moores, Liverpo 
sometimes sent up supporters of the court 
their representatives to Westminister; inde< 
in the Petition of Right Parliament both < 
the Liverpool votes were steadily cast again 
the popular side. Liverpool thus echoes an 
illustrates the divisions that cleft Enghnd i 
twain. Like most seaports she was at heai 
Puritan, but she was isolated in the midst < 
a fanatically royalist district, and among hn 
freemen were counted many adherents of tl 
great county families. 

The Puritan party in the town must have be< 
materially encouraged by a change which toe 
place just outside of its boundaries during the 
years. In 1604 the ancient deer-park of Toxtetl 
which during the whole history of the neigl 
bouring borough had only been inhabited by 
few keepers and by beasts of the chase, was di 
afforested by Sir Richard Molyneux, and divide 
into about twenty small farms. Tenants h 
these farms were brought mainly from tl 
neighbourhood of Bolton. They were all, < 
nearly all, strong Puritans, pious simple foil 
The district which they occupied, still shut i 
from the world by the old park wall, was i 
the eighteenth century called the Holy Land 
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tie strcxm which ran through h to join the 
T Ottenpool, and which to>day supplies the 
ental water in Scfton Park, was Icnown as 
rdan; and the farm by which it passed, near 
pool, was nicknamed Jericho. No doubt 
quaint names were aue to the religious 
rtcf of the first settlers in the Park. 
s handful of Puritan farmers soon organised 
elves for religious purposes. In i6il thejr 
ht from Warrington a youth named Richard 
n' to Kfve as schoolmaster for their children, 
ailt him a school-house in the centre of the 
where the Dingle tramway terminus is to- 
After a while young Mather went to Oxford; 
D finishing his counc he was invited by the 
!th farmen to return, this time not as 
lolmastcr, but as a minister of religion. He 
luly ordained by thr Bi'hop of Chester, 
iccnicii to iTL-ach in the cxtra-parochlal 
:t of Tottfth P.irk. For his ministrations 
irmcrs erected a humble little chapel, the 
ccs-or of the still stnniinij Ancient Chapel 
'Xteth. loni; the headquarters of Puritanism 
e Liverpool district. Mather was a fiery 
uou- foul ; he did not confine his eager 
•\\T\-i to hi* invn quiet district ; and when 
li'h'jp L.iud came into power and began 

ili'j church in order, Mather found it wise 
e to New Kntrland, where he played an 

and hiinourahle part. 

the year in which M.uhcr came as minister 
itcth (1618) there was born in the farmhouse 
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of Jericho, down by the river, a boy namcil 
Jeremiah Horrox, who was to earn a name among 
the greatest of English astronomers. Taught by 
the zealous young preacher, the boy went up to ' 
Cambridge at the age of fourteen, and during tKree , 
years there proved himself the possessor of an 
amazing mathematical genius. When Mather fled 
to America young Horrox's Cambridge course was 
just completed, and he was called back to take 
his first teacher's place. In this ouiet comer 
he spent most of what remained of his brief life, 
preaching in the chapel, teaching in the school 
studying the heavens, watching the action of the 
swift tides as they swept past his home, and cor- 
responding with friends at a distance who shared his 
scientific enthusiasm. In 1639 Horrox leftToxteth 
for a year, to become curate of Hoole, near 
Preston. It was here that he had the delight 
of being the first human being to observe the 
transit of Venus across the face of the sun ; be 
had calculated the moment at which it should 
take place with wonderful precision, and rigged 
up his own simple mechanism for watching it. 
The transit took place on a Sunday, after morning 
ser>'ice. It is not unlikely that the sermon that 
morning was short and absent-minded. Soon 
afterwards failing health brought back the young 
astronomer to Toxteth. Next year, in 1641, he 
died, at the age of twenty-three. Yet, mere 
boy as he was, he ranks, by the testimony of no less 
an authority than Sir Isaac Newton, among the 
two or three great pioneen of English astronomy. 
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CHAPTER IX 
The Three Sieges. 1642- 1660 

We have now reached the most stirring episode 
in the history of Liverpool, when for a time tlie 
borough was drawn from its isolation, and nude 
the shuttlecock of contending armies. And since 
the part played by the borough in the civil war 
was by no means unimportant, it will be impos- 
sible in this chapter to confine ourselves wkoUj 
to local events. 

When in January, 1642* King Charles I left 
London to make preparations for war, and when, 
as a result, both parties began to arm themselves 
in every county, there were few parts of the 
country where the Royalist cause had t more 
promising aspect than in Lancashire. Though 
Manchester and the cast of the county were 
Puritan, all the gentry of the western half of the 
county were devotedly loyal. And thejr had 
as their leader the most gallant and romtnticiUy 
devoted of Royalist heroes. Lord Strange, who 
wielded the immense influence of the Stanleys 
during his father's illness, and himself became 
Lord Derby early in 1643. So confident was 
Lord Strange of the loyalty of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, of both of which counties he was 
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■ Ilfd-liea tenant, that he wanted the king to 
mtUK his lundard at Warrington, and promised, 
■ n that caie, an army of 10,000 men from Lan- 

V cuhire alone. The king preferred Nottingham 

V M a centre, and Lord Strange was left to secure 
I Lancaihire. To do 10 he strained every nerve, 
I rainng 3>ooo men among his own tenantry, while 

the other gentry imitated his example. Mean- 
while the Parliamentarian party had appointed 
a iord-Ueu tenant and a number of deputy- 
Lieutenants of their own, one of whom was John 
Moore of Liverpool, the only Parliamentarian 
landowner in the hundred of West Derby. 
Within the first month or two it became clear 
that the county was sharply divided. Salford 
and Blackburn hundreds were for the parliament ; 
the four western hundreds were for the king. 
This dcange was clearly shown in the beginning 
o< June, when the High Sheriff summoned a 
ooanty meeting at Preston, to open the king's 
commisiion of array. On the moor outside of 
the town the two panic; ranged themselves apart, 
cheering and counter-cheering. The meeting 
broke up without bloodshed, but from that 
moment there was a state of war. 

In the first rush to get possession of warlike 
supplies and fortified places, the Royalists, thanks 
to the energy and alertness of Lord Strange, 
had much the advantage. He seized Wigan, 
Preston, Lancaster and Warrington ; he also 
threw a garrison into Liverpool, where he 
c-pturcd a large store of gunpowder, early in 
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June. For, Puritan though the townsmen were, L 
thcv could not resist the masters of the Gutk | 
and the Tower, and some of their own leadiqg ^ 
men were friendly to the king. John Walkcft c 
mayor in 1642, got a special letter of thanb 
from the king for his activity ; but there was z. 
some opposition, for the mayor was threatened w 
with imprisonment and transportation from the p 
county — perhaps by John Moore. Colonel Norris 1 
of Speke became the Koyalist governor of the town, \ 
and large stores were thrown into the castle. 
But during a year's occupation the Royalists made 
little use of their opportunity. They did nothing 
to strengthen the fortifications, beyond pcrhap 
restoring the earthen ramparts which ran from 
the Old Hall to the bottom of Dale Street. 

Meanwhile Lord Strange had been vigorously 
pressing the Parliamentarians, and though he 
was beaten back from Manchester, he had 
certainly the upper hand of them until he was 
weakened by the summons to send the bulk of 
his forces to take part in the main campaign 
in the south. This gave their chance to the 
Lancashire Parliamentarians, who in the begin- 
ning of 1643 proceeded to attack the Ro)'alist 
strongholds in the west of the county. Lord 
Strange (now Lord Derby) by herculean efforts 
contrived to raise a new army, and for some 
time held his own against the Manchester men. 
But when his only trained regiment was once 
more called off to the south, the Parliamentarians 
rapidly gained ground again ; and as trouble was 
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out in the Isle of Man, Lord Derby 
to betake himself hurriedly thither, nnly 
{ntuinj{ to throw a garrison into Lathora House, 
■car Ormskirk, of which his heroic wife remained 
•n command. The remnant of his army, some 
i.fioomcn, under the gallant Colonel Tyldesley, 
i';pi the field for a short time between Ormskirk 
^nd Preston. 

But the triumphant Parliamentarians, under 
Colonel Aihton, having captured Warrington 
ui the beginning of May, were marching 
towards Liverpool and Lathom House, which 
were now almost the only Royalist strongholds 
retnaintog in Lancaihirc. Tytdesley, fearing to be 
cut off, hurriedly fell back on Liverpool, perhaps 
in the hope of getting by water to Cheitcr. 
Bat he had left his retreat too late. When he 
reached Liverpool, Ashton wa< already hard on 
!.;■ Iiitl-, JuJ there \\j= rm linic tn tlimw i\y 
jJJitional fortilications. \\'h.Ti was worse, a 
vessel of the P.irliamcntarum naiv liad entered 
the Mersey before his arrival, and cut off his 
retreat by water. The townsmen too were 
hostile, for wc uie told that tliey ' readily gave 
entertainment and assistance ' to the Parliamen- 
tarian vessel. In these circumstances no serious 
attempt was made to defend the ramparts. 
Ashmn's army carried them hv storm, and after 
X\\'< davs' hard fightinfi captured the whole line 
of hiiuscs on the north side of Hale Street as well 
a- St. Nicholas' chapel, on the tower of which 
ir,e\- erected irim-^ which commanded the whole 
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the riTcr north of the Old Hall, round Tithebarn 
Street to the Town's End at the top of the Pool, 
beade the modern Technical School. Behind the 
ditch a lofty and thick rampart of earth was 
nited, broken at the ends of Oldhall Street, 
Tithebam Street and Dale Street by massive 
gites which were protected by cannon. A 
•eries of earthworks, with batteries of cannon, 
protected the tine of the Pool ; a strong fort, 
with eieht guns, was erected at the corner of 
the Pom ; and a number of guns were also 
mounted on the Castle. 

To defend the town a regiment of foot and 
1 troop of horse were sent in, their expenses 
forming a 6rst charge on all public money raised 
in the West Derby hundred. In addition, the 
baritesses were required to perform military 
duties, and for their use the mayor and aldermen 
ac'lC entrusted with lOO muskets, loo bandoliers 
■hiulder strjps from ivhich little tin cases 
C' nuining charpcs of powder were suspended) 
ir. J lOO rests, on which to level the heavy muskets. 
M:!:tiry discipline was rigidly entorced ; any 
r-rci-''? who failed to turn out for the performance 
.-.:' hi- military duties 'at the beating of the drum' 
w^> lined Is. (or e.ich otTence. 'I'hc bailifls had 
: k."" periodically through the town 'and take 
r. !ice of j1] str.)ngers and other lodgers' ; and 
i; ;.hc\- found any who were not ' faithful and 
;:.;<tv ' they had to ' remove them forth of the 
t -.m; with all speed possible.' During the period 
■j: war, the authority of the governor overrode 
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all the ordinary borough authorities. This muic 
have been very vexatious ; and still more vexatioas 
was the necessity of providing quarters for the 
soldiers. They seem, indeed, to have been very 
well behaved. A young Puritan, Adam Martin* 
dale, who was in Liverpool during these months, 
tells us that he ' enjoyed sweet communion with 
the religious officers of the company, which used 
to meet every night at one another^s quartcn 
by turns, to read scriptures, to confer of good 
things, and to pray together.* But if the regi- 
mental mess was a model of seemliness, far other 
was the governor's establishment. This same 
Adam Martindalc acted for a time as Colonel 
Moore's secretary ; and he reports that * his 
family was such an hell upon earth as was utterly 
intolerable. There was such a pack of arrant 
thieves, and they so artificial at their trade, 
that it was scarce possible to save anything out 

of their hands Those that were not 

thieves (if there were any such) were generally 
(if not universally) desperately profane, and 
bitter scoffers at piety.' This surprising descrip- 
tion suggests that Colonel Moore was one of tnc 
most undesirable type of Roundheads. Other 
hints suggest that he was a bitter and unscrupulous 
egotist. 

Nevertheless under his rule LiverfHX)! played 
for some months a very vigorous and effective 
part. A small Hect of six warships was kept in 
the Mersey ; and under the command of one 
Captain Danks it ranged the Irish Sea and inflicted 
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ieriou4 damage on the Royalist cause. The only 
rivab whotn Danks had to fear were the shipi 
-~ Bmtol. then in Royalist hands ; but the 
BruTol merchants and seamen seem to have been 
iulf-hcartcd Royalists, for one of their ships, 
Udcn with warlike supplies for Chester, deserted 
and put into the Mersey, where it joined the 
Parliamentarian squadron. The ravages of the 
Liverpool vessels in the Irish Sea were all 
the more imporunt because at this time the 
king was hoping for large reinforcements from 
the Royalists of Ireland under the Marquis of 
Oroiona ; and by preventing the importation 
to Ireland of neceisarj- supplies, and interrupting 
communication between Dublin and Chester, 
Liverpool made the transport uf this force 
ctiilicult. Thus Liverpool was the one weak 
spot in the Royalist position on the west coast, 
an.i ii i- inn surpriMri); in find Lurd Orinomi 
uriiiii;,' i" ilu' Royalists nI Cheshire, 'earnestly 
rciMiTimendini; ' them to attack Liverpool 'as 
M-.n .!> ihey pii>filily i-an,' .ind urging that 'no 
•'.■r\ice, ici iiiv apprelicn^inn. can .n once so iiuich 
.>J\jni.ij.'e tlii- place (DiiWin) and Chester, and 
■'-.jU- them si. useful to e.ich other.' 

Till- niutiug out •>( this ' pirates" nost " was 
■v.c •>{ (lie t.i>k> enirii-ted to an army of 3,000 
•Tu-n under Lord B\ ron \\ hieh landed from 
Inland at Clies-ter In November. 1643. During 
tin- ne\i two montli-, ulieii tliis iVnce was over- 
ruTiTiiiii: Cliesliire, there was jerious alarm in 
l.:-.er[XHjl ; hm in I'cbruari, before Bvron had 
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begun to invade Lancashire, he was defeated at 
Nantwich by two Parliamentarian forces, one 
under Ashton from Manchester, the other from 
the main Parliamentarian army in Yorkshire. 
Byron feU back on Chester, and the garrisoo of 
Liverpool, relieved from its fears, was able to 
devote itself to the siege of Lathom House. 

Ever since April, 1643, the heroic Countesi 
of Derby had successfully maintained herself 
at Lathom, the defence of which, though it is 
no part of our story, forms one of the most 
romantic episodes in the Civil War. Isolated, 
and with scarcely a prospect of relief after B)Ton*s 
defeat, the countess had to deal with two besieging 
forces. The most important of these was drawn 
from the cast of the county, and had its base at 
Bolton ; the other consisted of the garrison of 
Liverpool, under Colonel John Moore. By April 
of 1644 the countess was hard pressed, ner 
ammunition was running low, and her fortress 
was almost battered about her ears. And her 
friends in Chester were addressing piteous appeals 
to the king's headquarters not to aUow so gallant 
a struggle to end in disaster. Her noble husband, 
now returned from the Isle of Man, sent to 
Prince Rupert, most chivalrous of the Royalist 
leaders, a strong and simple appeal. * I do take 
the boldness,* he wrote, * to present you again my 
most humble and earnest request in her behalf 
that I may be able to give her some comfort 
in my next. I would have waited on your 
highness, but that I hourly receive little letters 
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from her, who lupty a few days hence may 
MTcr »end rae more.* But Lord Derby urged 
also that the occupation of the bulk of the 
prrison of Liverpool in the siege of Lathoni 
presented a splendid opportunity for an attack 00 
that town^ ' which your highness took notice of 
ia the map the last evening I was with you, for 
there is not at ihii time fifty men in the garrison/ 
Other reasons also were urging Rupert to 
march to the north. The main Royalist army 
of the north, under the Marquis of Newcastle, 
was penned into York by the combined forces 
of Fairfai, Cromwell, and the invading Scots, 
and its surrender seemed imminent. In May of 
I&44, therefore, Rupert set out from Shrewsbury 
with an army of 10,000 men. His main purpose 
w» to relieve Newcastle and drive the Scots 
home, hut on the way he intended to relieve 
Lathom House and recapture Liverpool. Once 
started, he swept witii ihc rapidity of movement 
which was the secret of his success up into 
Lancashire Hy way of Stockport. At the news of 
hi« approach the besicijers of Lathnm hastily 
broke up the sicpe, Moore falling back on 
Liverpool, while Rigbv with the main body 
retrcited to Bolton. Before, however, the latter 
force could reach its retreat, Rupert flamed down 
uron it, scattered it, and stormed the town, 
which he pave over to his soldiers to plunder. 
Twcntv-two 5t.ind.Trds which had waved over the 
beficjjers of Lathoni were sent by special messen- 
gers to be presented to the countess, and Rupert 
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swept on through Wigan, amid the cheers of 
Royalists pouring in to join him from the lands 
of the Stanleys. Two days later, on June 7, he 
came down over the hill by way of London Raad» 
and saw the cottages of Liverpool beneath him, 
behind the muddy Pool and the long lines of 
earthworks, and with the Castle in the background. 
A mere crow's nest, he called it, that a parcel of 
boys might take. 

Meanwhile inside the mud walls there had 
been feverish preparation for the defence against 
* that viper,* as the frightened Parliamentarians 
called the fiery prince. The garrison, already 
large, had been reinforced by 400 men from 
Manchester. The ships were drawn up in the 
Pool to assist in repelling the attack, or to take 
off the garrison if that should become necessary. 
On the ramparts sacks of Irish wool had been 
heaped, to break the enemy*s fire ; and all 
women and children, together with all men 
suspected of disloyalty, had been removed from 
the town. All who remained, says a corres- 
pondent of the Mercurius BritannicuSy were 
resolute to defend the place. 

But the little town was far from capable of 
standing a siege conducted in force by a large 
army. It was completely overlooked by the 
ridge of hill on the east, and especially by that 

fart of it which looks down on the old town from 
*ime Street and St. George's Hall. Artillery 
placed here might be expected to batter the 
place about its defender?* ears vcrj* easily. Even 
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from an asualt it was ill-protcctcd, for its long 
icnight nrthcn rampart nad no salient angles 
from which a cross-fire could be directed against 
m advancing enemy. Rupert might well imagine 
thai so poor a place ought not long to delay him. 
He had, indeed, no time to spare ; for the 
iiroation in Yorkshire was highly critical. 

He secmt to have begun the attack with a 
Beiy and impetuous assault, hoping to get the 
umc lucceu from a sudden onslaught as he had 
min at Bolton. But his storracrs were repulsed ; 
in this and the subsequent assault he lost no less 
than 1,500 men. There was now nothing to be 
done but to bring his artillerv into rlay ; entrench- 
ments were cat for them along tnc line of Lime 
Street and in the open fields to the north. For 
•evcral dart a 6crcc cannonade went on, so 
Tigoroos tnat the besiegers used up a hundred 
harrcUuf ^-unpuwdLT. ihc' !.u k of uhicli It-ft tlu-m 
ill-provided for ihcir northern campaign. Per- 
hjp> it was jftcr this furious bombardment had 
silenced some of the opposing batteries that the 
•ccond assault was ordered. But it too, was 
triumphantly repulsed ; while the impetuous 
printc. in his headquarters at Kvcrton, fumed 
at the delay. I", very moment was precious, 
for while the siege went on, N'ewc.istic wrote from 
ttie north to implore the Prince to make haste, 
j--urini; him that he could not hold out more than 
• ix davs longer. The unexpected resistance of 
Liverpool was imperilling the whole Royalist cause. 

At longtii, on the i;th or i^tli of the month, 
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Rupert resolved on a nieht attack, the comnund 
of which was entrusted to Caryll, brother of 
Lord Molyneux, on the ground of his local 
knowledge. Molyneux led the surprise part7 
round through the fields on the north of the 
town, and along the path which pierced the 
rampart beside the Old Hall. They reached 
the rampart in their stealthy advance at three 
o'clock in the morning. To their intense surprise 
they found it deserted. Creeping through the 
breaches whicli had been made bv the cannonade 
in the outhouses of the Old Hall, they found 
themselves inside the fortifications before thcv 
met with anv resistance. The reason for this 
was that Colonel Moore had come to the con- 
clusion that the town was no longer defensible ; 
determined to save his men and supplies, he 
had drawn off the greater part of the garrison 
and embarked them in the ships which lay in 
the Pool, during this same night, without giving 
any notice to the burgesses. 

But there still remained some four hundred men 
of the garrison, besides the townsmen; and though 
the governor had deserted and his ships were sail- 
ing down the river, the attacking party had a 
good deal of hard Bghting before they made them- 
selves masters of the town. The street fighting 
lasted for several hours ; and the Royalists gave no 
quarter, slayin:^ ^ almost all they met with, to the 
number of 360, and among others . . . some 
that never bore arms in their lives, yea, one poor 
blind man.* Caryll Molyneux is said to luYe 
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kiDcd (even men with his own hand. But after 
ijtit Royalists had fought their way along Old- 
bU Street and Juggler Street, the remnant of 
the garrison (urreodered at the High Cross, in 
front of tbc modem Town Hall. They were 
impruoned for the time in the Tower and St. 
Nicholas' Chapel, where some of them remained 
tin the town was recaptured by the Parliamen- 
tarUns to the following November. The town 
ms given over to the soldiers to plunder : 
* whatsoever was desiderablc was the soldiers' 
right for their hard service.* 

From the sack and from the fighting Liverpool 
raffered very severely. Six months later, every 
household had to be ordered to send a man with 
a spade to aid in ' better covering the dead bodies 
ol . . . the great company of our inhabitants mur- 
thcred and stiin by Prince Rupert's forcM.* The 
ircemen found it very h.Trd to forgive Colonel 
Mo<irc'i desertion, to which, not unreasonably, 
they attributed these misfortunes ; for the town 
cuuid certainly have resisted for some time longer, 
or. at the worst, have got good terms for surrender. 
It is indeed hard to defend Moore's action, 
rtpccially since he knew that every day's delay 
at Liverpool was of the utmost importance to the 
campaign in Yorkshire. It was openly said that 
he had betrayed the town ; and neither he nor 
jii- family ever recovered their old leadership. 

After the capture Rupert stayed for two or 
:hrcf day; in the castle, not leaving for Ormskirk 
•:l! the rgth. An elaborate plan fur rc-fortifying 
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the town was drawn up by a Spanish engineer, 
one Captain Gomez, but nothing was ever done 
to carry it out, for the Royalists were not long 
aUowcd to remain in possession. Rupert left 
behind him a large garrison of English and Irifth 
under Sir John Byrun, and hastened off to 
Yorkshire. There, on July and, he fought the fate- 
ful battle of Mars ton Aloor, in which the Royalist 
cause in the north was ruined, and the steadier 
flame of Cromwcir$ genius dimmed Rupert's 
lustre. Next day he began a hurried retreat 
through Lancashire. He was expected to stop 
at Liverpool, but he pas<^ed it on one side and 
hastened bv Runcorn to Chester. Lancashire was 
again left to its own resources, and, as in 1643, 
two places alone, Lathom and LiverpooK stood 
out for the Rovalist cause. 

To deal with the two strongholds a Uree 
Parliamentarian force was told off« under Sir 
John Meldrum. During July and August Lord 
Derby and Sir John Byron were still able to keep 
the field, and several skirmishes had to be (ought 
round Ormskirk before the two garrisons were 
finally cooped up within their respective lines. 
The third siege of Liverpool seems formally to have 
begun about the commencement of September. 
It was very different in character from its two 
predecessors. There was a large garrison in the 
town, with ample supplies, including a number of 
cattle ; and the Parliamentarians were in no 
such hurrv as Rupert, and tried no assaults. 
Thev calmlv sat down before the town, drew 
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Kdci of entreachment, and prepared to starve it 
oat. But there must have been many sallies 
of the desperate garrison, and the Royalists of 
the lunounding country strained every nerve to 
reiiere the place. Lord Derby, left mach to 
himself while the siege of Liverpool proceeded, 
nited a new force and marched to the relief, 
bnt a detachment of the besieging army routed 
him with a loss of 500 men. The Cheshire 
Royalists were active too, and planted guns on the 
WirrU shore to prevent the advent of Parlia- 
mentarian ships ; while a considerable army from 
Shropshire started northwards, only to be met 
b)' a superior Parliamentarian force. Presently 
the runaway Colonel Moore returned with hu 
thipi to the Mersey, and the wretched garrison 
fooad themselves beset by sea as well as by land, 
and with no ch.incc of escape. 

The English soldiers of the garrison began to 
crow desperate, fearing to share the vengeance that 
had been threatened to the Irish, and one night, at 
the end of October, fifty of iheni deserted, driving 
with them all the cattle. At this the Irish loo 
began to murmur. Some of the officers, suspecting 
ihem, determined to imitate Moore's example, 
and make .1 dash for it with the ships which lay 
in the Pool ; but while thev were quietly em- 
barking their ammunition, the private soldiers 
mutinied, took all their officers prisoners, and 
■urrcndcred to Sir John Meldrum. who rewarded 
thcni by sparing their lives. Row-boats were 
r.-ompily put out to seize the ships, and the 
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whole of the stores and supplies passed into the 
hands of the besiegers without a blow. Among 
the captured officers were two colonels, two 
lieutenant-colonels, three majors, and fourteen 
captains and other junior officers. The success 
thus gained was considered by the Parliamentary 
leaders sufficiently important to warrant a special 
thanksgiving service, which was held in St. 
Paul's Cathedral on November 5. 

Thus ended the last of the three sieges which 
had brought such unwelcome excitement into 
the lives of the townsmen in 1643 and 16x4, and 
completely disorganised the trade and adminis- 
tration of the borough. Liverpool now settled 
down again under the rule of a Parliamentarian 
military governor, supported by a substantial 
garrison, the only part of the army in Lancashire 
which was not disbanded. Though the tide 
of war several times swept over Lancashire in the 
years from 1644 to 1650, Liverpool was not 
directlv affected bv it ; but more than once the 
Liverpool garrison had to march out, as in 1650, 
when a forlorn dash from the Isle of Man wis 
made by I^ord Derby. A small naval squadron 
used Liverpool as its base to crush out Royalist 
privateering in the Irish sea ; and the port was 
one of the places of embarkation for Cromweirs 
troops on the way to Ireland. 

But on the whole^ peace was restored under the 
iron rule of the soldier?, .ind trade began to revive. 
The town, too, got handsome recompense from 
parliament for the suffering it had endured. 
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Ilterc were pensions fur the widows and oq^hans of 
[fae aUiD; there were grants of timber from Knowa- 
Icy and Croxtcth, and of lead from Lathom House 
for the repair of ruined houses ; thert was even 
I magniBccnt grant from Cromwell of 10,000 
acres of land in Gahvay, but Him turned out 
to be entirely illusor)', for after wasting a good 
dctl of money, the burgesses failed to get posses- 
Boa of their shadow}' estate. 

More practical, if temporary, advantages also 
renilted from the Cromwelliao regime. Not the 
least of these was the disappearance of Lord 
Molyncux and hb cbims ; all of^which were trans- 
ferred, by a formal grant of Parliament, to the 
bnr^css-body, which thus (for a time) got rid of 
every shadow of feudal supremacy. Another 
bocu which the Comrooawcalth Parliament gave 
«m the turning of Liverpool into a sepante 
Tjn^h ; the tilhcs which h;id been p.ikl hv the 
Durgcsscs to Wahon Church since before the 
foundation of the borough, being now devoted to 
the maintenance of the minister of St. Nicholas', 
the Rev. John Fogg. This arrangement, however, 
lasted only until the Restoration, Liverpool was, 
like cast Lancashire, frankly Presbyterian, and 
formed the chief centre of the fifth of the nine 
Classes or Presbyteries into which Lancashire 
«j- divided durinc the period of Presbyterian 
a^cndancy. 

But though the Commonwealth brought many 
advantages, its stern and exacting rule had many 
defects also ; and even Liverpool, which had 
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gained so much, became more and more weary of 
the military dictatorship. The Independent armjr 
officers treated the Presbyterian ministers very 
harshly, harried them about, and imprisoned 
divers of them in Liverpool Castle. The con* 
tinned maintenance of the military regime in the 
town was deeply resented, and many were the 
demands for the reduction of the garrison to 
such numbers as could be housed in the Castle 
without invading the freemen's dwellings, and 
for the demolition of the walls and gates, with 
the vexatious military regulations about ingress 
and egress. Above all, the practical suppression 
of self-government by the subordination of the 
town to the military governor was an infraction 
of the burgesses' liberties such as thev had not 
experienced since the days of Edmund of Lan- 
caster. Even the Puritans of the town, who 
were many, welcomed with enthusiasm the 
restoration of the old monarchy and the return 
to the old state of things. But the effects of the 
revolution were indelible ; and, as we shall see 
in the next chapter, there is quite a different 
atmosphere in Liverpool after 1660. The storm 
of war had obliterated many old landmarks, 
which could not be restored. 
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CHAPTER X 

The Begiumf^ of Modern Uverpooi 
1 660-1 700. 

L ftorms of the Civil War had ruddy shaken 
Bt of itt rut the quiet market town and 
DUling port which we have so long observed, and 
die h*lf century which followed the restoration of 
Charles It mw a new beginning in the history 
of Liverpool. This fresh start is observable 
on every ride : in the trade and industries 
of the town, in the form of its jjovernment, in 
■.r,L chirjc;tcr of its inhabitants .iiid their relation 
Tt ;hci: nei^'iibiniis. and in the p;irt uhieli the 
-orough pJ.iyi in the life oi tlie nation. Tiiougii 
:hc growth of thi*! period, in numbers and wealth, 
wa^ snuil in comparison with that which some 
Uior periods have shown, yet there is no period 
in the long story of Liverpool which witnessed 
a more radical change. The Liverpool of 1710 
•5 almost unrecognizably different from the 
Liverpool of 1660. 

Ana first, the period saw a surprising develop- 
ment oi Liverpool's trade. In T699 the burgesses 
could boast (perhaps with some exaggeration) that 
their town had become ' the third port of the 
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trade of England/ and that ^ from scarce pA>uv 
the salaries of the officers of the customs/ it 
now yielded * upwards of ^^50,000 per annum' 
in customs duties. Several causes conspired to 
produce this striking advance. One of tnese waif)! 
undoubtedly the growth of the manufacturing 
industries of Manchester and eastern Lancaslilrc, 
which had now begun to spin a little cotton 
(brought at first from the East) as well as wbpT 
and linen. These new industries gave Liverpool 
commodities for export both to Ireland and to 
more distant markets. The settlement of Ireland 
no doubt helped, and the Irish trade of Liverpool 
steadily increased, completely dwarfing that of 
Chester. With the continent also there was an 
expansion of commerce, and Liverpool ships arc 
found plying not only to Spain and France, 
from which they brought much wine, but also 
to Baltic ports, where they began to compete 
with the ships of Hull. 

But the most important feature of the pcdfld* 
which marks it as the beginning of Liverpool^ 
greatness, was the opening out of a direct trade on 
a comparatively large scale w*ith the American^ 
colonies, and especially with the West Indies. 
The secret of all the buoyant prosperity of these 
years is to be found here. At last Liverpool 
, was finding her way to her kingdom. As early 
as 1673, when the traveller Blomc visited the 
town, he reported that it contained * diven 
eminent merchants, whose trade and traffic, 
especially with the West Indies, make it famous * ; 
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lad he added that the neighbourhood of Man- 

tbttter and other rising industrial centres 'afforded 
b greater plenty and at rcasonabler rates than 
molt placet in England such exported commodities 
■ prwjcr for the West Indies.* 

But it was not only the prosperity of Mau- 

iicjter, but the adversity of London, that told in 
ijvour of Liverpool. The jfrcat^plaguc of 1665 
and the great fire of 1666, togcdier with the 
insecurity of southern waters during the Dutch 
wan of the fame yean, drove several merchants Ui 
find a new scat for their trade in the north, and 
thirty years later I^ivcipoel mt-n ilicinselvea 
TrjcM the commencement of their greatness to 
rliis fact. When the fierce struggle with France, 

^.hich was to last for more than a century, began 
ID 1689, Ltverpooi gained a new advantage at 
the expense of her southern rivals ; for Londpo"^ 
r:.crchanii were jxT^u.idcd lh.it it was hL'tter tu ' j-. 

i'Ting thfir AViiitricjn ilnp')rl^ ' north about ' . . «• 

round Ireland.' and transport them by land from 
Liverpool, rathiT than ' run the risk of having 
their ships taken ' by the French pirates who 
infested the English Channel. The Irish Sea, 
indeed, was not free from privateers : in 1690, 
wc hear of ' fifteen )Tivateers and two French 
men-of-war waitinj: nigh the north channel for 
the return of the West India ships belonging 
to Liverpool.' But if these pirates ventured so 
lar. how inucii more insecure must the narrow 
uatct'* of the Kngtish Channel liavc been ! So 
the Liverpool vessels increased rapidly in number, 
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and were kept actively employed. When King 
William III, preparing to invade Irebnd, made 
enquiries as to the best ports at which to get 
shipping for his troops, he was told by the customs 
officials that Chester had no ships and only 2 few 
small barks for coasting trade, while Liverpool hid 
^ 60 or 70 good ships of 50 to 200 tons.* But the 
officials were doubtful if much use could be 
made of them, ' because they drive a universal 
foreign trade to the Plantations (colonics) and else- 
where,' and were continuously engaged. The 
business of transport was now despised by Liver- 
pool shipowners, and the terms they charged were 
so high that the royal officials were frightened 
and applied for further instructions. 

The chief commodities imported by these busy 
ships were sugar and tobacco, both mainly produced 
in the West Indies, which were then, and for. a 
century afterwards, the centre of the most lucra- 
tive traffic in the world. The sugar trade wj5 
greatly encouraged by the erection of sugar- 
refineries in the town. The first of these was' 
built about 1668 by a ' Mr. Smith, a great sugar 
baker of London,* who was probably one of those 
driven to Liverpool by the plague and the fire 
and the Dutch wars. He rented from Sir Edward 
Moore a piece of land in Cheapside« on the 
north side of Dale Street, on which he erected 
a building ' forty Icct square and four storeys 
high ' ; and Moore joyfully anticipated that 
tliis would bring to Liverpool ^ a trade of at 
least ^^40,000 a year from the Barbadoes, which 
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fonDcrly this town never knew.' f-iom that date 
the sugar tndc and the induitr^- o{ sugar reEning 
aerci lotted back ; Liverpool steadily made. 
ieneU their chief centre in England. 

Even more important was the tobacco trade. 
Ic vm claimed that all the tobacco for Ireland, 
Scotland, and the north of Kogland came to 
liveipooL Sir Thomas Johnson, one of the 
Ibrcaioit of the vigorous men who were busy 
re-nuking Liverpool in these years, spoke of it 
in 1701 as * one of the chiefest trades ot England,* 
md asserted that any interference with it would 
'destroy half the shipping of Liverpool.' ' We 
arc sadly envied, God knows,' he said, ' especially 
the tobacco trade, at home and abroad.' Liver- 
pool can scarcely have been the object of much 
nmr before this period. 

The growth of trade brought inevitabljr a 
T-ivid growth ot population ; and though it is 
iimcuh to arrive at accurate figures, the popula- 
tion 01 the town seems 10 have risen from 2,000 
t-r Icsi ar the time ot the Civil War to over 5,000 
at the beginning uf the eighteenth century. 
Thee may seem sniali figures ; but Kngland at 
that date included tew large towns. Among the 
newcomers were many men of some wealth and 
j^>oiition. Commerce at this period was becoming 
respectable, and we arc told that ' many gcntlc- 
mcn'j suns uf Lancashire, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
Statfordshirc, Cheshire and North Wales were 
put apprentices in the town.' 

To jceonimodatc ihe growing population 
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building went on apace. The original seven 
streets, which had held all the townsmen of 
Liverpool for more than four hundred years, 
were rapidly added to. The most energetic 
pioneer in this direction was Sir Edward Moore, 
who thus hoped to coin money out of his Liver- 
pool lands. Before 1668 he had made Moor 
otreet, parallel with Water Street, Fenwick 
Street (which he named after his father-in-bw« 
Sir John Fenwick, of Northumberland), Fen- 
wick s Alley, and Bridge's Alley, and was fuD 
of schemes for further improvements. Lord 
Molyneux, anxious to share in the prospcrit}', 
cut a street through the Castle orchard down 
to the Pool, and gave it his own name — afterwards 
abbreviated to Lord Street. 

Many of the streets in the centre of the town 
owe their names to the burgesses of the period. 
Alderman Preeson was the first man to build a 
house on the edge of the castle ditch, and is com* 
memoratcd in Prceson's Row. Thomas Lancelot 
was a * drunken idle fellow * and scarcelv deser\'es to 
be commemorated in the name of the street which 
was cut through his Hey or field; but Roger James, 
who gave his name to James Street, was * a very 
honest man/ and had ^a good woman to his wife/ 
Sir Thomas Street owes its name to Sir Thomas 
Johnson, already named, who owned a croft on 
the site of the Municipal Buildings ; and * a 
brave street/ now known as Hackins Hev, was 
cut through the Hey of John Hacking. 

But the most important extension of the town 
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wu that over tKe waste, which now first began to 
be built Dpon. Wc shall have occasion later 
to allude to some troubles which were connected 
mill thii development. But it may here be 
Boud that the opening up of the waste, which 
WM claimed as corporation property, led to a 
great increase in the revenue of the borough, 
which was also swelled by the increase of trade 
does. In 1662 the corporate income, exclusive 
of rates, which were seldom levied, was £z%l 
19s. 3d. \ in 1700 it had risen to j^i,203 5s. 2d. 

While the town was thus expanding, it was 
impocsible that it should be content to remain 
uidcr outworn feudal restrictions, or to continue 
iti traditional dependence upon its great 
neighbours. A new generation of prosperous 
meKhants — ihc Claytons, the Clevelands, the 
Johnsons, the Tarlctons — wielded the destinies 
!■! the town, and ' knowing not Joseph,' they 
were the less likely to take for granted their own 
infi-riority to the old patrons of the town. These 
connexions had already been shaken by the wars ; 
and the greater income now controlled by the 
T')«n Council gave a new confidence in fighting 
the baulf of independence. And so, in many 
wavs, wc feel a different spirit in the burgesses 
in these days. 

In nothing was this new independence of 
temper more strikingly exhibited than in the 
relation of the burgesses to the Moorcs, who, 
alter beinc the principal inhabitants of the town 
:■ r iMiir hiindrcii years, now found themselves 
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flouted, and before long were driven to cot tlieir 
connexion with the town altogether. Sir Edward 
Moore, son of the runaway regicide colonel of 
whom wc have heard so much in the bst chapter, 
had succeeded, on the death of his father in 
1650, to an estate which was deeply encumbered 
with debt. At the Restoration he would have 
lost it altogether, confiscated as a punishment 
for his father's treason, had he not fortunately 
married Dorothy Fenwick, daughter of a stalwart 
Northumberland royalist, on whose account he 
was pardoned. The unwavering affection of the 
gentle Dorothy reflects a pleasant light on 
Moore's character, which otherwise shows un- 
pleasantly enough. For he was utterly soured by 
his misfortunes, and a harsh and vindictive temper 
showed itself in a constant series of disputes with 
the burgesses. The family had been discredited 
by the behaviour ol Colonel Moore in the siege 
of 1644, and Sir Edward was not the man to 
regain lost popularity. He found his pet schemes 
for improving his Liverpool property checked 
bv the Town Council's malice. He saw himself 
ousted from his family's traditional leadership 
in the borough. Moore was loyal enough to the 
town ; but his view of the right relation between 
them was that they should * hold closely together,' 
and that he should ^ as a gentleman countenance 
them before the king ' with * their purse to 
back ' him. In other words, the relation was 
to be that of patron and clients. But the new 
generation of merchants declined to accept such 
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I rehtion, and refused to elect him either to the 
nuforalty or to parliament. In a very full 
dacription of his lands and tenants in Liverpool, 
wfaich he wrote for the guidance of his son, he 
GUUIOI find venomed words enough to charac- 
Krise his fellow-townsmen. * They have deceived 
■c twice, even to the rutn of my name and family, 
lad not God in mercy saved me ; though there 
WIS none at the same time could profess more 
kindneH than they did, and acknowledge in 
their Tcry own memories what great patrons 
Bjr father and grandfather were to the town. 
.... Have a care you never trust them, .... 
for ioch a nest of rogues was never educated in 
one town of that bigness.' Each of his opponents 
in mm is characterised in the bitterest words 
Us pea could find : ' one of the lurchingest 
knave* in town,* ' a sour dop fellow ' ' a notorious 
knave,' * .t b.-i!c, iU-contrivcd fellow,' * a knave 
')f knaves,' ' .t very cunninc; wani-in,' ' one of 
the hardest men in town,' ' an idle drunken 
l>!Ioi^,' 'a base fcllnw .md a kn.Tvc and hi-i wife 
■■^orsc' and so forth. ' The Lord Jesus forgive 
them ! ' he pravcd — .ippcalinp to Heaven to do 
■-\hai was bcvond his own power. Sir Edward 
Moon' died in 1678, a worn-nut old man at 
The a</e of fortv-four, and his shrewd plans for 
r:'.akint; advantage of the town's growing wealth 
-.\ere never carried out. His son, a thriftless 
" u>ele<? -^park,' was the last representative of 
the family in Liverpool. He mortgaged his 
!and« more deeply tlian ever ; and at length, in 
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171 2, the mortgages were foreclosed, and the bst 
of the Moorcs retired to the south of Engbnd. 
The disappearance of the oldest and chief family 
was the breach of one of the chief links with the 
middle age. 

Another link, of a more vexatious kind, was 
broken in this same period by the final settlement 
of the old quarrel with the Molyneuxes. They 
had regained the lordship of the town it the 
Restoration, with all its vague and ill-dciincd 
powers, and the old disputes were promptly 
renewed. Lord Molvneux, like Sir Edward 
Moore, hoped to profit by the prosperity of the 
town. It iKcurred to him that the waste, which 
had so long been left to the burgesses because it 
was practically valueless, ought to belong to the 
lord of the manor ; and, supported by counseFs 
opinion, he resolved to continue his new road« 
Lord Street, over the Pool and across the waste. 

But when his servants began to build a bridge 
at the busy tramway junction of our day where 
Lord Street joins Church Street, they were met 
by forcible resistance : the mayor pulled the 
bridge down and confiscated the wood and stones. 
Lord Molyneux responded by a whole series of 
actions at law, in which the question of the 
right of ownership of the waste as well as many 
other questions were raised. The burgesses were 
quite ready to fight him, the more so as the charter 
of Charles I confirmed them in all that they 
claimed, and probably it was because he realised 
this that Lord Molyneux agreed to a compromise. 
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more made use of the Castle as a storehouse for 
arms and supplies ; and when a few years later, 
in 1694, ^^ ^^^ implicated in an attempted 
Jacobite rising, he was punished by being deprived 
of his hereditary constableship, and not long 
afterwards the burgesses obtained a lease of the 
Castle site. Its ultimate fate we shall see in a 
later chapter. In the meantime it is enough to 
note that the once terrible fortress, which had 
kept their ancestors in awe, had come under 
burghal control ; and that is another breach 
with mediaeval conditions. 

A still further sign of the new age is that in 
1699 Liverpool was again, and this time finally, 
cut off from the parish of Walton, and trans- 
formed into a distinct parish. This very reason- 
able change had been already made during the 
Commonwealth, but the ola arrangement had 
been restored in 1660. Now the burgesses were 
able to present so strong a case that their petition 
could not be refused. At the same time, as 
St. Nicholas' Chapel had become too snull for 
the growing population, the burgesses obtained 
powers to erect a second church at the public 
expense on the waste beyond the Pool, after- 
wards known as St. Peter's ; and by a curious 
arrangement Liverpool became a parish with two 
rectors and two parish churches. Before this 
new arrangement could be completed Lord 
Molyneux, owner of the great tithes of Walton, 
had to be compensated, as had also the Rector 
of Walton ; but the borough had no difficulty 
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BOW in finding the necessary funds. Under the 
acts which completed this change the right of 
appointing and the duty of paying the two 
recton was given to the corporation, and thus 
Liverpool became ecclesiastically as well as feudally 
independent. But it should be noted that the 
creation of the parish involved the establishment 
of a new governing authority, for the vestry, or 
meeting of parishioners (whether freemen o( the 
borough or not), became automatically responsible 
for the administration of the Poor Law. This 
was the first of a series of ruling bodies distinct 
from the town council, which was to be greatly 
extended during the next century, and to bring 
the government of the borough into a very 
confascd state. 

But the most striking feature of this period 
was the grxnvth of keen party feeling in the 
borouch, whcff, in a smnli field, tht- bitter strife 
of thf two iiriMt nation.il panics was ecliued. 
The cle.ir-cut division of the people into two 
partic-i i* .1 now feature in this age. Its effects 
were displayed in the parliamentary elections. 
which during thi-se years were much more keenly 
lousht than ever before; the davs when the 
bureesscs wore so little interested in national 
jtTairs a> to leave their members to be nominated 
hv Lord Derbv or the Ch.inccUor of the Duchy 
r.ad vani>hed for ever. 

Hut the rivalry of tlie two parties was still more 
clearly niani tested in the realm of nuinicipal 
:-'i!itio-, Tlu-rc ha- never been a period in the 
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history of Liverpool when party strife was 10 
bitter, or party leaders so unscrupulous in their 
tactics, as in the half-century following the 
Restoration. Two parties fought desperately 
for a monopoly of power ; and the result of 
this half-century of conflict was a remarkable 
series of changes in the s)^tem of local govern- 
ment. It is significant that these changes came 
about in accordance with the fluctuations of 
opinion in the nation at large, so that it is 
impossible to tell the story clearly without frequent 
references to the state of national politics. 

The two parties whose feud distracted Liver- 
pool during this half-century originated in the 
strife of the Civil War. We have seen that during 
that period, though there were many Royalists 
in the town, who were strengthened by the 
support of the neighbouring gentr}% yet the 
majority of the population were Puritan in 
temper. The regime of Cromwell had produced 
a reaction here as throughout England ; amd 
when the Restoration came most of the burgesses 
were doubtless glad to return to the old ways, 
and saw, without very keen regret, the extrusion 
of the Presbyterian minister, the Rev. John Fogg, 
who had occupied the pulpit of St. Nicholas^ 
during the Commonwealth period, and who, 
with the ministers of Walton and Toxtcth Park, 
was driven out by the Act of Uniformity in 1662. 
At the same time the town clerk, five aldermen, 
and seven ordinary members of the Town Council 
were deposed from their positions ; perhaps the%* 
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alio were not very deeply regretted ; and no 
leu tlun thirty-eight new freemen, all powerful 
landownen of the neighbourhood, and all good 
civalicrs, were admitted in a batch to strengthen 
the Ro/alist element in the town. 

There atill remained a good many inhabitants 
of laverpool who clung to the modes of worship 
tnd belief of the previous period, and who formed 
1 group of dissenters in the town; when travelling 
di»»enttng ministers visited Liverpool in secret, as 
ihcy sometimes did, they got (as one of them 
reporii) 'frequent opportumties' and 'good com- 
fort*; and when Charles II, in his anxiety to win 
Puritan support, permitted (by the Declaration 
of Indulgence) open worship in dissenting forms, 
a chapel was built in Pool Lane, or South Castle 
Street, the services being conducted bv Samuel 
Aogier, the minister of Toxtcth. No aoubt the 
Puritan Urmcrs ot 'I'oxieth helped to keep non- 
conlurmity alive in Liverpool. 

The steady nonconformists, however, were few 
and discredited, and the high church cavaliers 
seemed to be triumphant in the early years of the 
period. But iiicrc were very many who, though 
they made no difficulty about taking the oaths or 
attending the church services, had yet Puritan 
sympathies both in religion and politics. Among 
these were included some of the principal 
merchants of the town, sucli as Thomas Clayton, 
Thomas Johnson, and William N'orris. It would 
be misleading to call these men Puritans ; it will 
be convenient to denominate tiiem Whigs and 
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their rivals Tories, though these names did not 
come into use till about twenty years after the 
Restoration. 

The Whigs, then (including both conformists 
and nonconformists), seem to have had a Urge 
majority among the freemen. And, in spite ot 
the weeding out of the Council, for some time 
that body appears to have included as many 
Whig as Tory members. The Tories endeavoured 
to secure their ascendancy by obtaining a nov 
charter, to obtain which they enlisted the support 
of that sound cavalier. Lord Derby, son of the 
hero of the Civil War ; but three applications 
which they made before 1667 ^^*^re unsuccessful. 

For more than ten years after the Restoration 
there was no outbreak of actual strife between 
the parties, partly, no doubt, because all the 
energies of the town were engaged in the struggle 
with Lord Molyneux. But in 1672, after that 
question had been finally settled, the party feud 
broke out with violence. The Tories bv that 
time were in a majorit)' in the Council, while 
the Whigs were in a majority in the Assembly of 
Burgesses. The Tories, therefore, seem to have 
prevented the Assembly from meeting or passing 
by-laws, as it had an undoubted right to do 
under the charter of Charles I, and thev would 
appear also to have taken out of the hands of 
the Assembly the election of the bailiffs — the 
only means which the burgesses possessed of in- 
fluencing the composition of the Council, of which 
the bailiffs became life-members on election. 
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In 1673 the trojblc came to its height 
It the annual Assembly for the election of the 
iU}-or and bailifTs, which the outgoing mayor 
dedared to be dissolved immediately after the 
aew mayor'* election. The Whigs refused to 
iuTC ihcir righlK thus overridden, and a group 
of cwcnty-stx of them declined to adjourn, kept 
ibe mayor in his chair for the space of two hours 
bj force — meetings being illegal unless he was 
|Mcacat — and proceeded to transact business, the 
uinre of which is not recorded, because the 
records were kept by the party in power, who 
chose to regard the proceedings as riotous and 
illegal. Eventually the mayor was released by 
officers with halberds, and the riotous freemen 
were all deprived of their freedom by resolution 
of the Toiv Council. 

Bot the Whigs still continued to be in a majority 
in ihc A-?ciiiMy "if Rurgtsse-;, and wrrc thus iiMe 
occasionally to elect a Whig mayor. The mayor of 
1676, a Whig, just before the electii>n day admitted 
a whole batch of Whigs as freemen, without con- 
sulting the Council, no doubt for the purpose of 
making sure of a majority at the next election. The 
Council, huwcver, resolved that all these freemen 
*hould be struck off the roll, claiming (without 
any show of law) that it alone could elect free- 
men ; and when a Whig mayor again received a 
majoritv of votes, the Council calmly declared 
his competitur elected on the mtist trifling 
grounds. 

'I'hc immediate outcome ol all this strife was 
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the grant of a new charter by Charles II, 00 
the application of the Tories in the CoundL 
without any consultation of the Assembly of 
Burgesses, to whom supreme power had been given 
by the previous charter. The new charter had the 
effect of absolutely securing the ascendancy of 
the Tories. It raised the number of the Council 
(hitherto unfixed, but usually about forty) to 
sixty, and laid it down that nfteen of the sixty 
should be non-resident burgesses. As the non- 
resident burgesses were mostly count)' gentlemen 
who were all sound Tories, the object of this 
provision is clear enough. It gave the Tory party 
a solid block of votes, which could be \x$ed on 
an emergency. 

But the most striking feature of the new charter 
was that it gave to the Council the right of electing 
the mavor and bailiffs, the election of whom was the 
sole relic of power now remaining to the Assembly 
of Burgesses. There was now no occasion for the 
Assembly ever to be summoned, and the Tory 
minority were left in absolute and irresponsible con- 
trol of all the resources of the town. And there 
seemed no possible mode of getting rid of their 
power ; for as the members of the Town Council 
sat for life, and themselves filled up all vacancies 
in their own body, it was certain that every new 
member would be a Torj*. Naturally there was 
warm opposition to this intolerable arrangement. 
But opposition was useless. Some of the principal 
Whigs in the Council (among them Alderman 
Thomas Johnson, their most active leader) 
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declmed to uke the oaths under the charter, 
bat the only result of that was that they were 
deposed, aod replaced by Tories. The town had 
n> K«le dowo as best it might under the rule 
of an irremovable oligarchy out of sympathy 
■lith the majority of its subjects, and there 
KCmed to be DQ hope of relief, for it was part 
d the policy of the crown to establish the 
aoeiKLincyof the ultra-royalist party in the towns, 
which had been the strongholds of Puritanism. 
But there were some things which even a high 
Toiy Council could not stand ; their loyalty to 
the church was even stronger than their loyalty 
to the Idng, and when the Whigs in London 
began to pUy uptm the popular tear of Catholi- 
cism, even the Tory Council grew anxious and 
nsdve. When the panic about the Popish plot 
WM used by the Whig« as a pretext for a definite 
jncmpt to txcladc the king's Cat)iolie brother, 
the UuLc of Y'ork, from the throne, all England 
fell into a fever of excitement, pouring in addresses 
to the crown on one side or another. The 
Liverpool Tories sent up a loyal address, but 
under a veil of devotion its phrases gave expression 
to their religious fears, and if Charles II (at heart 
a Catholic) ever read it, he must have found much 
amusement in it. For the good anxious Tories 
thanked him profusely for his adlierence to the 
true Protestant religion, ' notwithstanding your 
Diany and great temptations to the contrary,' 
and for his promise to ' endeavour the extir- 
pation of Popery ' ; and they indicated their 
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support of the king in his struggle to secure the 
succession to his ^ Papist ' brother by undertaking 
to spend their lives and fortunes in defending hii 
majesty's ^ royal persons, heirs and lawful suc- 
cessors against all Popish contrivances and devices 
whatsoever.' 

King Charles gut his own way; the * No Popcrj*' 
craze was forgotten ; and the leading Whigs ruined 
themselves in the eves of the country bv invoKine 
themselves in a foolish plot against the king*s life. 
Toryism was again triumphant* and its doubts 
were forgotten. The Liverpool Council sent up a 
new address, couched in a lyrical vein of bom* 
basiic loyalty, bitterly condemning * that K>rt ot 
men (the Whigs) whose infectious anti-monarchtal 
principles are enough to em]X)ison all who arc 
not sufficiently prepared with the infallible 
antidote of loyalty/ and devoutly praying (mth 
an allusion to Dryden's topical satire of ' Absalom 
and Achitophcl ') that * the counsel of your 
faithful Ilushais shall ever prevail against the 
united force of all aspiring Absaloms, and the 
desperate advice of all pestilent Achitophels/ 

But this ardent lovaltv was ill rewarded. In 
1684 (just a year after this address) Liverpool 
was required to surrender her charter, in order 
that it might be revised in such a way as to give 
the control 01 the borough not merely to tlic 
Tory party, but to the king. The same course 
was being taken at the same time with must 
other English boroughs. The mayor* therefore, 
travelled to Warrington in order to yield up 
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precious document to the infamous Judge 
Ftcjs, representing ihc crown. The revised 
titer was issued in the name of James II, 
aria II having died before it was ready. In 
e p<MnI only did tt shew any material change 
iffl iti predcceiior. The Tory ascendancy was 
It maintained, but the new charter also 
itaioed a clause empowering the crown at any 
He to remove any of the borough officers or 
r member of the Town Council. 
rbis clause was intensely unpopular even with 
; high Tories of the Council, and the fervour of 
sir loyalty began to abate from this moment. 
ready, in 1684, a Tory alderman had been fined 
' irfustng to promise not to attend unlawful 
«tings — probaoly meetings of the burgesses at 
gc. In 1687 loyalty was still more sorely tried, 
len the king intervened to protect two Roman 
tholics from tiif persecution of the High 
.urch Council. These were one Richard 
thoni. J >urgeon, .ind hh wife, who kept a 
lool. The) hiid been prosecuted in the 
rouj;Ii cuurls liir piirMiing profcssiorij unlawful 

Papl-^^ ; I'ut .1 ro\.iI mandate came down 
Icriiiu i!ic pru>eciition to cease, and the 
ihoni- t(i t'e left in peace, and when this order 
•■ di>rei,Mi\ieJ. the deputy mayor and the 
li'T aklerm-in — both j;(i()d Tories — were suni- 
rih rcinu\ed liuin their otlice> bv royal order. 
The jirowinj; alien.itjon belueeii the Tories 
i the kin>; un religious questions was still 
.re tiearl) >liuun Uuee months later, when a 
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commissioner came down to enquire whether the I 
mayor and council would do their best to secure | 
the election to parliament of two members who I 
would vote for tne repeal of the Test Act agaimt ; 
Catholics. The mayor's reply was guardedljr { 
hostile : ' that what is required by his majes^ 
is a very weighty and new thing, and that he | 
was not provided to give any other answer bot 
this : when it shall please the king to call a new 
parliament, he purposed to vote for such persons 
as he hoped woulcl serve the just interests both 
of his majesty and the nation.' Loyalty stopped 
short when the church was threatened ; ana at 
first even the Tory Council was ready to welcome 
the landing of William of Orange and the over* 
throw of the Stuart line. 

But the revolution was not carried out without 
trouble. Lord Molyneux, a Catholic, was strong 
on the side of James II, and a body of regular 
soldiers lor a time occupied Liverpool in the 
interest of the king, even threatening the life of 
Lord Derby who, though a Royalist, had after 
some hesitation declared on the side of William 
of Orange. The flight of James II, however, 
put an end to all trouble, and the Tory Town 
Council seized the opportunity to drop the recent 
charter and to restore the deposed members. 
For a short time party feuds were forgotten ; 
some of the expelled Whigs returned to the 
Council ; but the Tories remained dominant, 
and when in 1691 they obtained from the new 
king and queen a confirmation of the charter of 
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"fcaTlri II, their power seemed to be securel)' 
ittbG&hed. 

The recoocUiation of the parties, however, did 
IOC last long. The Whigs, in a large majority 
iswng the freemen, were not likely to accept 
[faeir continued exclusion from power, and began 
m agitation for a new charter. To push their 
diims they needed strong supporters at West- 
unsTcr, and the first great trial of strength 
between the parties came in the election of 
169^ In that year the Whig candidate, Jasper 
Maodit, a local merchant, polled 400 votes 

K'nit fifteen cast for hi» Tory opponent, one 
tfaerton, though Lord Derby and other 
naenata strained every nerve to secure Brother- 
too s election. The Tory mayor even went so 
hr a« CO declare Brothenoo elected, amid notou* 
icme* at the hu^rine?, hut on a petition to the 
Houfc of Commons this decision was overthrown, 
and the mavor sharply reprimanded. Now began 
a vehement stnipjjle on the charter question. 
The Torv Council commanded all the resources 
of the town, wiiicli thev prepared to use lavishly. 
The \Vhi;.'s on their side, headed bv old Thomas 
Johnson and hi^ son, raised funds to fight their 
battle by private subscription, to which the 
merchants of the town liberally subscribed ; 
while the two members in parliament ' laid their 
Scad- close together,' to good effect. 

The result was that William III granted a 
new charter in 1695, which was to be the govern- 
•np charter of the town till the Municipal Reform 
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Act of 1835. I'nfortunatcly it was so badljr 
drawn up that it gave room for bitter dtspuco 
later. Its object was simply to restore the 
system of government which had existed before 
the charter of Charles II. It therefore restored 
to the burgesses the right of electing the mayor 
and bailiffs, and also the right of legislating for 
the town over the heads of the Town Council, 
but this was so badly phrased that the Council 
was later able to claim that the clause giving this 
power was only intended to fix its own quorum. 
The number of the Council was reduced to forty, 
and a new Council, predominantly \Vhig« wis 
nominated in the charter. Thus, after their long 
exclusion, the control of the borough passed into 
the hands of the Whigs. In their hands it 
remained for three quarters of a centurj'. 

But this did not end the strife. The Tories 
refused to accept the new charter, as the Whigs 
had refused to accept that of Charles II. The 
ex-mavor actually declined to surrender the 
town plate, which he had held as surety* for the 
costs of resisting the new charter, a debt which 
the Whigs naturally repudiated. The * old- 
charter * men, as they were called, remained a 
substantial party for nearly a generation, always 
ready for intrigue ; and their opportunity came 
when, in the reign of Queen Anne, the high 
church and Tory party got the upper hand again 
in national affairs. A petition was sent up to the 
queen for the quashing of the last charter ; but 
after dragging on for a year, and causing bitter 
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nrife in the town, the agitation ended in failure^ 
and the ^liigs remained in power. 

Thui on all sides this period is one of great 
kctivily and constant change, and the borough has 
«r)' decidedly emerged from its long obscurity. 
Tlie new dignity of its governing body, and the 
greater importance of the interests it had to 
afeguard. ncccuitaicd a much greater formality 
IB procedure, and these years saw the adoption 
of elaborate rules of debate for the Town Council. 

The meetings now took place in a handsome 
new Town Hall, which was built in 1673, and 
frpUccd the old common-hall bequeathed to 
the borough by John Crosse, which had served 
tor a century and a half. The new building, 
the fint great public building erected in Liver- 
pool, iiood in the middle of the broad market 
plirc in frnnt of the modem town hall. It looked 
up the narrow Cajtlc Street, and behind it lay 
ihc narrtnv Hiijh Street and the butchers' 
shambles. It was raijcd on a colonnade of 
arches, npon to the air, and the covered place 
thus provided was used as an exchange, the 
council chamber and banquetinp hall being on 
the hr5t Hoor. 

Here the meetings of the Council were held 
regularly at one p.m. on the first Wednesday 
uf each month. All members of the Council 
were required to wear their uthcial robes, which 
were of different pattern for biuliff>;. aldermen, 
and common councillors. 'I'he mayor had four 
S.ilberdiir< to attend him ' on all occasions,' 
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and when he took the chair a mace, preseatcd 
by Lord Derby in 1669, ^^7 before him, * ricUf 
gilt and 'engraven 'with his majesty's arms tad 
the arms of the town.' The borough owned bf 
this time a good deal of ^silver plate, for use It 
the banquets which ""^were frequently giYCii» 
especially on fair-days and at elections ;1 bat tke 
body of freemen were now too numerous to feast 
all together as they had once done, and these 
festivities were confined to the members of Council 
and other leading men. 

It was impossible that the town should have 
passed through so many changes without some 
modification of the rigid customs which had 
governed trade and society- in the previous age. 
Space does not permit of any full account of the 
customs of this period, which indeed were 
constantly changing. But it is enough to ur 
that the elaborate system of town's bargains, and 
the necessity of consulting the mayor before any 
cargo was sold, and the jealousy of strangers 
frequenting the market, were all Vanishing as 
trade increased — vanishing because it was im- 
possible to maintain them. Non-freemen resident 
in the town were still forbidden to trade. But 
the object of this was simply to force them to 
become freemen and pay the fees due on election, 
which formed a substantial item in the borough 
revenue. It is clear that at the beginning of the 
rii>htcenth century the ereat majority- of the 
inhabitants of the borough were freemen, sharing 
in all the privileges. 
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be haJf-ccDtury after the Restoration had 
I teen the beginning of a new prosperity for 
eipool, and, as a consequence, had seen 
many ereat changes in the social relations 
pditicil organtsauon of the borough. The 
t age was to oring a still more rapidly advanc- 
prospcrtty, accompanied by still further, but 
c gradual^ changes in tlie life and character 
he town. 
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CHAPTER XI 



Rising Prosperity. 1700- 1 756 



Thf, Whig p^rty in Liverpool, established in 
power by the Revolution, clung vcr}" firmly to 
their position. They had, indeed, the support of 
the great majority of the inhabitants, and 
throughout the period covered by this chapter 

r the town was noted for its loyalty to the WhigJ 
and to the Hanoverian line. So strong was tlus 

' ^'-ntimrnt that at the accession of George I 
T^iverpool presented an address to the new king 
urging the punishment of the Tor}* statesmen 
of (Juecn Anne. Planted in the midst of a 
strongly Tory and Catholic district, the Liverpool 
juiticrs were of great service to the Whig govera- 
ment in sending up the names of * Papists and 
other disaffected persons ' ; and the town reaped 
many advantages from being in favour with the 
ruling powers. 

It was in connexion with the two Jacobite 
risings of 1715 and 1745 that the stalwart Wkig- 
gism of Liverpool was most clearly shown. 
C\iriousIy enough, on each of these occasions 
Manchester, w ith equal decision, took the opposite 
side. Manchester, which in the Civil War had 
been the »ti«inghold of the Roundheads, was now 
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le nuiostay of the Jacobites ; Liverpool, which 
id been the last refuge of the Laacashire Cava- 
3», was now the bitterest opponent of the 
mart line. 
Tlie lituation brought about by the tcbelUon 

1715 was such as to form a serious test of 
tvcrpool's loyalty. A force had been landed in 
xidand, and the Highlands were in arms. A 
cond force was organising itself in Northumber- 
nd and Cumberland, under the Earl of Dcrwent- 
iter and Mr. Forster. In Lancashire, eager 
obi cvcr)-where cheered for the Stuarts ; beUs 
ere rung to celebrate King James Ill's birthday ; 
td in Manchester the mob took possession of the 
iwn, organised a force, and sent out emissaries 
I nir up similar movements elsewhere. Except 
hreipool, all Lancashire was aflame ; and when, 

November, the army of Lord Dcrwentwater 
ok possession of Lancaster and proclaimed 
mes III king, it looked ai if Liverpool, the 
le loyal lawn in the county, would have 
I look forward to a sicj;e. But the townsmen 
ere quito ready to resist. They dammed up 
le stream wlucli ran into the Pool to form a 
otcction on the east ; they arranged the ships 

the river so as to give aid in defence ; they 
It a deep ditch from the river to the Pool along 
,e line of the old rampart of the Civil War sieges, 
id on it and in t'ntroncluiionts commanding the 
X)I ihoy mounted seventy guns ; while the 
imcn were <jrganised in companies, and the 
wn-men were drillini;. 
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The iU-organised enthusiasm of the rebeb, 
however, came to nothing, and the loyalty of 
Liverpool was not put to the test. But when the 
rising had been put down, and prisoners filled the 
gaols of Preston, Lancaster and Chester, Liverpool 
was chosen by government as the place for the 
trials ; no doubt because its townsmen could be 
trusted to supply well-disposed jurymen. Lord 
Derby's Tower was filled to overflowing with 
prisoners waiting for trial. Thirty-four men were 
executed in various places, and four of them suffered 
at Liverpool. They were publicly hanged on a 
special gallows erected in a field between London 
Road and Islington, long known as the Gallom 
Field ; their entrails were then burned, and their 
bodies cut into four quarters to be publicly exposed 
in other towns as a warning to future rebels. 
Many hundreds more were sentenced to trans- 
portation, and Liverpool merchants made good 
profits in handling the convicts. We know of 
one case in which ;^i,ooo was paid for the trans- 
portation of 1 30 men ; and to this must be 
added the price obtained for the sale of the 
luckless wretches as slaves on the plantations of 
Virginia and the West Indies. 

Thirty years later, the gallant but desperate 
adventure of the Young Pretender afforded 
another occasion for the display of Liverpool's 
Whiggism. A Liverpool ship brought the news 
of the landing of the Prince in the Hebrides, and 
when the Highlanders began to gather round him 
and the regular forces were scattered by their 
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fierce attack, Liverpool again began to make 
aoxioiu preparatioos. A r^mcnt of foot, called 
tlic Liverpool Blues, was raited for the king*3 
service ; it was equipped bj* a subscription of 
/6,ooo, j^2,ooo of which was contributed by 
the corporation ; while in addition seven com- 
panies of volunteers for local service were raised 
and officered hy leading townsmen. 

Though much less promising at the outset, the 
rising of 1745 attained much greater success than 
that of 1715, and the Highland force, joined by 
English recruits as it advanced southwards, 
tocceeded in making its way through Lancashire 
ind »i far as Derby before meeting any serious 
check. The Liverpool regiment, sent out to cut 
bridges in order to check the enemy's southward 
march, had a successful brush with some High- 
bnders at Warrington, but apart from this, it 
confinf^i itjclf to the defence of the town. 

Meanwhile in Manchester the old Jacobite 
enthusiasm had blazed out again, and a regiment 
of recruits marched out to join Prince Charlie. 
But they never had an opportunity of a bout in the 
open field with their Liverpool rivals ; for disaster 
soon began to dog the little force of rebels. The 
Dulte of Cumberland advanced against them 
with a considerable army ; and the Young 
Pretender had to retreat through Lancashire 
back to Scotland. 

When the duke got into Lancashire he was joined 
bv the Liverpool regiment, which did good service, 
and especially was employed in garrisoning Carlisle. 
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We are told by an officer in the duke*s army tKat * no 
regiment in the campaign made a better appear- 
ance than the Liverpool regiment ; their omccn 
were a set of soldier-like gentlemen, though they 
had not been bred in the military way, being 
mostly gentlemen, tradesmen, etc., yet had a 
very good discipline, having thrown off their 
trade and merchandise for a time, and ventured 
their lives and fortunes and everything dear to 
them in defence of their king and countnr/ 

Liverpool gave a still further proof of its loyalty 
by sending at its own expense thirteen tons oC 
biscuit for the use of the troops in Carlisle. 
When the rising was Rnally crushed on the 
bloody Reld of CuUoden, the event was nowhere 
received with more enthusiasm. A less pleasant 
expression of the fervid Whiggism of Liverpool 
was given in April and May of 1 746, when, in the 
excitement produced by the rebellion, a mob 
sacked and burned the only Roman Catholic 
chapel in the town, and the house of a widow 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion. 

As might be expected, a town so fervently 
devoted to the Wnig cause generally returned 
Whig members to parliament. Sir Tliomas 

iohnson, of whom some mention has already 
»een made, was one of the borough*s represen- 
tatives from 1 70 1 to 1727. His whole strength 
was devoted to the service of the town ; his 
influence was strong enough to obtain (or it 
many advantages ; and he well deserved the 
knighthood with which he was rewarded in 1708. 
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So greit, indeed, was his devotion that his private 
»ffzin were neglected, and in the end he had to 
accept a post in distant Virginia, where he died. 
The only memorial of hira that survive* in the 
dty he served so well is the name of Sir Thomas 
Street, the street that runs past what was once 
the ^rdcn of his house. With him served, at 
Tirious times, Sir William Norris of Spckc, 
famous for his embassy 10 the Great Mogul in 
India, and his brothers, Richard and Edward ; 
alio John and William Cleveland and William 
Qiyton, representatives of the new generation 
of merchants which had appeared in Liverpool 
since the revival of its prosperity. 

The only important exception to the list of 
Whig members was Sir Thomas Bootle, from 
wfaoni the Earls of Lathom inherit some of their 
land* in this district. Boolle was one of the 
rcprcfcntativcs of Liverpool from 1727 to 1734. 
He was a barrister of some distinction, and 
had been mayor of the town ; but despite liis 
personal popuiarity, he held his own with 
difficulty against the official Whig candidates, 
and always had fnr a colleague a devoted follower 
of the Whig chief Sir Robert Walpolo. Bootle, 
indeed, was far from being a Jacobite ; and his 
letters to his patron, the Dulcc of Somerset, 
s.'idw that the secret of his success was to be found 
in the fact that he w.is a bitter opponent nf the 
cinse corporation which still governed the town. 

The Whig members of the Town Council, 
having forced their way into power by using the 
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cry of popular rights, were determined to sts jr 
there, and they used their position unscrapolouslT' 
enough. The Tories therefore, naturally enougB* 
took up the popular cry of the rights of the 
burgess body as against the CouncU, a err for 
which the Whigs had now no farther use. On 
this question Rerce controversy raged during i 
lar^e part of the period, and Bootle, both before 
and during his membership of parliament, was 
one of the leaders of the anti-council party. 
What he chiefly protested against was the 
practice which the Council was now adopting 
of putting men on the roll of freemen simply 
for the purpose of securing a majority of votes 
(the parliamentary franchise being confined to 
freemen) instead of following the old practice 
of electing cverj'body who paid the proper fees ; 
and Bootless policy was to claim for the burgess 
body at large the power of electing freemen as 
well as of passing by-laws that would govern 
the action of the Town Council. It was the part 
which he had taken, during his mayoralty in 
1726-7, in the struggle to establish these clainu 
which had doubtless won for him his election 
to parliament in the same yean 

dpace does not permit of any detailed account 
of the curious struggle which took place over 
this Question. The leaders of the popular P^rty 
rested their case on a disputed clause in Wmiam 
II Ts charter, which laid it down that the majror 
with one of the bailiffs and any twenty-five freemen 
might constitute themselves a Town CounciL and 
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'in this kind of common council' might transact 
iny business whatever. The Town Council 
held the vie^v that this clause wai only intended 
to fix the quorum at Council meetings. Beetle 
and his followers more correctly took the view 
that it was intended to give to the Assembly of 
BoTgesses (provided the mayor and a bailiff were 
present) the right of overriding the Council. 
They, therefore, during four years, scarcely ever 
permitted the Council to be summoned, but 
transacted business, passed by-laws, and elected 
freemen at general assemblies of the burgesses. 
The humour of the situation was that the Council 
was quite powerless, because even on its own 
reading of the disputed clause it was incompetent 
to transact business unless the mayor was present, 
ind as the mayors were elected by the Assembly of 
BurpcMf^, the popular party contrived for four 
<jjco'-ivc years to carry their own candidates. 
Tr.c <iru^q!c came to its height in 1733, when 
tr.r- rupuIjF p.irty persuaded Lord Derby to 
i,-, '.•;-! eln:tion as mayor, and to take up their 
ki;;---. whicii he did uith much vigour. Un- 
: .r:,;n.itcly he died during his year of office; 
Vac C'-iunL-il returned to power, and its first actions 
.\',Tr to declare all that had been done null and 
V 'iJ, to depose from the Council those who had 
i..^-,':i part in the recent proceedings, and to 
i i .!] they coviki to 'ccuro tho defeat of Sir 
T. i::ijs Bootle in the parliamentary election of 

Tho attempt to dcmocrntise the constitution 
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of the borough had failed. But the Council could 
not but feel that its position was insecure, and 
that it was at the mercy of any future mayor. 
It therefore applied, in 1750, for a new charter 
to put the question at rest by formally trans- 
ferring to itself all the powers claimed by the 
Assembly of Burgesses. The application was 
refused, and its only result was a orief renewal 
of the struggle. Mr. Joseph Clegg, an alderman 
of the borough, published a virulent pamphlet 
against the Council, for which he was deposed ; 
but in an action at law he forced the Council to 
reinstate him, and three yean later was elected 
mayor. But even Mr. Clegg did not try to use 
his position as mayor to rc-open the great question. 
It was left undisturbed, and the Council remained 
in the undisputed exercise of power for forty 
years more, in spite of the fact that the bw and 
the lawyers were definitely against them. 

This strange collapse of a vigorous agitation is 
at first sight rather difficult to explain. But the 
probability is that everj-body felt very seriously 
the dislocation of business caused by these dis- 
putes. The Assembly undoubtedly had the right 
to override the Council if it liked ; but it could 
not but be felt that a miscellaneous assembly 
of freemen formed an exceedingly incompetent 
governing body. And though the Assembly could 
itself rule, it had no power by charter to replace 
the Council by an elected representative body. 
For the same charter which left the Council 
defenceless also established it as a permanent 
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iiutiiution, and provided that its members should 
hold office for life and fill vacancies as they 
occurred in their own number. Thus, however 
jucccsiful an attack on the Council might be at 
the moment, it was always certain that sooner or 
liter the Council would return to power and 
ibrogate all that had been done. To continue 
the agitation meant only plunging the town in 
continual chaos, without any prospect of per- 
manent reform ; and so Liverpool was left under 
the sovereignty of a close, self-elected oligarchy. 
Soch was the result of the Whig victory, won on 
the plea of popular rights. In Liverpool, as in 
England at urge, it led simply to the rule of a 
priTileged minority. 

It is probable that the power of the Council 
would never have been challenged if it had not 
been out of touch with the mass of inhabitants, 
inJ It it iuJ iit.t bt-cn lnllinvin^ j njrr(iw Jiid 
ciclujivc polifv. The results of this policy were 
in many respect-; unfortunate, and in the event 
had tlic mo?t serious inHuencu upon the develop- 
ment of the town. 

The principal aspect of the new policy is to be 
•ocn in the mode nf admitting freemen, to whom 
al'ine (a^ the reader ni.iv need to be reminded) all 
piiHtical privileges Itelonged. L'p to the begin- 
:::ng I't the eighteenth century it seems to have 
been tlie pr-ictiec that anv one -cttling in the town 
ci lulJ, by paying a reasi>naMe sum, obtain the frec- 
J. -Til v\tth all its privileges, which included not only 
t.'Li.- rigiii ill \uting for mayors and for members of 
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parliament, but also the more material right o: 
exemption from the payment of town dues on ill 
imported merchandise. Under the old practice 
the Council had forbidden residents who were ik>c 
freemen to trade in the town, a prohibition which 
could only be enforced when every trader might 
hope for admission to the freedom. These prohibi- 
tions cease early in the eighteenth century, and 
their cessation is a sign that a new policy was 
being followed in regard to the admission ot free* 
men. The Council was now using its power of 
electing freemen principally for the purpoie of 
influencing elections ; on several occasions we hear 
of large batches of freemen being admitted od 
the eve of a parliamentary contest. Apart from 
these, almost the only new freemen now admitted 
were those who as sons or apprentices of freemen 
had a legal right to the freedom. 

The new population of enterprising merchano 
and industrious artizans thus found themselves 
more and more rigidly excluded from all share in 
the privileges of the town which they were enrich- 
ing, until Anally, in 1777, the rule was bid down 
that no new freemen whatever should be admitted 
except these who were admitted by right. Thus 
during this period the body of freemen was in* 
creasingly becoming a privileged minority of the 
inhabitants of the town. 

A still more unfortunate result of this new 
policy was that the Council gradually came to 
regard itself, not as being charged with the 
government of the whole body of inhabitino 
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over which it ruled, but ai being simply a body 
of trustee* to safeguard the rights and propcrtiet 
of the privileged body of freemen. 

It was in this spirit that they administered the 
corporate estate, now becoming every year more 
valiuble ; and one curious result of their new 
attitude was, that they no longer levied rates, but / 

carried on their work solely on the proceeds of I / 
the corporate estate, the town dues, the market ^ 
toUs, and other traditional sources of revenue. 
For rates are payments made by the whole 
community for services rendered to the whole 
community; and the Council did not consider 
that it was iti business to serve the whole com- 
munity, but only the body of freemen. 

When such services had to be performed, new 
bodies had to be invented to perform them. Thus 
the policing, liRhting and scavenginp of the streets 
— function? which, of ail others, seem to rest 
among the primary duties of the Town Council — 
were, from 1748, entrusted by act of parliament , 
to a special body consisting partly of members -^ 
of the Council and partly of members elected by 
the ratepayers. A similar but independent body 
was later charged with the oversight of sewers, 
for the Council held itself responsible only for the 
sewering of ' the ancient streets of the borough* 
— the streets which it had looked to before it 
bcszin ro take a confined view of its duties. 

Thus thi.' functions of government were coming 
to bf split up amonc several rival bodies, and there 
wjs no single ruling body which felt itself generally 
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responsible for the provision of decent ccmditiaiu 
of life for all the inhabitants of the town. This 
was to have serious results, for it meant that 
there was to be no proper oversight of the new 
population which, in ever-increasing numbers* 
was beginning to flock into the town. 

But in spite of the narrowness of the pdicT 
which was pursued by the Town Councfl auring 
this period, and the evils which resulted from it* 
it cannot be denied that the Council showed a 
good deal of vigour, especially in the earlier pan 
of the ccnturv, before the new methods and 
principles had been fully established. The 
growing civic pride of a prosperous town was 
reflected in the erection between 1748 and 1754 
of a new ICxchangc and Town Hall, to replace the 
outgrown building of 1673. Planned by the 
Woods, who made Bath a place of beauty, the new 
hall was almost the first worthy public building 
erected in Liverpool, and it set the pattern for 
a style of architecture well suited for civk 
purposes, and admirably carried out in many of 
the later buildings of the town. In its iint form 
it was a square block with a low dome ; its ground 
fliK)r, surrounded by pillars, was used as an 
exchange for merchants, while the upper fioon 
included the council chamber, public rooms and 
ofHccs. It was later considerablv added to and 
altered with great taste ; but the original building 
still forms the bulk of that dignified ToH-n Hall 
which Liverpool may regard mth just pride. 

The provision of a Town Hall was a natural 




for die Town Council, even on ihe 
narrowest view of its duties. But in the earlier 
jrean of the century much more original and 
aiirentQrous undertakings were carried out with 
ncccss. In the first place, the Council saw with 
utisfaction those two relics of a feudal age, the 
Tower and the Castle, pass under its direct control. 
Tlic Tower was sold oy Lord Derby in 1737 ^° 
WHliam Oayion, from whom the corporation first 
rented it, and later bought it. Part of the build- 
iag was Uicd as a town gaol ; the chapel served 
lor tome time as an assembly room for dancing, 
10 which, we arc told, ladies came afoot through 
the streets, wearing heavy blue cloaks and raised 
from the mud on pattens ; for before the middle 
of the ccntur)- not even the wealthiest merchants 
owned private carriages, and hackney coaches 
were unknown. 

Tho Cu^tl^.■ had bct-n acquired still earlier. 
In 1704 tiio borouf^h obtained from the crown 
a lease oi the site, uith the right of demolishing 
the ancient fortrcs?, subject only to the payment 
'■; the traditional salary due to the constable. 
I)i>puti-5 ivitli Ltird ^lolyncux, the hereditary 
lon^table, and other*, prevented the utilisation 
111 thi< prant. In t"!^ an act of parliament for 
the erection of a new church on the site was 
i.btained, but even after this there was, for various 
rea-ons. a 1-inj; delay ; and it was not until 1725 
that tlie Ca-tle was finally deiiiolislicd. 

Tiie lover of antiquities cannot but regret the 
ti^-t ruction oi Uii- massive and \enerable pile 
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nth the enRinccr, Mr. Thomas Steers of London, 
*ho carriea out the scheme, and who may fairly 
Jiim to be the inventor of wet docks. The cost of 
:1m dock was materially reduced by utilising the 
broad mouth of the old Pool. The upper reaches 
of the Pool were, at the same time, closed and 
pmially filled in, and the site remained a stretch of 
nanhy ground until, at a later date, Paradise Street 
utdVMutechapcl arose upon it. The filling up of the 
^)oI removed another and still more notcworlJiy 
hndmark of mediaeval Liverpool : a geographical 
feature which had caused the first origins of the 
town. Had it been maintained and walled in, 
it would greatly have added to the town's 
picturcsqueness ; but it would not be fair on 
^ account to fall short in respect to the towns- 
ittcn whose spirited enterprise at once turned 
Liverpool into the best and safest port in the 
Hiii^dom, :ind gaic it an immense impetus on 
T= career. So valuable did the dock prove to 
V tiiat it was immediately added to by the 
TLjtK^n 111 .1 tidal basin or 'dry dock,' to the 
hTth n: it ; while in 1734 a new dock to the 
i.utii was liej;un, which {not being built in a 
■;jtur.il inlet) took nineteen years to build. 
■Vinurily intended for the Cheshire salt-trade, it 
t..()d bc-iJc a great saltworks which had for 
■I me time enisled on the waste ground south of 
;i:c Pool, and thus obtained the name of the 
>Aih..u<v dock. 

Nor was the creation of the new docks the 
■ Tily enterprise for the encouragement of trade 
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undertaken by the Town Council. They began 
the buoying of the channel, a task which was 
entrusted to Mr. Steers, and carried out at the 
corporation's expense. And they gave their aid 
also to the accomplishment of other engineering 
works which helped to overcome that geographical 
isolation and those defects of taiiiiuuuitaijuu 
which had hitherto hampered the growth of 
Liverpool's trade. A new public road to Pretcot 
made carriage exit from Liverpool for the fine 
time practicable. A well-made road to Warring* 
ton brought the town into touch with the great 
north and south coach routes. 

Still more important, means of water cpminani- 
cation began to be systematically deveh^ped. 
During the first half of the eighteenth century the 
main object of the engineers was the deepening 
of existing watercourses, which, in the neighbour- 
hood of Liverpool, were so poor as to be useless 
for purposes of navigation. . In 1720 ihe xiirer 
Douglas was made navigable from Wigan to the 
Ribble, thus enabling coals to be brought by 
water to Liverpool more cheaply than was 
possible by land. £F\vo years later an act was 
passed for deepening the Mersey and Irwell 
oeyond Warrington, so as to enable barges to 
go to Manchester, and in the following yean 
the deepening of the Weaver as far as Nantwich 
made Cheshire salt vastly cheaper and more 
abundant. sFinally, in 1755, the project for 
deepening the Sankcy Brook, from St. Helens 
to the Mersey, began a new era in inland 
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ungation. For ihe Sankey Brook was so poor a 
RTcam that the deepening of it r»Uy meant the 
creation of a new canal ; Brindley, the engineer, 
boldly (truck away from the course of the stream, 
narely uiing iis waters as a source of supply, 
and Uius created what was practicalty the first 
anifictaJ waterway ur canal in England, and began 
that process of canal building which was to be 
carried on with such activity during the next 
period, and to improve so immensely the positioa 
of Liverpool as a distributing centre. At last 
the engineer, the revolutioniser of modern society, 
had got to work, and was transforming the 
satural condition* which had hitherto placed 
Lhrerpool at a disadvantage in comparison with 
the porta of the east and south. _ 

Tncae great enterprises, needless to uy, were~\ 
not. likr the d.a*, c;irni-d n,>r hy ih,- Town ' 
Omncil ; but Liverpool found much of the 
mi>ni'y required for them, and j^avc them warm 
'urpori. They were the cause of a steadily 
j.teler.itinj:; progress. But ihcy were also in part 
Tfie result (>i the Striking growth which during 
this pcriiid brought Liverpool to the rank of the 
M-cnnJ among British ports. 

The i-rowth hy which these enterprises were 
rri".!uted, and winch ihcy accelerated, may be 
•radih- traced on the maps of the period. In 
IT-^ |ohn Cliadvvick drew up the first surveyed 
map ol Liverpool, for which he was rewarded by 
a i:rani of {6 from the Town Council, This 
r.iip shows thirtv-seven streets in existence, and 
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presents a marked contrast to the raap of tiftr 
years before, which might sen'e for almost anr 
period in Liverpool histor)' before the cighteeotJi 
century. The Pool has vanished, and the Old 
Dock (on the site of the modern Custom-house) 
has taken its place. But there is as yet littk 
building south of the old line of the Pool ; while 
to the north the limits of the house-covered area 
still extend only to the Old Hall. George Perr}*§ 
map of 1 769 shows a remarkable growth. Church 
Street and Ranelagh Street were well built up; 
Duke Street and Hanover Street were full o\ 
fine houses ; houses with big gardens occupied 
Mount Pleasant ; and a dense mass of buildins 
was spreading along the riverside southward*. 
To the north expansion was slower, but building 
had extended as far as the modem canal basin. 
The growth of population was even greater than 
this physical expansion suggests, for most of the 
houses were cramped and overcrowded. It 
rose from 5,000 in 1700 to 18,000 in 1 750, and 
25,000 in 1760. 

What had brought this growing population 
was, in part, the rise of new industries. Ship- 
building yards were active on the shore to north 
and south of the dcKks. Half-a-score of whirling 
windmilli busily at work gave a picturesque 
aspect to the rising town. Sugar refineries were 
busy and prosperous. Rope-making was vcrj' 
actively carried on in long rope yards that appear 
pn)minently in the maps. There were one or two 
imn foundries. Liverpool had come to be known 
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■ the excellence of her watche*. The Livci- 

ol poitciy.industix was in its best period, 

rnin;; oat 6ne blue and white delft, and also 

E a later date) printing designs on china sent 

wn Staffordshire. The principal potteries were, 

I the early part of the period, in Dale Street 

1 Shaw's Brow (now \VilIiam Brown Street), 

1 later in Islington and other places. 

Bat manufactaring industries have always been 

minor importance in Liverpool, and iLjjuw 

we all the growth of a world-wide commerce 

' h had attracted the new population. In 

( the port owned about seventy vessels, and 

Bptoyed about 800 seamen. In 1751 the number 

I vessels owned in the port had risen to 220, and 

be number of seamen to 3,319. The trade 

I which employed this considerable fleet was of a 

very varied character. Liverpool DQW concoJlcd 

iKc gu-.it hull; of thr Irish tradr ; Oirn.T 

had ceased to be a competitor, though packet 

b'Uti for passengers still sailed from Parkgatc ; 

even Bristol had been far surpassed. Large parts 

11: Siotbnd and Wales, too, were commercially 

Jipendent upon Liverpool ; she was by this time 

citabliihcd as tlic central port of the British lands.' 

In the Baltic trade a considerable footing had 

been obtained, though here the natural advantages 

■ >i Hull uave the pre-eminence to that port. 

But it was the trade with the new world which 
brouijht to the rising port most of its prosperity. 
\- yet the trade of the American colonics, soon 
t'l be the I'nitcd States, wa-; of comparatively 
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small proportions ; but Liverpool had a large 
share of it, her only competitor being Bristol. 

Far more important were the West Indies. Noc 
only were the British West Indies the chief sources 
of supply for sugar^ tobacco and cotton, ^^^ '^^'" 
staples of Liverpool trade, but they were also tk 
centre of a still more lucrative smuggling trade 
with the Spanish dominions in Central and South 
America. The Spanish government, anxious to 
secure for the home country- the control of its 
colonial commerce, stringently limited the amount 
of foreign trade admitted at colonial ports. The 
result was that on the one hand Spanish smugglers 
haunted the ports of Jamaica to buy there the 
goods which their rulers forbade them to buy at 
home« and on the other hand English smugglers 
did their best to evade the Spanish coastguards 
and to trade direct with Mexico and Cuba. In this 
traffic Bristol possessed by far the greater share 
at the beginning ot the eighteenth centur}% but 
before the first quarter of the centurj' was over 
the energy of Liverpool merchants had given 
them the Icad^ and by the middle of the century- 
Bristol was completely distanced. In 1757, 106 
Liverpool vessels were employed in thb trade, 
and they arc said to have brought to the port an 
annual profit of j^"250,ooo. As the gocxls exported 
for thi^ trade were largely paid for in Spanish 
gold, pistoles and doublinins became common 
currency in Liverpool. 

But we must not attribute the uhole of this 
advance to the energy of the Liverpool merchants. 
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■ circumsunces helped them. In _the fint 
, ICC, the srowing activity of the Manchcstei 
mllb provided them with commodities much in 
demand in the West Indies — coarse woollens 
sod cottons, which were produced much more 
cheaply than the French and German goodi *"* *»*'* 
*vhich formed the bulk of the outgoing cargo of ^>'' ^ ^f •' 
the Briatol vessels ; and thui the smuggling trade 
of the West Indies gave to the industry of Man- 
chester as great ati impetus as to the commerce 
of Liverpool. 
m A second cause of Liverpoors success in the 
■^rivalry with Bristol was that the Livcipool ship* 
were more chcaph' manned than those of Bristol. 
Captains and otnccrs received lower pay ; while 
a wide extension of the system of apprenticeship 
provided a considerable proportion of the crews 
almost without wages. It was the practice to 
apprentice boys at fourteen or fifteen for seven 
years ; they reieivcd no wages from their masters, 
whose sole obligations were to feed and clothe 
them, teach them their trade, and administer to 
thL'111 ' all needful chastisement.' It is said that 
even iht- )oun^er ofhcers of vessels were some- 
times apfrtniiccs, strving without wages. 

The nuist profitable part of this trade. tJiat 
which «j? carried nn by smuggling with the 
Spjnifh cohmies, did not outlive the middle of 
the teritury ; lor, after causing a war between 
Knt'laiid jnd Sp.iin, it was almost brought to an 
end b\ .in act of parliament of 1747, which 
forbade ioieign vc>sels to frequent British West 
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Indian ports, and thus drove away Spanish 
smugglers from the ports of Jamaica, out Dcfore 
it died it had led to a still more lucrative and 
still more questionable traffic. The West Indies 
had always been closely linked to West Africa; 
the sugar and tobacco plantations had long been 
worked by the labour of negro slaves, and the 
constant demand of their West Indian customen 
for negroes led the Liverpool merchants to follow 
the lead of Bristol, and to embark upon the slave 
trade. By the middle of the cighttcnth rmtmr 
Liverpool was fairly launched upon. thi^Joi^uitgus 
traffic, the most lucrative which the world has 
ever seen ; and before long the port liM qbljUBcd 
a proud and shameful emiacBce-'as .xhC-Cbifii 
centre of the trade in human flesh. But the 
slave trade, at once the glor}- and the shame of 
Liverpool, is too important not to demand a 
chapter to itself. 

The irregular and adventurous traffic of the 
West Indies, whether in Manchester goods or in 
human bodies, brought the traders into constant 
conflict with the Spanish coastguards, who 
haunted the seas between Jamaica and the 
mainland ; and the loud complaints of the 
merchants engaged in this trade, backed by the 
parliamentary thunders of William Pitt and his 
• patriot * followers, were the principal cause of 
the war with Spain, which began i n I7J9 > and 
was five years later merged in a stiU wider war 
with France. In this long strife, which lasted 
till 1748 and was the beginning of an almost 
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onintermitied scries of wan extending to 1815, 
the iiUors of Liverpool were very ready to take a 
hand. The condiuons of the West Indian trade 
had produced a very vigorous, unruly and war- 
like type of sailors, always ready for riot and 
6ghting, often difficult to keep in order when 
they were ashore ; and such men were very ready 
to embark upon ihe gay and profitable enterprise 
of privateering. These were the days of Captain 
Fortunatu* Wright, one of the prime heroes of 
dfbteenth century Liverpool, a Liverpool man 
who 6tted out the privateer Fame at Leghorn, 
and for months terrorised the Western Medi- 
terranean, capturing no less than forty -six French 
vcMel*. But FortuDatug Wright, that dashing 
pirate, though a Liverpool nun, was not actually 
a Liverpool trader ; and it must be confessed 
that the merchant ships which turned privatcen 
ciurinp these years were nor strikingly successful. 
They captured a number of French and Spanish 
vessels, hut their own ships in the West Indies 
lay verv cxp<)scd lo French or Spanish attacks, and 
over one hundred Liverpool vessels were taken 
bv the enemv. Nevertheless we arc told that 
Liverpool profited vastly from this war, because 
her home waters were so much less exposed than 
those oi Bristol and Luadoii. and the route round 
tne Xorth (if Ireland so much safer than that 
t!irnugh the English Channel, that trade increas- 
ingly deserted these ports for their northern rival. 
It is the picture of a verv vigorous and thriving 
port which emerijcs as wc =tudv the records of 
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Liverpool in the first half of the eightccntli 
centur}' ; but there is a reverse side to the picture. 
While trade and wealth were growing, civilisation 
was not growing with them. The streets were 
narrow, mean, ill-paved, and dirtv. The houses 
were closely huddled together and over-crowded. 
The recreations of the people were of a brutal 
type— cock-Bghting and buU-baiting still held 
their own. It was only in 1759 ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
theatre was built in Drury Lane, though there is 
a notice of theatrical performances two or three 
years earlier. There is no mention of any music 
other than that rendered by the public waits, who 
were paid by the corporation. 

Perhaps the amusements of the well-to-do were 
more refined. Derrick, the successor of Beau 
Nash as arbiter eUf^antiarum at Bath, visited 
Liverpool in 1760, and has left a record of his 
impressions. He reports that the assemblv-room 
in the town hall ^ is grand, spacious, and fineljr 
illuminated ; here is a meeting once a fortnight 
to dance and play cards ; where you will mid 
some women elegantly accomplished and perfectly 
well dressed.* As for the men, * though few of 
the merchants have had more education than 
befits a counting-house, they are genteel in their 
address. . . . Their tables are plenteousljr fur- 
nished, and their viands well served up ; their 
rum is excellent, of which they consume large 
quantities. . . . But they pique themselves greaUT 
upon their ale, of which almost every house bmvs 
a sufficiency for its own use. . . . There arc at 
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Lcvcrpoolc three good inns. For tcnpence a nisn 
dine* elceantly at an ordinary, consisting of ten or 
a dozen dishes. . . . They have plenty of the best 
and most luxurious foods at a very cheap rate.* 

Thij is a pleasant, even an appetising, descrip- 
tion of Liverpool society. But when we turn to 
things less material than the creature comforts, 
the tate is not so favourable. The intellectual 
life of the town was strangely starved. No news- 
paper was published in the town. The Livfrpoi>l 
Cnurant, a bi-weekly sheet of two small P^geii 
had run for a few months in 1712, but died of 
inanition. There was no public Hbrar)', except a 
•null circulating club collection, which amounted 
to 450 volumes in I7S8> and had been kept up to 
that umc in a box in the house of one of the 
subscribcn. These were 109 of the principal 
gentlemen of the town, who found for a sub- 
scription of five shillings per annum sufficient food 
for A\ ihoir inicHcctujI needs. In 1759 this 
library was provided with a more permanent 
Jiiime in .1 room in North John Street ; it was the 
fir<t nucleus of the Lyceum library. 

Nor ;iorc there an\ public schools, except the 
oU j-ramniar school of the foundation nf John 
Crofse, which was drag^inp out a very precarious 
eminence hecaui-e the Town Council had merged 
tt-.c Ijhi-U with which it was endowed in the general 
(■■rpiT.ite esl.ite, anJ only tirantcd it the most 
ni:s' raMe annual subsidy. There were a fe\y 
fc'-blr private >cliools ; at one of these, in Paradise 
Sircct, a bov, William Ro-coc. of whom vvc shall 
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hear more, was learning to read and write in 
1760. 

But if the town had not yet learned its respon* 
sibility for stimulating and providing for the 
intellectual needs of its citizens, it had begun at 
least to feel pity for suffering and poverty. The 
oldest of Liverpool charities owe their existence 
to this period. In 1731 the first workhouse was 
erected at the corner of College Lane and 
Hanover Street ; the object of its erection was 
declared to be * to employ the poor .... and 
thereby to ease the inhabitants of the great 
burthen the poor are at present ' ; a motive in 
which not much humanity is perceptible. The 
period saw also several bequests for the foundation 
of almshouses. A small group of almhouses for 
sailors' widows in Shaw's Brow had been estab- 
lished by Silvester Richmond in 1692, and enlarged 
by John Scarisbrick in 1723 ; another group, also 
for sailors' widows, was established in Hanover 
Street in 1706; and in 1727 Mrs. Ann Molyneuz 
gave ;^200 for the relief of debtors in the Liverpool 
gaol, and /[300 for the benefit of the widows in 
the almshouses. These are small gifts, which mav 
seem scarce worthy of mention, when later gifts 
of far greater amount must be left unnamed. 
But their significance is in their smallness, and in 
the fact that they stand almost alone. 

Far more important was the foundation of 
that most venerable of Liverpool charities, the 
Blue-coat Hospital, which owes its existence 
to the kindliness of the Rev. Robert Stythe, one 
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of the Bnt rectors of Liverpool, aod its earliest 
endowments above all to the rare generosity of 
Bryan Blundcll. Blundcll was a master mariner 
and part-owner of Ms own vessel ; he belonged to a 
bmiiy which had been settled in Liverpool since 
the umc of Elizabeth. Deeply impressed by the 
pHghi of destitute orphans in the streets of his 
■itive town, he joined Mr. Stythe, in 1708, in 
opening a day school for fifty boys, and then 
•et to work to collect money to establish a pcr- 
Buneot building where they could be housed and 
fed. He left the tea to acvotc himself to thi* 
worthy hobby. He himself gave one-tenth of 
his whole means, and collected j^J.ooo by personal 
bcrggtDK. Prospering in business, he devoted 
throughout the remainder of his life a tithe of 
his income to aid the maintenance of the school ; 
and before he died in 1756, had the satisfaction of 
scfinR hi^ charitv firmly established, and com- 
mandinj^ tht- inu-rcst and support of all that was 
rc-poctjbk- in Liverpool. 

The f.ict that the purse strings of the prosperous 
mtTcfianis ucre being loosened was still more 
cie.irly proved by the foundation of the Royal 
Infirmary in 174;;, on the future site of St. 
Genrj;c"s Hall. 'I'hesc arc the first faint begin- 
nings 1)1" public spirit, the first awakenings of the 
sen^e of mutu.il civic responsibility in the history 
f.i Liverpool. They are a good beginning, but 
th' town had yet to learn that there arc other 
ne< J< besides those of the sick, the orphan and 
ih, ividow. 
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CHAPTER XII 

The Slave Trade^ 1709-1807 

The trade in negro slaves, like many other 
iniquities, began in misdirected benevolence. 
Las Casas, a humanitarian Spanish missionary, 
appaUed by the sufferings of the West Indian 
natives, who were dying out under the forced 
labour imposed upon them by Spain, suggested, 
as a means of preserving that simple race, that 
negroes should be employed in their stead. 
iCegroes were the sons of Ham, condemned by 
God to atone in eternal servitude for the sin of 
their ancestor at the time of the flood. To 
enslave them would be to carry out the wiU of 
God ; and it would bring them a possibility of 
eternal salvation by a knowledge of Christianity. 
So the horror began with a pretence of religious 
sanction, almost at the opening of the history 
of the New World ; with less and less sincerity 
the religious pretence continued until the iniquity 
was abolished in the nineteenth century. 

At first Spain and Portugal, which owned the 
great slave-worked colonies^ naturally controlled 
the trade ; though the adventures of Captain 
Hawkins, who invaded the monopoly in the reign 
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of Elizabeth, showed that it was not any scruple 
of conscience that kept Englishmen aloof. But 
in the •eventccnih century, when Knglish, French 
nd Dutch all began to acquire West Indian 
■agar islands, and lands in Guiana, all these nations 
h^tn to share in the trade ; all founded stations 
on the West African Coast, and strove for the 
control of the best sources of supply. The trade 
to hamao flesh was already the most lucrative 
in the world, and to obtain the upper hand in 
it became a prime ambition with every nation. 
The proudest triumph of English diplomacy in 
the early eighteenth century was the Assiento 
Treaty of 1713, whereby the English obtained the 
right 10 supply slaves to the Spanish colonies 
at well as to their own. 

In the early daysof the En^isb slave tnul* 
London and Bristol practically had the trade- to 
t- -ni-i'lvo-, jn.i from 1698 to 1750 BrisK.j wm 
rjpidly surpasfiinp London. In these years, 
indeed. Bristol was devoting all her energies to 
the Afritan tr.Kk- ; she hoped to find ncre a 
Citmrcnsatiiin for the decline of her more direct 
West Indian trafRc, which, as we have seen, the 
enterprise of Liverpool was rapidly undermining. 
Liverpool had as vet made no serious attempt 
t 1 enter the /Vfriean trade ; one vessel of thirty 
tons went 10 .Africa in 1709 and jjoi a cargo of 
filteen 'laves, Init this l>c>,'inning was not followed 
or until 1710. Until that year the trade had 
S'-cn i-on trolled !)v a com pan v, to which all 
tr.iJers had to pav lo per cent, for the upkeep 
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of forts and factories on the West Coast. But 
in 1730 an act of parliament threw the trade 
open to all persons willing to pay a registration 
fee of £2. These fees were to be payable either in 
London, Bristol or Liverpool, ana each of the 
three ports was to provide a committeeman to 
reside on the coast and supervise the trade. 

Thus encouraged, the merchants of Liverpool 
entered with all heartiness upon the new specu- 
lation. In the iirst year fifteen ships were sent 
to Africa. Seven years later the number had 
grown to thirty-three, and in iJSJLLixecppol had 
iifty-eight vessels engaged in the slave trade. 
By that time Bristol had ^^^n'^Ff^trn m ^^ 
race, and London was far behind ; and in t hg 
second half of the century Liverpool was be^Ofid 
all competition the principal sfavix^ port, not 
only in England, but in Europe. In 17 92^ wh en 
the trade was at its height^It wa< estimatiid diit 
Liverpool enjoyed five-eighths ol.thr Fnglish 
trade in slaves, and three-sevenths of the.^olc 
slave trade of all the European nations. Nearly 
half of the blood-stained wealth earned bv 
this iniquitous traffic enriched Liverpool pockets ; 
nearly half of the appaUing sum of human misery 
which it caused lay at the doore of Liverpool 
merchants and sailors. Not that the trade was 
considered to be guilty or even dubious. Until 
almost the end of the eighteenth century there 
was scarcely a man in Europe who would not have 
regarded such phrases as have been used above 
as the language of misguided sentimentalism. In 
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realised that it produced a double crop of profiOi ' 
and combined two distinct lines of trade. The slave 
ship left Liverpool laden with cheap Manchester j 
gixnls, bad muskets, glass beads and inferior spirits. | 
It exchanged these for a full cargo of * prime 
nok^rocs branded as per margin.' After a rapid 
run on the trade winds it disposed of them at hiffh 
prices to the planters ; and it completed me 
' ^reat triangle of trade ' by returning full of 
commodities that were always certain of a sale 
at gixnl prices. 

1 1 is no wonder that the * African trade * 
(as it was delicately named) was the pride of 
Liverpix>U and that the vast majority of the 
townsmen were prepared to defend it through 
thick and thin, and had no words bitter enough 
for the faddists who wanted to put an end to it. 
Not only did it employ nearly one-fourth of the 
total tonnage of the port ; not only did it engage 
the capital of over one hundred of the town's 
principal merchants ; but many hundreds of 
numbier citizens were enriched by it. ' Almost 
every order of people/ says a Liverpool writer 
in 1795, ' is interested in a Guinea cargo . • . 
He who cannot send a bale, will send a bandbox. 
.... It is well known that many of the small 
vessel that import about an hundred slaves are 
fitted out by attorneys, drapere, ropers, grocen, 
tallow-chandlers, barbers, tailore, etc' of whom 
* some have one-eighth, some a fifteenth, some 
a thirtv-second ' share. An armv of sailors, who 
^ot better pay on these ships than on any othen ; 
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I hoct of thipwrightt, ship's chandlen, nuau- 
Eictaren of chains and implements, whose tiveli- 
bood depended upon the trade, all equally 
resented attacks upon it. It had flooded 
Ljjcipool with wealth, which invigorated every 
todoitr^'j provided the capital for docks, enriched 
ind employed the mills of Laaca$hirc, and afforded 
the means for opcnine out new and ever new 
feea o f trade. Beyond a doubt it was the slave ^ 
mde which raised Liverpool from a struggling ^ ^ )J 
port to be one of the richest and most prosperous \ ^ 
trading centres in the world. -^ "^ 

The methods of a trade which did so much for I 

the town deicrve a more detailed examination. 
Ships of special design were required, the build- 
ing of which gave much employment to Liverpool . 
•hif^rds. Ther must be iwift-sailing dippen, so ^m 
as to reduce the wastage of the cargo by death, ^^* 
w'liitfi vvj. tlic invariable result of tht Iiorrurs uf 
a lengthened voyage. Then their decks must be 
designed to :icc(»mmi>datc the greatest possible 
number of negroes in the least possible space. 
The sbve deck ran across the ship, and was usually 
five feet eight inches high— loo low to permit a tall 
mjn to stand upright. It was fitted with wooden 
benches clamped to the floor, close together, 
with an alley dnwn the centre. 

On the West Coast the traders resorted to a 
few recognised slave depots, the chief of which 
were Bonny and Old Calabar. Here the develop- 
ment of the trade had produced a contemptible 
gin-sodden race of ' kings ' and ' princes ' who 
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jumping sadly up and down to the music of their 
jangling chains, and wailing the tunes thejr had 
learnt in their burnt viUages. Often the weather 
was too bad to allow them on deck ; then port* 
holes and hatches must be closed, and the slaves 
left to stew in the foetid atmosphere between 
decks. In these conditions they died like flicsv 
the dead remaining chained to the living till the 
sailors were at leisure to throw them overboard. 

It is not surprising that under such circom- 
stances the slaves should freauently have 
endeavoured to end their lives by the only means 
open to them — that of refusing all food. Young 
children were known to do this, and the practice 
was so common that in the windows of those shops 
in Liverpool which were devoted to the equip- 
ment of slavers a common sight was a steel 
appliance for forcing the mouth open and hoklins 
the tongue down until nutriment could be poured 
down the throat. 

When the horrors of the * middle passage * 
were over, there came the sale, arranged for by 
the agent for the shipowner in Jamaica. Some- 
times the sale was made by private treaty with 
the agent. Most often it was effected by a 
' scramble/ which had the advantage of disposing 
of the cargo quickly. In this method the slaves 
were brought on deck, and arranged in four 
groups — men, women, boys, and girls. The 
intending purchasers came out in small boats, and 
at the sound of a gun rushed on board, armed 
with lengths of string or tape. Seizing the slaves 
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tbey intended to purchase, they drew their cord 
roDod their bodies. An equal price was paid for 
slaves of each class bought in this way. The din 
on these occasions was beyond description, and 
the nc};Tocs arc spoken of as trembling like leaves. 
A third method of sale was by auction, but this 
WM usually only employed witn the poorer slaves. 
Men and women, old and young, were exposed 
together for public inspection for some days 
before the sale. Those who were so feeble that 
no one would buy them were turned adrift and 
left to die. 

The merchants who conducted this traffic 
were often very genial, courteous and chariuble 
gentlemen. But they lived far away, and never 
saw any of its horrors, except the worst horror 
of all — the profits. It may be imagined that 
the sailors who actually conducted the traffic 
were brutal, callous, licentious and turbulent. 
So, for the most part, they were ; and their 
influence on tKe town when they got home from 
their voyages could be nothing but evil. Vet 
there were exceptions. Even among the slavers 
there were men honourable, upright and kind- 
hearted, who never questioned the legitimacy of 
the traffic in which they were engaged. 

Two such figures deserve more than a bare 
mention. One was the str.ingest of all men to 
rind in such surroundings — the Rev. John Newton, 
bc't itnown a? the friend of the gentle Cowpcr, 
a* ,t le.ider (it the evangelical revival, and as 
the Jiithor of ' How sweet the Name of Jesus 
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acher, a writer of hymns that have ever since 
:n dear to the whole Christian community, 
I one of the apostles of a new school of religious 
lught, among whose followers were later to be 
nd the men — Wilberforce, CUrkson, Sharp, 
1 Macaulay — whose unBagging zeal ultimately 
loght about the destruction of the slave 
de. 

\ very different, and a much more normal, 
>e is represented by Hugh Crow. A Manx boy 
humble origin, he spent his youth on the 
, undergoing a series of perils and adventures 
ich might furnish forth a score of boys* story 
tki, and enduring such hardships that it is 
azing any man could survive them. In 1790 
made his fint voyage to Africa, and the rest 
his seafaring life was spent in the slave trade. 
was captain of the last slave ship that made 
vovage from Livorpool. Buoyant, shrewd, 
d-hcartcd, utit-rlv fearless, indifferent to hard- 
p and intolerant of ' cant,' he liad no patience 
:h the opponents of the shive trade. For him 
■ three cardinal virtues of a seaman were 
ou reef Illness, str.iightforwardncss and utter 
alty lo his employers : the <)pen eye and the 
ele eye. He treated his negroes well, with 
bluff, contemptuous kindliness, fur after all 
y were only ' niijKcrs " ; and they adored him 
■IJ ' j>a>scni;ers ' of iii< would grin from car to 
and rush to welcome him when he visited 
ir new home. The valour of the man may be 
strited hv one episode ot his later career. 
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Returning from Africa, he met one nieht tiro 
large vessels, which he took to be French prin* 
teers known to be haunting those waters. Tlic? 
required him to stop ; but disdaining to strike 
his flag, he fought a running battle with them 
all through the night, and onlv discovered in the 
morning that they were British warships. In hb 
later years Crow's ruddy face and bluff« portly 
figure was one of the sights of Liverpool, as he 
stumped up Lord Street, spy-glass under arm, to 
view the shipping, or told tales of his youth 
round the fire in the Lyceum newsroom. The 
tales were so stirring that his friends persuaded 
him to write them out ; the result b the 
Autobiography of Hugh Crow^ a most engaging 
little book, swift, simple and direct, which con- 
veys a vivid picture of the conditions of seafaring 
life a ccntur)' ago. 

It will have been noted that the slave trade 
consisted in the transportation of negroes from 
Africa to America, not in the importation of 
them to England ; and the legend which pictnrei 
rows of negroes chained to staples in the Goree 
Piazzas, exposed for sale, is a curious instance of 
popular superstition. After 1772, indeed (and 
the slave trade was at its height after that date), 
no slaves can have been brought to Liverpool ; 
for in the Somerset case, tried in that year, it 
was laid down by the judges that under the 
common law slaver\' did not exist in England 
and that every slave became free so soon as his 
f(X)t touched English soil. Before 1772 a few 
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laves were brought to Liverpool, but they 
irae exceptions ; there was never any systenutic 
importation. The largest number of slaves known 
to have been offered for sale at one time in 
Liverpool was eleven ; but though the news- 
papen contain advertisements of slaves for sale, 
'warranted sound,' and though auctions of 
Benoes occasionally took place in the shops or 
Donee-houses or on the steps of the old Custom- 
kotuc, these cases were exceptional, and do not 
ietervc the prominence they have obtained in 
Boat histories o{ Liverpool. 

In the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
public opinion in England at large underwent a 
remarkable change in regard to the slave trade. 
^dam Smith the economist, Paley the philosopher, 
ukJ Wesley the preacher had all condemned it ; 
bat in 1787 mtirc criticism pa«cd into j definite 
:ampaii;n. and the Society for ihc Abolition of 
the African Slave Trade was founded in London. 
Naturally Liverpool rej;arded this movement with 
hostility jnd anxiety. The corporation voted j^l 00 
lo the Rev. Raymund Harris, a Spanish Jesuit, to 
show its approval of Iiis pamphlet in defence of the 
trade, in which, with n;iiiseous unction, he argued 
' its cunformity with the principles of natural 
jnd revealed rcli>;ion delineated in the sacred 
«ritinL-s of the Word of God.' When Thomas 
Clark-on visited Liverpool to collect information 
[nr an eipiKiire of the iniquities of the slave-trade, 
he -rent his time in danger of his life. The 
helici vv,is universal that the abolition of this 
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trade would be the ruin of Liverpool, and that 
if ever the faddists had their way, grass would 
soon be growing in Castle Street. 

Yet there was a sort of restless discomfort 
blended with the fierceness of the oppodticii. 
Honourable men's consciences were begiiining to 
be touched ; all men were uncomfortable in the 
feeling that they were the objects of general public 
reprobation. ^ The discussion/ said Dr. Currie, ^has 
produced much unhappiness in Liverpool. Men 
are awaking to their situation, and the stmggk 
between interest and humanity has made great 
havoc in the happiness of many families.' When 
George Cooke, the actor, was hissed for appearinr 
drunk on the boards of the theatre, he pulled 
himself together, and said venomously over the 
footlights that he had not come to be insulted 
by a pack of men every brick in whose detestable 
town was cemented by the blood of a negro ; and 
it speaks strongly, not only for the magnanimity 
of his audience, but also for the change that 
was coming over their opinions, that he should 
have been cheered for his bitter defiance. 

With most of the townsmen violence of 
language concealed uneasiness of conscience. Yet 
even in Liverpool itself there was found a little 
group of men who dared not only to feel, bat 
to express, their opinions. Such an one was 
Edward Rushton, the blind poet, who had himself 
been a sailor in a slave ship, and knew what he wrote 
about. His fVest Indian Eclogues are not great 
poetry, but they breathe the hatred of oppression 
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od the love of libcrt)*. Such again was Wtllum 
laihboD«, second of that name, and grandfather 
f the revered philanthropist whom the city 
lit not long ago. He spared no pains to aid and 
rotect Clarkson when he visited the town ; 
sd he showed the genuincDeas of his own con- 
ictioD» by refuting on any terms to allow the 
mbcT in which he dealt to be sold to any builder of 
ITC fthipi. Such again was James Currie, a young 
eotch aoctor building up a practice in the town, 
■bo did not hesitate to nsk his prospects by 
rridng against the trade by which tne wealthiest 
ten in the town made their wealth. Such, 
bove all, was William Roscoe, greatest of Livcr- 
ool citizens. Long before the abolition move- 
leni commenced, when he was a struggling lad 
( nineteen, trying to make a livelihood out of 
fic law, he had dared to eiprc?? his views in 
erse ; now, at the opening of the agitation, 
c lent an already honoured name to it by 
ublishinp a long poem on the IVrongs of Africa, 
nd by taking up the cudgels against Harris in 
vigorous ' Scriptural Refutation.' Throughout 
is life he lo'^i no chance of raising his voice 
gain-^t the iniquity which dctilcd his native 
L>wn. while at the same time he defended those 
/ho conducted the traffic from the imputation 
f being the ruthless mercenary tyrants which 
ticv had conic to be in the popular imagination. 
Bv an extraordinary freak of fortune, a miracle 
i poetic ju'itice, Roscoe was returned to parlia- 
K-nt in 1806 as a representative for his native 
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town, which, though it hated his politics, wis 
proud, as it well might be, of his world-wide 
fame. He sat for only a few months. But he had 
the pleasure of being able to speak and vote for 
the act which aboUshed the slave trade. Oq 
his return Roscoe was welcomed by a mob with 
staves and brickbats ; he never again sat at 
Westminster. But it was one of his greatest 
sources of pride that he, as a member for Liverpool, 
ha4 been enabled to cast his vote for the ending 
of a trade which had brought into the town a 
flood of wealth, but brought upon it also the 
responsibility for an ocean of suffering and teais^ 
The slave trade ended on May ist, 1807. The 
last ship to sail from Liverpool on a slavcr'i 
errand was the Mary^ Captain Hugh Crow ; its 
cargo of 400 negroes was the last shipment of 
human souls sold by English merchants to bboor 
in the plantations of the New World. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

Thf yfgf of IVars ana Prrvatftrmg 
1756-18) 5 

Tui period from 1756 to 1815 U a period of 
Imost contiDUOui wars — 'wars the most gigantic 
vcr waged id the history of England, perhaps in 
be history of the world. For they set every part 
f the globe aAame, Kurope, Airicrica, Africa, 
odia ; and, above all, every sea echoed to the 
;iins of battleships or privateers, and the unarmed 
nder was never safe except in great convoys. 
Portentous in the magnitude of their range, 
hcse wan were still more portentous in the 
mmcnsity of their results. Durin;^ their course 
he cider empire of Britain reached the pinnacle 
if its pride under the inspiration of the great 
*itt. During their course that empire fell in 
■uins apain with the loss of the American colonics. 
')urinj; their course the world was upheaved by 
he volcano of the French Revolution, and in the 
nid-t of the eliatis arose a new empire of Britain. 
This is tlie epical aj;e of Knglish history. 

On no part of Kn^land did these events make 
;heTi5elves more directly and profoundlv felt than 
>:i Liverpool, now tlie second port of Britain, 
vitii .1 merchant fleet that ranged every part of 
he Atlantic. The wars of a maritime power arc 
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ilutmcd by a single episode. In 1759 H.M.S. 
^emgean(eiin\cA short-handed in the Mcrsey.and 
vf in wait. Presently there entered the river a 
viuling ship just home from the lone Greenland 
lOyage. The cuttcrt of the /^Vn^MHf^ boarded her, 
lod a lieutenant in command calmly ordered the 
vfaolc crew to go straight on board the warship 
o ier\'C His Majesty. The whalers, in sight of 
heir homes after a long voyage, angrily refused, 
od with long blubber knives and harpoons drove 
he man-o'^war^s men back to their cutters, and 
liled on. The Vengeanee pursued them with 
annon baits, several of which fell in various 
MTts of the town, fortunately without doing 
lamagc. Immediately on bnding, the whalers 
lattened to the Custom House to get papers of 
■rotection, but the Fengtance men followed them 
od stormed the Custom House, firing pistols 
11 dffi.inrc of tlic pnitc^t of a mai»istrate who 
\a- jTf-fni. ^l^l^t of thfir intended victims 
. rjr!ihlfi.i tlirouijh the windows and escaped, 
'Ut v.\'- i-.»pt.iin and five others were seized and 
nrnllid .1- lor!'ma>t liands. But still the warship 
\j- i\'.'i lontcnt. Another ves-iel came into the 
'VtT -.1 -I.i\e-^liir. just returned from the round 
-jr i" W'c-t Africa and Jamaica. The Vengeance 

■ -di-i\i her ti> heave to ; she tried to escape, 
vn A.i- -topped ; and the whole of her crew and 

iitir-, rxcept the e.iptain and first mate, were 

■ KT' ••i\i. U'hcn the\- came aboard, the first 
>!:■>:; •>{ the i.ipt.iin of the r,-ni;i\ince was to 
-drr tliern all to he stripped, tied up to gratings. 
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and flogged. This was in sight of their homcL 
Thus brought into a cheerful and patriotic frame 
of mind, they sailed off for a two or three yean* 
cruise. This was an extreme case, but throughout 
this iperiod the fear of the press-gang was ever 
present, and its activity was unceasing. 

A second dread *"^^^^ r^r/Jn^lilly hanntH *^ 
mmd of the Liverpool sailQ]:.ia..thia 
was the dread of finding .himsfilf^ 
prisbh; How many Liverpool men suffered thii 
fate during the^course of these wan it is impossible 
to say; the number must certainly have run into 
the thousands. The hardships which the prisoners 
had to endure were always great, often snamefoL 
We hear of their being plundered of the very 
clothes upon their backs, 'put down in a dungeon 
forty feet underground and not permitted fire or 
candle,' made to pay for the straw they lay upon, 
herded with felons, ill-fed, forbidden to have 
any dealings with the inhabitants, even to pur- 
chase food ; and though these descriptions doubt* 
less represent the worst cases, the lot of the 
prisoner of war, whether in France or England, 
was always a hard one. Some of these captives 
achieved the most surprising escapes from prisons 
in the heart of France ; and the stories of the 
escaped sailors are no whit less thrilling than 
Captain Marryat's tale of Peter Simple's escape 
from his French prison. 

But though war brought such hardships, it 
called forth the most spirited gallantry amcmg 
these rude and turbulent seamen of old Liverpool 
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i fitit of the scries of great wars (known as the 
en Years' War, 1756-1763) put the town upon 
mettle. For three successive years, at the 
inning of the war, England reaped nothing 

disaster. In earlier wars, as Liverpool haa 
id to her advantage, the Irish Sea at least 
been safe from the enemy. But now the 
ng T^urot of Brest ventured into these 
obte waters. He appeared oS the Isle of 
D in 175S, lying tn wait for vessels to or 
a Liverpool, and scarcely a ship dare venture 
He came and went mysteriously, no one 
I* when or where ; now in the Irish Sea, now 
iging the isles of Scotland. Even in the 
Mj mirahilis of 1759, when England was 
mphant in every quarter of the globe, her 
It private waters were insecure ; and it was 

rill February of 1760 that the gallant French- 
I \va> finallv disposed of, after doing immense 
lagc. While Tliurot was hovering about, 
erpoot had to be on guard. She raised 
mtecrs, and mounted a battery of fourteen 
s in the churchyard of St. Nicholas. The 
lest nf her privateers. Captain Hutchinson, 
mteereJ to lead .1 squadron of merchant 
els al,^^in^t him in 1758, but somehow men 
c slow to come forward, and before things were 
Iv, Thurot had vanished again. 
)urin;; tliese years of disaster Liverpool trade 
jrcd terribly, nut only from Thurut, but from 
nch warship-; and privateers turthcr afield. 
■ vova:.'!.- acni--; the .Atlantic had become very 
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dangerous ; and West Indian and African watcn 
were especially unsafe. But with the utmost 
spirit Liverpool men threw themselves into the 
business of privateering, that is to say, into 
waging private war against the enemy for the 
profits to be made out of plunder. There is do 
record of the number of mercantile warships which 
sallied out from Liverpool during the Seven 
Years' War, but it was in this war that Jjc 
sailors of Liverpool gained the reputatjpnMof J>eiBg 
the boldest privateers in England. They brought 
many noble prizes into tFe porT; they performed 
many feats of high courage which we have not 
space to record. 

A brief narrative of a couple of cruises of the 

most ''gallant of Liverpool privateej 

^Villiam Hutchinson, must suffice as an exam[ 
of these adventurous enterprises. Hutchinsoo 
knew his business well, for he had served in the 
previous war as mate to Fortunatus Wright, a 
hero whom he adored. In June 1757, when 
Kngland seemed whelmed in disaster, he sailed 
from the Mersey in the privateer LiverpoU^ a 
fine quick-sailing vessel of twenty-two guns and 
two hundred men. A week later he came upon 
a bigger French ship, which, after a sharp 6ght, 
he captured and took home to Liverpool with 
her crew on board as prisoners. In July he 
recaptured an English vessel under the very goDS 
of the French fort at L'shant, and sent her home ; 
then chased a French privateer on to the rocks, 
and sunk a fishing schooner, taking her crew 
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icrj. Joining company with another English 
ecr, he next devised an impudent stratagem 
iling into the very harbour of Bordeaux and 
ig out it) richest vessels ; but before this 
M plan could be executed, the allies met 
French ships, all of which they captured, 
second privateer was sent off with these 
t to Kiniale, while the Liverpool gave chase 
ree other vessels which had hove in tight, 
iree were captured, and though one was 
lear Milford on the way home, the other 
cached Liverpool safely, escorted by their 
r, now ready for a winter's rest. 
nycar Hutchinson sallied out again, and thii 
nvaded the Mediterranean. Liverpool's first 
of him was that three captured French 
> had been sent in by[him to be sold at 
ym. Xcxt came the nimnur that the 
t priv.itciT lud liim^iflf been captured by 
nch llcL-t. But before loni^ this smry was 
idicU'J liv the lidini;'; that a French privj- 
.vorili ;o.ooo lidllar^ li;id bt-'cn sold by the 
po-A .n t.".is,'Ii.iri in Sardinia. Then two 
li \c^>el-, I.Klcn with West Indian com- 
:ic-. arrived in Liverpool as Hutchinson's 
. ; and finallv. before the end of AuRUSt, 
liin-nii liiniieU arrived hrinijinf,' with him 
d-time French privateer of about tiic same 
s lii- own ve^el. Hutchinson was, perhaps, 
•A<:^l .iiui boIJevt [>f the Liverpool privateers. 
reiirin,- from tin- >ea he published a curiously 
ed -erie- of in-irnction< a-; to the best mode 
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of fitting out merchant vessels for these warlike 
purposes, which were of great use in later wars. 

Few obtained such uniform success as Hatchin- 
son ; though some found greater single prizes, 
and some performed more dashing single exploits. 
But it is obvious that Liverpool found a real 
compensation for the woes caused by the dis- 
location of her normal trade in the gains made 
from these exciting raids. The game of privateer- 
ing became immensely popular in the town. 
There was never any difnculty in finding crews 
for privateer ships, for one-third of the profio 
was divided among the seamen, and in thu waj 
a foremast hand might suddenly become master 
of a little fortune such as all the labour of a life- 
time could scarcely have won for him* 

In the later stages of this w^r thr mfifft riaTilira 
success attended the J^ngli^K arms. French and 
Spanish ships almost vanished from the seas; 
French and Spanish lands fell into English hands. 
For a time England was mistress o f the Wq t 
Indies^ and the trade of LiverpooT I^jifidLftP 
accordingly. Even when, at the peace of 176}* 
inany of these conquests were restored, the 
advantage which commerce had obtained was 
not lost ; England was established as beyond 
rivalry the principal purveyor of tropical produce 
to Europe ; and beyond rivalry Liverpool had 
the lion's share in this development. T he fint 
war had brought* in the ^^^^ nr^tKmg hnr tnt^^* 
eating success. 

The interval of twelve years' peace 
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the triumphs of the Seven Tt'ears' War and the 
jiwterg^the American War is cTiieRy remarlalilc 
Rm f or tli.t^cxpanpic.n uf r-Ivrrj-uol's tradCj at_ 
Ifwifter pace than In .my previous period; 
ind, sccoimly. for ihc liic ui jcute polmcal 
differences, which were to continue throughout 
this aee. 

Hitherto Liverpool had been loyally and almost 
oaanimously Whig. But the great Whig nobles, 
who for half a century had controlled the govem- 
mcQi of England, had \on popular sympathy. All 
England believed that it was their incompetence 
which had inflicted upon the country thehumilia- 
dcms of the early yean of the war; for all England 
had seen how swiftly those humiliations were 
rcpbccd by the most dazzling triumphs from 
tbe moment when Pitt, despite the Whigs* 
hostilirr. forced his way into power. Now the 
new jnd pi^pular young king, George III, saw 
his opportunity to overthrow for ever the 
dominance of the Whig nobles in English politics. 
He would have had most Englishmen on his side 
if he had not shown a disposition to establish an 
overweening power for himself. The struggle 
raged round the case of John Wilkes, which is 
no concern of ours, except that it formed a 
rallying cry for a new grouping of parties, and 
caused a general shifting of political allegiances. 

In Liverpool the Town Council strongly took 
the king'* side, and sent up in 1769 a loyal address, 
in which it reprobated the supporters of Wilkes 
{who included all the greatest English statesmen) 
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dted by the second attempt at taxation which 
Uowed the repeal of the Stamp Act. It was 
ily in 1773, when the quarrel was already almost 
reconcilable, that they began to be seriouily 
fitarbed, and then only because their commerce 
ts being damaged by the obstinacy of the 
lonbts on the one hand, and the haughty 
dstence of the king and his ministers on the 
ber. 

But, in spite of the urdy protests of the mer- 
atile community, things grew worse and worse, 
til in the end England found herself drawn 
CO a miserable and fratricidal war, out of which 
advantage coutd be gained, but by which end- a^^ , 
B misery was inflicted. 'All commerce jdlK- II*^ 

n«ica is at an end,' moans a vvritCI-in-iiiflrc'' 
toirtiter in 1773, shortly after the commeoc*- 
■nt of the war ; even ' our once citcnsurc 
idc t.i Afrlf.1 is Lit .) stand'; and the docts 
,■ J :iiMuniliil siyliL. lull of "gallant ships laid 
• .iTul ii-(.-lffs," When tliis lament was written 
Briti-li arnn- was locU'J up in Hoston, and an 
TifriiMn l'uri.c w.is in\a(ling Canada ; white jj 
jriTi "i American privateers were Juuniing the 
est Indies, and iiitliftins; ininiense damage on 
vt-rpnol iMniiiKTee. The petitions which were 
■\v -eiit lip. ttimiirh sironi;lv worded, came too 
e t.. Ih- of an)' use. And even now ;he Town 
iu!i, il rriii.;iiK-d firmlv loval — even when the 
ivn \\.i- liiu- luMviI\' sutlerini; from tli^: king's 
W\. it Mill -ent ii|> a,K!res>ies reprobating the 
iked ^imJuci nl the Americans and expressing 
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its *' abhorrence and detestation of all traitoroai 
and rebellious disturbers of your majesty's peace.* 

The war thus entered upon formed the copil 
disastrous epoch in the Ustory of nxodcxxLXiBr- 
pool and in the history of modem England. Dv- 
ing the seven years for which it lagttd A>^ 
population of the town actually flfCTrairrt;.^c— y 
branch of foreign trade declined, and the tonnage 
of the port diminished from 04,792 to 794S^ 
tons. 

The distress which was thus caused led, among 
the turbulent and disorderly population who 
were trained by slaving and privateering, 10 
disgraceful riots. The first of these, which brokr 
out in 1775, was probably the most serious mob 
tumult of the eighteenth century, with the 
exception of the Gordon riots in London — ab& 
it may be noted, a product of this period. There 
arc said to have been 3,000 idle sailors in the 
port ; and the African merchants, whose trade 
was suffering, sure that there would be no diffi* 
culty in getting men, decided to reduce wages 
from 30S. to 20S. per mensem. Upon this the 
sailors of a slaver in the river mutinied, cut the 
ringing to pieces, and roused the crews of other 
ships to mutiny also. Nine of the mutineen were 
arrested and imprisoned in the Tower. There- 
u]M)n a mob of 2,000 armed sailors proceeded to 
relieve them. The Riot Act was read in vain; 
and the authorities thought it safer to release 
ei^ht of their prisoners. But the rage of the 
mob only rose the higher. They stormed the 
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: and released the ninth prisoner. Then, 

by all the unemployed and discontented 
IS in the town, they roamed through the 
1, levying contributions from the trembline 
men. When the terms which they offered 
: authorities were refused, they proceeded 
ilence, sacking shops, bursting their way 
lublic-houtes, and tearing down the houses 
ipopular townsmen. So high did their 
; rise that they laid siege to the Town Hall, 

they swore to burn to the ground ; and 
>w that these were not idle threats, they 
bt up cannon from the ships, and, planting 

in Castle Street, began to bombard the 

Hall. A small garrison resisted valiantly, 
robably it was only the drunkenness of the 
that saved the building from destruction, 
pcrhjps, averted a massacre. One of the 
w-i of the Town Hal! is said to bear the 

of thf tirini; to-d.iy. In the end it was 
iftcr the mob had held the town for over 
k tliat they were reduced to obedience by 
i sent trom Manchester. 
s opisoJe \va5 an alarming proof of the 
rs that niij:ht accrue from the turbulent 
:ter of tlie Liverpool populace and the in- 
ve poticint; of the town. It probably had 

to do with the initiation of attempts to 
vc tiie nior.il-:ind manner? of the poorwhich 

a few vears later. But the restless and 
erly temper shown in tlii< riot continued 
i^h the \\.>i : in 1777 the Council found it 
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necessary to appoint a police committee, which at 
daily, and advised all respectable persons, it tbnr 
wished to avoid arrest, not to leave their houses 
at night ; in 1779 the Yorkshire militia, then on 
^^arrison duty in Liverpool, had to be scattered in 
detachments through the town to maintain order. 

Grave enough during the early years ot the 
war, the military situation became dcsj)er%KKilCD 
in 1778 France declared war, and in }27B^8^ 
and Holland. Kngland now stood, alonr agaitt 
t he world ; and on all the seas where thr Ti'***^ 
)>ooI traders plied a treble horde of privat eers and 
hostile warships lay in wait. For the first time 
the l^'nglish navy absolutely lost command of the 
svMs, and dare scarcelv venture out from the 
Southern ports, while French fleets flaunted it 
in the Channel. The traders of Liverpool wcrf 
now loft to their own resources. .\nd the peril 
came verv intimatelv home when the rcdoubtabk I 
American sailor, Paul Jones, appeared in British 
waters, and, with a daring greater than that 0: 
Tluirot, swDoped down in succession upon one 
point alter antUher on the coast. When, in 
Septemb.T, 1779, he descended on Whitehaven 
and destroyed its shippin*?, the danger was indeed 
near. 

The one redeeniink; feature of these depressini! 
\ears was the vigour, couraije, and patriotism 
with which Liverpool threw herself into the 
^iruL:::le, especially after the French war had 
b/en added to the American. A large round 
inrt was raided un the north sh<ire, where the 
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cc'» dock now is, witii barracks for a force 
□ur or Bve hundred troop». In addition, 
cries were raised at the dock mouths. The 
poration undertook in 1778 two-thirds of the 

of raising and fitting out a regiment of 
Jar troop«i to be called the Liverpool Blues, 

when the muster was called the regiment 
ibered 1,100 men. Its senior officers were 
tiwed from the regular army, but the subal- 
I were all ^ouDg Liverpool men. Among 
a was Banastre Tarleton, who later in the 
gained a high rcpuution as a dashing cavalry 
er in America. The regiment was sent out 
jarrison Jamaica. So terribly did it suffer 
I the climate, that in 1784 only eighty-four 
I returned alive to hang the colours in the 
m Hall. But this did not exhaust the patriot- 

of Liverpool ; when things were ai their 
kcst in 178;, .inti .1 French invasion in force 
fled liki'Iy. tlic town ;iI>o raised and equipped 
;s (n\n e\rcn-c a torp^ of volunteers, officered 
rely by Im-.i! inercliants. 

ut it wa? aliuve all in privateering that Livcr- 
l found its i-oiijolation for all those illf. 
■ini: tiiL- lirst or pviri'K' American period of 

war nn privateers were sent out, probably 
ui-ie American eoninu-rco was too small to 
iiise imicli plunder. Hut when the old foe, 
TCe, caim- into the arena, at once there was 
\er oi puiMraiion. In six months no less 
I I ;o w<-el- were equipped, and we are 
r::u.i that pri/.es to tlie value of [^\00,000 
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were brought into the port within the first I 
weeks of the campaign. Privateering, wt 
intoxicating adventures and sometimes dazzi 
profits formed the one gleam of brightnai 
the murky sky, became a craze, a passion, 
was like gambling : there was always the du 
of a discovery like that which was nude on 
French East Indiaman Camaticj broa^t 
Liverpool in October, 1778, in which was fo 
a box of diamonds worth ;^i35»ooo ' to thi 
small satisfaction of the captors/ The w 
town flung itself into the enterprise. Everrl 
took shares in ships ; fathers invested on b< 
of their children, and Mr. James Stonekc 
in his old age, recorded how he was taken d 
as a child to be shown over the fighting 
of which he was part proprietor. 

There were losses as well as gains, and h 
ones; but on the whole t he privatgyra 4 ^d 1 
Certainly they conducted themselves heroic 
Hear the opinion of the American priva 
Captain Darling, who crawled into Martiniqt 
refit in March, 1778, after being battered al 
fnr half the night by an English vessel. Ther 
him that his enemy was the Isabella of Liveq 
a boat of half his size, with a crew of fifty ag: 
his 135. ^ He expressed great surprise . . 
acknowledged he was obliged to sheer off, 
that it was the second drubbing he had 
from Liverpool men, and wished not to meet 
any more armed vessels from that port.' 
West Indian newspaper which reports the \ 
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a on to say that he was quite right, for ' the 
rcliaots of Liverpool have entered more into 
■ptrit of arming ships than any others in 
g^aiid.' The little liooeUa, which had taught 
h a lesson to Captain Darling, had received 
[ thots in the hull and masts ; yet, being 
icked next day by two more American jhjpa, 
I comiderably larger tlun herself, ' We got 
: Item chaccs to bear on them, and began to 
• away, our people still in good spirits ; the 
rd shot viK carried away the brig's crots- 
Imrd, sent several shots into her bows and 

EBg, and beat them both off.' 
verpool might well be proud of such nicn,even 
titey limped home with wounded rigging and 
Chout prizes : still more when they brought with 
■m inch honour as the little ElUn, This ve««I, 
th sixty-four men aboard, many of them pass- 
gers, fought a sloop-of-war of the Spanish royal 
vy, mannod by uvcr (oo men, and forced him to 
ul down ills colours and come trailing as a 
3tivo inti) Kingston harbour. It is said that 
er 3,000 sailors were employed on the Liverpool 
ivaieer> during thi^ war. If to that number 
r add the 1,100 of the regiment, the sailors 
pplied to the royal navy, and the volunteers 
lore. Liverpool's contribution to the defence 
the countrv in these dark years was no mean one. 
But for all the glory and profit of privateering, 
; townsmen of Liverpool were profoundly 
inkful when peace returned, and ordinary 
mmerce could Ix- re-iumcd, Thev were almost 
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as relieved as the French captives who had ben 
locked up for a longer or shorter time either ia 
the Tower or in the old powder magazine oa 
Brownlow Hill, just where Russell Street is to-diy. 
Three of these prisoners had somehow managed n 
escape from the Tower, letting themselves dom 
from a window over Prison Weint, and then 
vanishing into the night. Now all might ioUo" 
their adventurous fellows ; and the numerocs 
Liverpool men in French prisons might cok 
home ; and the ships might again ply the AiUntk 
securely. Trade leaped into prosperity QOC< 
more, and the population and shipping ul li^ 
port began again to advance. 

The interval of ten years' peace which separate: 
this war from the war of the French Revolutioe 
is marked by several events of importance in tis« 
history of the town. And first, it was an age ci 
hard-fought and stirring parliamentary" electioci I 
The election of 1780, in which both of the W"tii 
members were thrown t»ut, had shown that, i 
spite of the town's sufferings, it had become Ton. 
and had no support to give to the Whigs wfco 
opposed the war. "^riie election of 1 784 showed 
that this temper still continued. For thouph | 
Colonel Tarleion, a popular hero who had been 
wounded in the American war, and whose brcciT 
manner endeared him to the mob, was a candidate 
in the Whit' interest, he failed to secure hb 
electicm : Bamber Gascovne d! Childwall. a duE 
ricli nonentity, wh(» i^ of interest to this generatica 
chietly because Lnrd Salisbury's Liverpool e*iai« 
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Aefa^inhcritance from hi[n,wa3 preferred before 
local hero, disgraced as he was by the frlend- 
[> of Charles James Fox and the Whig Prince of 
lies. This election was disfigured by riots, which 
iwed that the turbulence of the mob had not 
ledwith thcwar. Mr.JamcsGildart,amcrchant 
D had made himself somehow unpopular, 

I iiii house ' broke to pieces ; all the windows, 
itten, and even iron bars are broke ; and 

Jcul the window curtains with cutlasses all 
its, tore up and destroyed the palisades and 

II before the house.' Here is the rough side 
the privateering heroes. 

ftefore long the shadow of the French Revo- 
ion began to disturb Liverpool, as it disturbed 
Europe. At first most people regarded the 
t of liberty in France with delight ; and the 
fieit result was that the Whi^ of Liverpool 
re rcinvi^'orjti'd, jnJ CoIoik'! Tarlcton cirried 
; election of 1 790. The little group of 
tivatcd Whigs who formed, in this period, 

■ pleasantost feature of Liverpool society, 
1 amonc whom William Roscoe, Dr. Currie 
\ William Ralhhone were the chief, watched 

■ propre?? of reform in France with enthusiasm, 
r a banquei held in 1791 to celebrate ihe second 
livcrsarv of the fall of the Bastille, Roscoe wrote 
haps the best of his verses, the song which 
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hope among all the reformers, who saw miUT 
things to amend in the state of England and 
of Liverpool, and hoped for much from the 
example of France. 

But others besides the orthodox Whigs were 
moved by this great event, and it is to the 
influence of the French Revolution that we most 
attribute a new and systematic attack whick 
was directed, in I791, against the monopoly 0! 
power by the self-elcctca Town Council. The 
mayor, on the requisition of many of the princical 
merchants of the town, Whigs and Tories alie, 
called an Assembly of Burgesses in the ancient 
manner, so long disused. By-law? were passed, 
members were elected to vacant places in the 
Council, the treasurer was summoned to submit 
his accounts to a public audit, and, on refusing, 
fined j^5, which he declined to pay. He wa: 
prosecuted for the fine, and on this small issue 
the great question came into the courts of law. 
It was loupht out with the greatest gra\-ity and 
learning : the most eminent lawyers of the day 
were enpapcJ on both ?iJc5 : and all the archives 
and record^ of the- earl\ liistorv of the towc, 
ransacked by the industry of Hcnrj* Brown, a 
learned old antiquarian lawyer, were laid before 
the court. The verdict went in favour of the 
reformers ; but the Town Council got a fresh 
trial. Three times over was the case tried, 
the ancient records sifted and tested; on each 
occasion the Council was defeated, on each 
occasion it obtained a fresh trial on technical 
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inModi. Bui by this time the Brst enthusiasm 
br reform which the French Revolution had 
noduced lud been turned into aUrm by the 
accesses of the revolutionary leaders in France. 
Hie reforming party lost heart and gave up the 
Ittht, »nd the Town Council was left in possession 
K absolute power, which it retained undisturbed 
ncil 183$. 

This episode supplies a striking demonstration 
i the rapidity with which opinion about the 
BYolution was changing. In 1790 everybody 
lad regarded it, if not with enthusiasm, at any 
ate without alarm. But In 1792 the Town 
Council, in one of its loyal addresses, told the 
ing that it ' observed with concern the prevalence 
if wild and delusive theories tending to weaken 
Iw tentimcnts of obedience to the laws.* Next 
i«ir the great war had begun, and henceforward 
ill Whi^s and rfformcrs were under a cloud, 
toscoc and Currio protc-^tcd in speech and in 
vritint; against tiic war, which they believed to 
>e iinnccc'jary and unjust. But their words had 
10 influence over ttic majoriiv of the people of 
Liverpool. Like the inajoritv of people else- 
vhere. ihev had fallen into a panic. They were 
ronvinced that anyone who desired reform was 
rapable of executing the kini;. They were ready 
o suspect anyone of plots and conspiracies to 
)verthrinv ' our glorious constitution,' They 
tven «elei)ined the extraordinarv series of enact- 
nent- for the repression of all public discussion, 
ihiih the I'overnriient h.\d per-iiiaded itself to be 
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neces5an\ The* were con\'inccd that civilisatioi 
would be destroyed unless the French momtcfl 
were annihilated. Roscoe and Curric and thdr 
friends might protest in vain : they were swept 
off their feet by the frenzy of popular cnthusiaim 
for war« and popular fear of conspirators and 
reformer?. So great was the panic that a little 
society which these gentlemen had formed tof 
the discussion of Italian literature had to be 
given up. owing to the popular distrust of * secret 
societies." So Liverpool settled down to a new 
war in a temper widely different from that in 
which she had entered upon any previous war. 
and with an amar.ing intolerance for all diffcrencf 
o! view. It is true that Colonel Tarleton wa» 
still able to keer his seat in i7o6 : but it was onlr 
his personal rorularitv that saved him, and the 
election was marked by an acrimony and : 
virulence hithertv:» unknown. The great earth- 
ouake haJ begun. 

The firs: etTect of the opening of the war ic 
Liverroc^l, .;s elsewhere, was the outbreak of i 
c v.iiv.ercia; ranic. One of the three banks it 
t:ie tv'wn !:.Ki to close it? divers, and the othen 
:r*ii:ht have followed but for the prompt actioo 
«»f the pririciral merchants, who calmed the panic 
by annt-^uncinc their perfect confidence in the 
surviving bank*, and their readiness to accept in 
payment of all bills the private notes which 
provincial banks wore at that time permitted to 
issue. The corpi^ration, too, helped to tide over 
the difficulty by '.ibtaining parliamentary- powen 
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ift issue notes of its own up to the value of 
^^O0,000t OD the security of the corporate estate. 
It was never necessarv to use these powers to 
their foil extent, ana after a short lime the 
Brivjte negotiable notes of the corporation of 
Liverpool were called in, having fully served 
dwir purpose of calming the commercial stress 
irhsch had resulted from sudden panic. 

Id spite of tlicsc troubles, however, Liverpool 
made vigorous preparations to take her part in 
}^as, u in the preceding wars. On the invitation 
l»f the government, a deputation of merchants 
■vent up to London to consult with Mr. Pitt as 
to the means to be taken for the protection of 
the port and its trade ; and once more privateer- 
jug Decame active. Within five months of the 
decUntion of war, sixty*4even Liverpool priva- 
teers were cither at sea or ready to start, and 
rhr numli'-i \v.ti j^rtjlly incrci^ctl later. At fir-l 
they reaped a rich harvest, and a large number 
of French prizf? and prisoners were brought 
into the port. But alter a while, for the 
most >atisfactory reasons, privateering declined. 
French commerce had been practically annihila- 
ted, and there \\.is no profit to be got from 
privateering. Throuf,'hQut this war the Liver- 
pool privateers were never so industrious, 
nor was their business so profitable, as during 
the .Amt-rican War. For privateering is essentially 
the desperate resource of tlie weaker power, and 
is only ctTectivc against a state whose merchant 
vessels arc alile tu hold the sea. Consequently 
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it was now the French who were most busv ia 
this way ; French privateers, swift, well-ansci 
and crammed with fierce and reckless mcju 
haunted the highways of commerce, and the task 
of hunting them down gave employment to 1 
large part of the British fleet. But the Liverpoft 
vessels, though they for the most part abandoned 
the adventurous game of privateering and devoted 
themselves to ordinary trade, still had frequent 
opportunities of excitement and adventure, tor 
they had to be ready at all times to deal with 
armed French vessels. 

Of the innumerable stories of battle and 
heroism which the trading annals of Liverpool 
for these years contain, a couple of ezamplci 
must suffice to illustrate the dangers which the 
trader had to expect to encounter. One of these 
stories relates the surprising adventure of the 
packet boat Windsor CastU^ a tale so astounding 
that it is diflicult to believe it. This vessel was 
in 1807 bound from Liverpool to the West India 
under the temporary command of a young 
Captain Rogers, when it was attacked by the 
French privateer Lf Jeune Richard. The French- 
man had a crew of 109, the Windsor CajtU onhr 
twenty-seven men and boys. By the first broad- 
side the Fn^lish ship lost ten men killed and 
wounded ; but after a desperate struggle the 
remainin>r seventeen captured Lf Jtunr Rickari^ 
killin.u twenty-six men and taking sixty prisoners, 
half of whom were wounded. In the last half- 
hour of th<' fipht Rogers was left with ten 
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onwounded men, and the final scene saw him 
board the privateer and charge triumphant!)' 
down its decks at the head of four men. Less 
dazzling than this extraordinary Bght, but more 
credible, and perhaps equally creditable, wa* 
ihe adventure of the snow Shata in 1808. Thr 
captain of this vessel, one Hymcrs, reported to 
luB owners that he had been attacked by a French 
privateer much larger than the Shato, and 
crammed with men. After a desperate fight. 
Captain Hymen came to the end of his ammuni- 
tion ; but he and all his men pulled ofi their 
•CDckingt, and filhng them with oaiU, scraps of 
iron and carpenters' tools, fired of! a final volley 
which fortunately drove off the enemy. 

Such men were well able to take care of thcm- 
mItcs. Vet many Liverpool sailors, as in previous 
vnn, pined in French prisons. But they were 
probably !c5f nutncmu- than tin- French priinncr* 
in Liverpool. In previous wars the old Tower 
and the powder magazine on Brownlow Hill 
had been sufficient to contain all who were 
brought captive into the town. But in 1793 the 
government found it ncccssar}' to hire from the 
corporation liie new Borough Gaol which had 
been built in Great Howard Street in 1786, but 
had not yet been used. Kvcn this, however, 
was insufficient to accommodate the prisoners, 
who m 1799 numbered no It'-> than 4,009. These 
French prisoners were indeed a feature of Liver- 
pool during the war. Cheerful and resourceful, 
the;- acted little play> which the townsmen 
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went to sec, and added to their comfort» by the 
manufacture and sale of ingenious and prettr 
toys. One prisoner, who was released at tlie 
brief peace of Amiens in 1802, was said to hate 
made no less than three hundred guineas by this 
means. 

Though privateering was decaying, the press- 
gang was more active during this war than ever 
before. The Princess^ a permanent guardship 
for pressed men and volunteers, lav in the river 
opposite the George's Dock, and the prcs$-gang« 
selected from among the most fierce and unscru- 
pulous sailors in the navy, had recognised reniiz* 
vous in two or three places of the town. Sailors 
lived, indeed, in perpetual terror for thcii 
liberty during these years : on sea their ships, ii 
they escaped the privateers, were liable to be 
stopped and robbed of their crews by British 
warships, and when they came ashore the press- 
gang aw.iitcd them. Their favourite haunts* 
the inns in Pool Lane or South Castle Street, 
were dangerous, not only because of the presence 
of the press-gang, but because their hostesses, 
willing to hido the men while their money lasted, 
were often ready to sell them when their purses 
were empty. Often the sailors of incoming 
vessels would leap into the river as they entered 
the Mer>cv, and swim to the Cheshire shore. 
Here .1 cflebratcd innkeeper, romantically named 
Mother Redcip, whose house lay on the Liscard 
shore, was famous as the friend of the hunted 
sailor-men, and strange scenes must often have 
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ecD witnessed in Iier sanded kitchen, dense with 
eaokct and crowded with rough and fierce men. 
Mother Redcap had subterranean Iiid in g- places 
or them, and credulous people believed that the 
avcs in the Red Noses at New Brighton ran 
Uulcrground a* far as her inn. 

It waf in the raising of troops and the organi- 
Mtton of volunteers that tne patriotism of 
Utverpool especially exhibited itself during this 
mr. in tlte first years of the war, when France 
Kood alone against the world and her navy was 
belplcM, the danger of invasion seemed remote 
ma tittle was done to prepare for it. Bui when, 
in 1796, the naval forces of Holland and Spain 
ircre joined to those of France, and the main 
Rrength of the confederacy was turned against 
ElwUiid, the danger became serious. How 
lenou* was shown in February 1797, when news 
reached Liverpool th.it a French army had 
landed at Fi^hyuard, in South Wales. At once 
volunteers were called for, and in four days 
1.000 men were enrolled and armed. Fifty guns 
were mounted on the fort, which still stood on 
the ^hore, near where the Prince's Dock now is ; 
batteries were erected at the mouths of the docks 
and at points alonj; the coast ; vessels, mounted 
with L'lins were moored .it the mouth (tf the 
river to servt as floalinp batteries, and pilot 
boatr v\tre •^fnt to reconnoitre for the enemy. 
The .alarm turned out to be needless ; the small 
I'orce wiiich had been landed w.is quickly forced 
to jurrcnd'jr. 
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But the impetus to the military spirit o: :2c 

town was not lost. In the spring of the 5ace 

year seven companies of Liverpool ycomann 

were raised. In the next year, when a rebeII:oc 

was threatened in Ireland, and there was reasoc 

to expect an invasion by a French army of 35«ooc 

men, convoyed by the combined fleets of France 

Spain and Holland, 2,cxx) volunteers were raisec 

in Liverpool; they remained under arms until arte: 

the Peace of Amiens in 1802, Their disbandnes' 

then was short sighted, for in the next year war wai 

recommenced on a more gigantic scale than ever: 

and, realising that the whole might of Napclcoc 

was now to be turned upon England, the entire 

country became one vast camp of volunteoi 

In Liverpool volunteer forces were now raised 

on a larger scale than ever ; at a review held ii 

1804 no less than 1 80 officers and 3686 mc 

paraded, invrludinj: a regiment of ariillcr}- froc 

amom: liie boatmen on the river. Not content 

with this, Mr. John Bolton, one of the wcalthieft 

and !ni»>i spirited of Liverpool merchants, raiicd 

and equipped at his own sole expense a regiment 

o\ Soo reu'ulars. enlisted in the town ; and th: 

whole male pj^pulation between the ages 01 

sixteen and sixty was registered to be called out 

in ca-c ot need. To command all these force: 

Prince W illiam. afterwards Duke of Gloucester. 

\\a^ >eni i»» Li\erpool and t^>ok up his quarters 

at St. l)u:::::ii:^i House, Everton, where for three 

vears Liverpool societv had the unwonted luxurr 
• • • • 

of a Cnuri. 
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cathusiasro of the new levies was soon 
On the night of January 2, 1804, firing 
"was heard in the river from the guardstup 
Priiufsj. The town very promptly took the 
alsrm — the bugles sounded, the various corps 
mustered in haste at the appointed rendezvous ; 
the streets echoed to the clatter of half-awakened 
cavalry and the rattle of artillery : in short, the 
•ccncs described by Scott in a famous chapter 
of the Antiquary were enacted in full. When 
morning dawned it was found that the gum had 
only been signals for aid from the guardship, 
which had drifted from her moorings, but the 
epiKxle had served to prove the readiness of the 
atizen -soldiers. 

These preparations turned out to be greater 
than the occasion demanded; and when Trafalgar 
removed for ever the danger of invasion, the 
greater part of tlic forces was disbanded. 
From that date the fear ot the landing of hostile 
force* ceased to haunt men. In the last 
ten vears of the war the Knglish navy was left 
in absolute command of all the seas ; oversea 
traffic went on almost unmolested, and at first 
throve greatly because of the destruction of all 
rivalry. 

But before long the diabolical ingenuity of 
Nap'ilenn invented a new form of war, which 
intlictcJ greater damage upon the trade of the 
port tlian anything that had gone before. Lnable 
to overcome English naval supremacy, Napoleon 
resolved to use his vast power to exclude all 
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English vessels from continental ports and so 
cut away the roots of his enemy's strength br 
annihilating her commerce. England replied br 
declaring the whole continent in a state oi 
blockade, and by forbidding the ships of neutral 
powers to trade with Napoleon's subjects or 
allies on pain of confiscation, unless they fini 
called at a British port, in which case they wcold 
be exposed, equally with their British rivals, 
to the vengeance of the great dictator. 

The results of this tremendous duel were 
immediate and immense. English trade was not 
and could not be, destroyed, for the commodities 
of which Liverpool was now the principal purveyor 
— the textiles of Manchester and the sugar and 
tobacco of the West Indies — had become necessi- 
ties. The trade continued by means of smuggling 
on an immense scale. But of course its volume 
was much diminished ; and the risks were so 
great that while a successful venture brought a 
fortune to the merchant who engaged in it 
many were ruined by the seizure of their goods 
when the smuggling adventure was unsuccessful 
The result in Liverpool was, of course, a serious 
sudden shrinkage in trade. In the year 1807 
the trade of the port declined by one-fourth. 
From this came terrible distress to the poorer 
classc> in the town« manv hundreds of whom 
were left without employment while the prices 
of necessities of life rose daily. Already, in 
1800, it had been necessary to raise by subscription 
.1 fund ot ^'10,000 fur the purchase uf pota;oc». 
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ind of £10,000 for the purchase of other provisiont 
lor the relief of the destitute poor in Liverpool. 
Now the distress became so great that we Bnd a 
feries of recommendations being issued to all 
boascholdcrt urging the disuse of all pastry, and 
the most rigid economy in potatoes and in fodder 
lor horKS, in order that the poor might be 
■applied. 

what aggravated the evil was that the shipping 
of neutraT powers could not be utilised. But 
lor the action of the Fnglish government, our 
tnde would have been diverted rather than 
cUminUhed ; for the products of America and 
die Welt Indies, and of the looms of Lancashire, 
•voald have been carried to neutral ports, and 
Cbence shipped to European ports. For this 
KMon many of the leading merchants of Liver- 
pool protested with unvarying ramestness against 
thv Brit!<li Orders in Council, though the town 
council >lill ri-maincd unflinchingly loval. In 
thf vnd ilu'sc prill I'sts were successful. The 
Order- in Council were withdrawn, but not 
bcfiirc ihe\ li..i! iMciiight on a needless and 
dis.i<t'MU- WAT with the L'nitcd States, which 
did [iinrr h.irm to the trade of Liverpool than 
the luvie-! .ind privateers of P'rance had ever 
inflicted. 

America, lindini; her trade crushed out of 
cxi"tence between the upper and the nether 
mill't' >ne nf Napoleon's mastery on land and 
Kni:Ii>!i iupremacy h\ sea, after vain protests 
. t:ai^5t the injustice of a ■'vstcni whereby her 
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ships were liable to seizure if they entered aaj 
European port, declared war. The immeduts 
result to the trade of Liverpool was disastrock 
The number of ships entering the port sank fron 
6,729 in 1810, to 4,599 in 1812. What wis 
worse, America, precluded from peaceful :raic 
and unable to face the British mvy in a direct 
struggle, threw all her strength into privateering, 
and displayed in this enterprise quite amazing 
daring and skill. Large and heavily anced 
American privateers haunted the West Iniic. 
the African coast?, and even the British hoac 
waters. The True-blooded Tankee^ one of the 
most daring and successful of these vessek 
made the Irish Sea its beat during two year?; 
and the scale on which its depredations were 
conducted mav be illustrated bv the fact that 
in one cruise of thirty-seven days it captured 20 
loss than twenty-seven vessels. 

The miserable American war, out of whici 
neither profit nor honour were to be acquired, 
caused more distress and aroused more exasper- 
ation in Liverpool than any preceding war. 
Nevertheless, the steadv lovaltv of the towx 

« mm 

to the party in power was strikingly exhibited 
in the great parliamentary election of l%\u 
the most exciting ever fought in Liverpool. The 
randiJates im the Whig «ide were Broughan: 
and Creevey thi* diarist, who wa< a Liverpool 
man ; on the Tory side Canning and the old 
sitting member General Gascoyne ; but prac- 
licallv the electii)n was a duel between Brouehan: 
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ind Canning, the two most brilliant orators and 
most dazzling political 6gures of their age. 

Seldom can any electorate, in any constituency, 
bare been the auditors of oratory of such quality 
IS these two great men poured forth daily on the 
litwtings, and nightly from the windows of their 
respective hosts' houses — Brougham in Clayton 
Square, Canning at the house of Sir John 
Gladstone in Rodney Street, where a small 
child, then three years old, William Ewart 
Gladstone, began to acquire tliat veneration for 
the golden-tongued sutcsman which was the 
governing factor of his early political life. 
Brougham had in his favour the fact that he 
had been for more than four yean the pertinacious 
opponent of the obnoxious Orders in Council, 
(Hiich, thanks to his efforts, had just been repealed. 
The wide spread distress, not unreasonably 
attrilnitoj u< tlif .iciiuii iif jjincrnnicni, ujs his 
ally. Ml- h.id the whole hearted support of one 
who h^d by thi< tinif become the most deeply 
re^prcti-d ni:m in Liverpool, William Roscoe. 
But the Torvi'in of Liverpool was so deep-rooted 
that C.inninc; was returned to power by a large 
maiority, ;ind honoured the town (never accus- 
tomed to much distinction in its representatives) 
bv rcTaininir hi? seat until 1823. 

Rut for all its fervent loyalty and patriotism, 
Liverpool longed for peace; and when peace came, 
after the nio?t ^.-icantic war history has ever seen, 
a war that had la>tcd for tiventv-two years, the 
ri.ioiting- were conimcn*urate with the delight 
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of the townsmen. All the bells in the tcvt 
rang ; the streets were decorated ; the ship 2 
the river saluted ; ever}' house was illuminaiei 
so that the glare in the sky could be seen as u: 
as Chester ; balls and dinners and display; :: 
fireworks prolonged the festivities for nearly 2 
week. 

Liverpool might well rejoice ; for not ozj 
was the French war over, but the town was a: Uf 
opening of a centur)- of almost unbroken pcact. 
Remote struggles like the Crimean war, or lie 
innumerable frontier campaigns which ce^rr 
cease in the British Empire, could have no sehoL.* 
influence on the amazing development of trsi? 
which presently began. The days when ti< 
seas were insecure were over ; the sixty yea:^ 
during which every Liverpool trading vessel mu*: 
be ready to fight at all times, during which w*: 
seemed almost the normal and natural state :: 
things, had come at last to an end. The fierce 
privatecrsman, who gave such an unruly :: 
romantic character to eighteenth ccnturj' Liver- 
pool, must now vanish, like his brother the slaver, 
who had irone a few vears before. A new en 
had begun, in which these picturesque figure* 
were soon forgotten. In the verj" year of the 
peace the first steamboat appeared in the Mersey. 
the harbinsrcr of a total revolution in the sea- 
going trade of the port. 

Yet for all the suffering it had caused* for all 
the violence and brutality which it had brought 
into the crowded streets of the town, this age c: 
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had brought to Liverpool many great gains. 
■ic long and desperate lights had left England 
■eme on the »ea», the only European power 
1 Tasi interests beyond the seas, possessed of 
ercantile marine so immeasurably superior to 
e of all the other powers that she might 
Mt be called the single maritime power of the 
Id, the monopolist of sea-going trade. In that 
rtical monopoly Liverpool had sn immense, 

was to have a still greater, share. It w» 
ething that she had henelf borne her fall 

in the fightings and the labours by which 
c gains were acqaired. 
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CHAPTER Xir 

Inventions ami Comtnercial Advance 

1760-1835 

* I HAD before and often been at the prind 
seaports in this island, and believing that, hav 
seen Bristol and those other towns that jn 
pass for great ones, I had seen cvcr)'thing in 
great nation of navigators on which a sub; 
should pride himself, I ovrti I was astonis 
and astounded when, after passing a disi 
ferry and ascending a hill, I was told by my gt 
** All you see spread out beneath you — 1 
immense place which stands like another Va 
on the waters — which is intersected by tl 
numerous docks — which glitters with those du 
ful habitations of well-protected men — whid 
the busy seat of trade, and the gay scene 
elegant amusements growing out of its prospe 
— where there is the cheerful face of industr 
where there arc riches overflowing and everytl 
which can delight a man who wishes to see 
prosperity of a great community and a gi 
empire ; all this has been executed by 
industry and well-disciplined management c 
small number of men since vou were a be 
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prmast have been a stock or a stone not to be 
Effected by such a picture.' 

Such was the impression made upon the mind of 
the eloquent Erskine by the Liverpool of 1792. 
The wealth and greatness of a port * fit to be 3 
proud capital for any empire in the world ' had 
'suncd up like an enchanted palace, even in 
the memory of living men.' So dazzliog, in 
the eyes of contemporarieg, seemed the progress 
of the town in the >ccond half of the eighteenth 
^enturv. Yet the progress of the next generation 
■M more rapid still, and the next generation 
Hicr that surpassed its predecessors. When 
%rdcine spoke in 1792 the population of the town 
was about 60,000, having mote than doubled since 
1760. In 1831 the population of the borough, 
within the old limits, had risen to 165,000 ; but 
di«se limits were being overflowed, and in 
the populous suburbs which were growing up in 
Evcrton, West Dtrby and To.xtcth there dwelt 
already over 40,000 more. At the northern 
end of Toxtt'th P.irk the glades of the one-time 
forest had given place to a dense mass of mean 
streets, planned by Lord Sefton in 1775, as a 
means of obtaining a share in the prosperity 
of the thriving town, but not in any way under 
the control or o\er5ight of the borough authori- 
ties. 

The population had thus trebled itself in 
about thirty years, and this growth represents 
an inrush of population from the rural districts 
of .1 kind hitherto unknown in England. The 
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newcomers who came to inhabit the mean, dim 
and crowded streets represented ever}' part os 
the British Isles, and a writer of 1795 especiallj 
remarks * the great influx of Irish and Welsh, of 
whom the majority of the inhabitants at present 
consists/ It was, however, after the miseries 0! 
the rebellion of 1798 that the immigration of 
poor Irishmen began on a large scale, continuing 
without cessation until it was relieved by the 
beginning of wholesale emigration to America. 
Scotsmen were not so numerous as either 
Irishmen or Welshmen, and it was not until 1793 
that the first ^ Scotch Church ' (that in Oldham 
Street) was opened in a town that is now said 
to be the most Presbyterian, and therefore the 
most Scottish, south of the Border. Yet j 
surprisingly large number of Scottish names are 
to be found among the principal trading hoasei« 
and John Gladstone, who came to Liverpool in 
1787, and had risen by the end of the centurr 
to be one of the outstanding merchant princes 
of the town, may be taken as an example of 
many Scottish youth? for whom the ever-inviting 
southern mad led to Liverpool and fortune. 
Many also of the mof^t successful captains of 
packct-boat<, privatetT!* and slavers were Scot*- 
mcn, coming especially from Galloway and the 
south-west of Scotland, a district which then 
and for long after looked to Liverpool rather 
than to Gla<i;ow a^ its principal market. 

The progress of the period is still more strikinghr 
^hown in the fn:ure^ for the growth of shipping. 
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1751 Liverpool owned 220 shtpi of I9)I75 
I, worked bv 3.319 men. In 1801 the number 
kipi was 821 md the number of men 12,315, 
li luving multiplied nearly fourfold ; while 
tODoage, 129,470, was over six times as 
>e a> fifty yean before. The magnitude of the 
reaie ii yet more evident if we take the total 
' inward and outward tonnage, not merely 
ft belonging to Liverpool ; this it a fairer test 
the progress of a port, especially in time 
War. In 1751 the total tonnage of the British 
1 foreign vessels that entered or left the port 

Lthe year amounted to 65406; in I79I» 
fore the Freoch war) to 539,676 ; in 1835 
1,768,426. The same story is told by every 
;t of figures. In 1780 the custom* 
' n reported to have exclaimed, * How 

I should be If the customs of Liverpool 

■mnunt''d to over ^100,000 ! ' In that ycjr they 
were worth about ^80,000. But in 1823, just 
before the substantial reductions in duties made 
by Hustisson. they brought in ^1,808,402. 

One necessary and immediate result of this 
immense growth was a steady expansion of the 
dock system, which, until 1825, continued to be 
owned and directed by the Town Council. In 
1760 the only docks existing were the Old Dock 
(on the site of the present day Custom-house) with 
its neighbouring tidal basin, and the Salthouse 
Dock, opened in 1753. The total area of these 
two docks amounted to not much more than 
eieht acres. But during the age of war — the sixty 
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years from 1756 to 181 5 — four new docks were 
opened, with an area (excluding tidal basins) of 
over twenty-one acres. When peace came, pro- 
gress was still more rapid, and the twent)' yean 
from 181 5 to 1835 saw the opening of eight new- 
docks, with an area of over fortj'-fivc acres. 
Thus, in the period covered by this chapter, the 
dock area of the port had multiplied nine timcf, 
rising from eight acres to seventy-two acre*, in 
spite of the fact that the 1 first of the scries, the 
Old Dock, was closed in 1826. 

This is an extraordinary development to have 
been achieved largely during the strain of almost 
unceasing and world-wide wars. As wc have seen 
in the last chapter, these wars aided rather than 
retarded the growth of LiverpooPs commerce 
by destroying foreign rivalr)' and giving to the 
traders of Liverpool a securer hold on the trade 
of all lands beyond the Atlantic. But the wan 
in themselves are wholly inadequate to explain 
this expansion. 

Nor did the industries of Liverpool itself bear 
any appreciable part in it. Some of them, indeed, 
underwent a serious decline during these yean. 
The great pottery business was steadily deca^ins* 
most of the Liverpool workmen in the finer kinoi 
of china having migrated to Staffordshire, whence 
they were brought in large numbers on coaches to 
vote at parliamentary elections. In 1 796, indeed, the 
large Herculaneum pottery works were opened in 
Toxtcth Park, on the site of the dock to which thev 
bequeath their name. But the enterprise was ncrcr 
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' successful. ShipbuiUing was at its height 
nc the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 

the yards to north and south of the docks, 

Dut for the jlavine dippers which they turned 

were employed between 1778 and 1811 

the building of no less than twcnty-one 
ell of various types for the royal navy,* But 
1 that time the shipbuilding industry, for 
iscoverable rcasoni, slowly decayed. This 
od also saw the rise and fall of a special 
istiy — the whale fishery and the oil refineries 
id upon it. It was in 1764 that the Green- 
1 whale fishery began, with three vessels. It 
hed its height in 1788, when twenty-one 
i of 6,485 tons left Liverpool (or Greenland ; 

between 1810 and 1816 there were only two 
len belonging to the port, and in 1823 the 

sumvor made its last voyage- While it 
tinned, this fishery gave employment to a 
e oil rofininp lactory at the bottom of Grecn- 
l Street, beside the Quctn's Dock. The 
■ing fishery also gave a pood deal of employ- 
it ; several curing houses existed in the town, 
■ork for the export trade to the Mediterranean. 

this branch of industry had been .it its height 
ut the year 1770; it grad\ially deserted the 
[, to be concentrated at the east coast ports, 

had entirely vanished by 1855. There were 

or three iron-foundries, but they could not 
,d the competition of the coal-field towns 
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when coal began to be used for smelting. Two or 
three cotton mills also were started during these 
years, but they failed, as for some unknown 
reason the same industry has always failed here. 
Sugar-baking and rope-making, the earliest of 
Liverpool industries, were still prosperous, but 
apart from these perhaps the only really thriving 
industry of Liverpool was watchmaking, which 
employed nearly 2,000 hands about the year 1 800, 
and had so high a reputation that there was i 
considerable export of watch movements to 
America and even to Geneva. At that date 
Liverpool produced on the average 150 watches 
every week. 

But these minor industries, most of them 
ephemeral and unsuccessful, do not help to 
explain the immense advance of the port. The 
real cause was that this age, besides being the 
age of titanic wars, was the great age of engineer* 
ing triumphs and mechanical inventions. It 
was the age of the triumph of mechanism, of 
coal, and of steam, which, between them, were 
to transform the face of England. The great 
wars tended, perhaps, to retard the portentoos 
results of the revolution which these new forces 
were bringing about, and the wars certainly 
accentuated the bitterness of distress which was 
the inevitable result of a sudden transformitioo 
in the economic organisation of society. Bot 
the wars also had the effect of giving to England 
almost a complete monopoly of their advantages. 
She alone enjoyed domestic peace, she alone 
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was secure from the devascztioos of mvadine 
utniei ; and thus encouraged, she established 
that industrial ascendancy which even a century 
has not overthrown. No town in all England 
profiled more directly from this vast revolution 
than Liverpool, for Liverpool was the natural 
exporting centre for the wide district which it 
most immediately affected. 

It is no part of our concern in this narrative 
to repeat in any detail the often-told story of 
the aeries of great inventions which distinguished 
this period. But its principal aspects must be 
briefly noted, because tney supply the explanation 
of Liverpool's amazing progress. Tnc most 
important of these mvcntteiu were those by 
lyh ich machinery was applied to the processes 
^textile manuiacturt. Hitheno. the xough 
woollens of Yorkshire, or the mixed wooUeo, 
linen jnJ riittor. t.ihrli= of I.jnr.i'.hirc, iud been 
spun by the labour of women on the pre-historic 
wheel, and woven on the hand-looms of cottagers. 
But the hand-labour of the woman at the spinning 
wheel could not produce from the fmgilc staple 
of cotton a yarn fine enough to form the weft of 
:Ioth, so that a linen weft always had to be com- 
bined with a cotton warp ; while it was impossible 
for the spinner to produce yarn fast enough to 
iieep the weaver cniploycd. Between 1767 and 
1780 ttic successive inventions of Hargreavcs, 
Arkwripht and Crompton completely changed 
ill this. Yarn could be spun by their machines 
;o fmi' that linen y^irn need no longer be used ; 
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so cheaply that the demand for it multiplied 
amazingly ; and so abundantly that the wearer 
could no longer keep pace with the supply of 
yarn. Then Cartwright invented the power 
loom, which enabled one man to weave as much 
as ten, and centred the industry where water 
power could be i^ot. And finally Watt's supreme 
invention, the application of steam to michiiwrr, 
brought the culmination of the change. Factories 
rose like mushrooms wherever coal could be 
cheaply got, especially on the Lancashire coalfield 
whose moist climate was favourable for spinning. 
The woollen industry profited from these inven- 
tions almost cquallv with the cotton industry, 
and Yorkshire, possessing coal, swiftly leaped 
ahead of its old rivals in the south. A little 
earlier, the long-sought mode of smelting iron 
by means of coal instead of wood was discovered 
by Smeaton ; the British iron trade, which wai 
decaying because wood was becoming scanty, 
became suddenly a hundred-fold more active, 
and the Western Midlands, like Lancashire, 
became busy and populous. To this period, also, 
belong those great improvements in the manufac- 
ture of pottery and glass which brought sudden 
wealth to Staffordshire and South Lancashire. 

In cverv industrv the last fortv years of the 

« • • • 

eighteenth century formed the beginning of a 
new era. In cverv industrv easv access to coal 

• mm 

became supremelv important. It is the beeinnins 
(if the Age of Coal, and all those districts beneath 
who^e soil cual I.iv hidden festered into hideous 
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and swarming towns. In _a_ siogic ^ncfatioi] 
the balance of wealth and population passed from 
the wuth of Kngland to the north and the wcstt-m 
midjj jn'ch , which had hitherto formed much 
the less important half of the countr)-. The 
producu of these regions Iicnceforth constitute 
ihc principal sources of English wealth, and for 
the greater part of them Liverpool was the 
eiporiing centre and the market for raw materials. 
Nearly the whole area within which these 
astounding activities were being esublithed lay 
within a hundred miles of her harbour ; and 
there was no port which could seriously rival 
her In handling their product?. Thus, while 
he great wars were driving the foreign zivals of 
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'crpool from the aeat, the great iovvnlioos were 
nine her into the chief tJist 
a' new Industrial England. 



turning her into the chief distributing centre of 



" But there were other dc\elopmcnts, going 
oa tide by side with these, which forwarded | 
and aided them, and which had an almost cqual^^*^ 

prnfoiinJ intlufiKt-- on iln: p^^^[.'^l■^^ of Lnt-rpnoi. 
The first (if these was thu bcginninjj uf the growth 
of the United States of America, destined soon to 
replace .Africa and Uic West Indies as the principal 
foreign marU'ts lor English commodities, and the 
principal sources of buppl>' fur raw materials. 
The ucvclopmcill of America came in time to 
compensate Liverpool for the loss of the African 
slave trade, abolished in 1807. ft was only in 
the bit years of the eighteenth century that 
companie> of emigr.ints Irom New England and 
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the Southern States began to pour through the 
hitherto seldom penetrated gorges of the Alle- 
ghanies, and to settle on the prairies of Kentuckv 
and Tennessee, and in the rich comlands of 
Ohio and western New York. 

A still more remarkable expansion was the direct 
outcome of the Napoleonic wars. In the year 
1803 Napoleon, desirous of making a friend 
of the young western nation and at the same 
time striking a blow at the colonial ambitions 
of England, sold to the United States the French 
colony of Louisiana, then regarded as including 
the greater part of the uninhabited Mississippi 
valley. The Louisiana purchase, whose centenary 
was celebrated only the other day by the great 
exposition of St. Louis, threw open to the rising 
energy of the Americans the vast and fertile 
lands which have since become the greatest 
cotton-producing area in the world. Thus, 
just at the time when mechanical inventions were 
producing in England an unparalleled demand 
for raw cotton, an immense new field of supply 
was thrown open, which quickly dispbced all the 
earlier fields. 

To take advantage of these opportunities a 
great tide of emigration began to pour over the 
Atlantic, chiefly from England, driven forth by 
the suffering caused by the combination of a ire- 
mcndou> war with the distresses and disturbances 
of the industrial revolution. Until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century emigration to America 
had been on a comparatively small scale ; now 
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Jicre began to pour into the Land of Promise 
that flood of the poor and distressed of the Old 
World which has continued in ever increasing 
rolame from that day to thb. These emigrants 
provided in abundance the labour which was 
necessary to developc the resources disclosed by 
the settlement or purchase of the Middle West. 

And soon an enlightened public enterprise 
provided a new and easy road from these undi 
to the shores of the Atlantic. In 1825 the great 
Erie canal was opened. This canal joined the 
majestic waters of the Hudson to the line of the 
great lakes, and brought down to the harbour 
of New York the larger share of the vast prodocta 
of the central plain. Hitherto New York had 
been a port of secondary importance ; as late 
u 1753 only one Liverpool ship regularly plied 
to it. But, before the end of our period, the 
greatest highway of the world's commerce had 
come to be the track that a constant succession of 
vessels followed between Liverpool and New 
York. In other words, the principal feature of 
the trade ot modern Liverpool, its intimate 
connexion with New York, was the creation of 
the period under review. 

This period witnessed also the opening to 
Liverpool merchants of markets hitherto closed 
to tlicm by legislative enactment. Of these the 
greatest was the trade of the Far East. Before 
1813 no Liverpool vessel had ventured round the 
Cape of Good Hope, because ever since 1600 
English trade with the East had been a strictly 
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protected monopoly of the East India Companr. 
whose headquarters were in London. But the 
great age of war had seen that company trans- 
formed from a mere trading organisation into the 
controlling power of the most populous empire 
ever ruled by a European people : the conquesi 
of India began with Clive in 17579 and by the 
close of the governorship of Wellesley in 1804, less 
than fifty years later, the East India Company 
had become the supreme power of India. Under 
these circumstances the maintenance of a trade 
monopoly in the hands of the ruling company 
had become dangerous and impossible. The 
trade to India was therefore thrown open to all 
English merchants in 1813 ; and though the 
company still retained for a while the monopoly 
of Chinese trade, that too was thrown open in 
1833. Liverpool merchants were prompt to take 
advantage of the new opening, which afForded 
an unrivalled market for the cotton goods of 
Lancashire, as well as a new source of supply 
for raw cotton. In March 1 8 14 Mr. John 
Gladstone sent out the Kingsmill^ the fint Liver- 
pool vessel to trade with India ; but so great a 
host of ships followed it that by the close of our 
period India was already becoming the next 
most important field !r)r Liverpool trade after the 
United States. 

Another vast market, hitherto artificially restric- 
ted, was alst) thrown open in these years, in 
the Portu)>uese and Spanish colonies of Central 
and South America. So long as Portugal 
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Euined effectively mistress of Brazil, and Spain 
the rest of these lands, English trade was almost 
Mpletel/ excluded by the deliberate policy of 
• home government*. But the wars of the 
cocli Revolution put an end to this. When 
ipoleon made himself master of Spain and 
rtugal, the Portuguese royal house exiled itself 

Brazih and threw open its markets to its loyat 
iglish allies ; while tne Spanish colonies refused 

aciinowledge the new government of Spain, 
d, left to their own devices, abandoned those 
trictions on foreign trade which had never been 
palar in the colonies themselves. On the 
crthrow of Napoleon and the re-esublishment 

the legitimate line, the colonies, having tasted 
e sweets of independence, refused to return to 
cir allegiance. Beyond doubt their chief motive 
IS a sense of the advantage they had derived 
im an open trade. 

Liverpool naturally took a deep interest in the 
ig strugt;h' between Spain and her revolted 
Ionics, In ?pitc of her Toryism, which led her 

be ijentT.illv iin^vnipathctjc with revolting 
ople-, all Irt sympathies were on the side of the 
i>cls, because her interests wore engaged with 
cm. The merchants and even the Town Council 
It up addresses to government urging that 
igland should recognise ihc independence of the 
uth American Slates, and it is more than a more 
incidence th.it tlie statesman who finally took 
ai step in ifi^s was Canning, who had so long 
en nicmbtr lor Liverpool, and knew better 
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than most of his colleagues how deeply English 
commercial interests were involved. From that 
date English commerce with South America 
advanced with great rapidity ; and, from the 
first, Liverpool was pre-eminently the centre 
for the South American trade. 

Expanding manufactures at home and expand- 
ing markets abroad arc not the only causes of 
the growth of Liverpool in this age ; for it was 
in this age that the engineer came to the aid of 
the merchant^ and brought him into easy com- 
munication with the industrial districts from 
which he derived his goods for export. 

Until the middle of the eighteenth century 
Liverpool had been seriously hampered JljL-lbf 
difficulties of communication between her remote 
and isolated harbour and the seats of the principal 
English manufactures. Her anxiety to overc ome 
these natural obstacles to commerce had T)ecn ex- 
hibited in the numerous projectt for <^*^p^ti^ 
the various short and shallow streams^ near the 
Mersey estuary which have been already des- 
cribed; but these cuts, though they were of great 
service in their time, were quite inadequate for the 
gigantic needs of the new age, for none of them 
extended for more than thirty miles from the 
Mersey. Even in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
centur)' goods were carried to and from Man* 
Chester largely on horseback. The seventy pack- 
horses which in 1788 daily started for Man* 
Chester from a single inn in Dale Street most 
have been picturesque enough as a spectacle, bat 
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exceedingly unutisfactory as well as expensive as a 
means of transport. The final conquest of these 
difficulties by the establishment of cheap and 
effective commanications with all parts of the 
couotry is not the least important aspect of the 
progress of these years. 

"Hie fint stage in the process was marked by 
the creation of canals, which was pushed forward 
*ith immense activity during the second half 
of the eighteenth century. The possibihtics 
of canal transport had already been disclosed 
by the last and boldest of the river-deepening 
projects, that of the Sankey brook from Wigan to 
the Mersey, which was opened in 1755. It was 
the success with which Brindlcy had carried out 
this bold scheme which encouraged the Duke of 
Bridgewatcr to provide that brilliant engineer 
with the means for carrying oat a stilt more daring 
entcrjTiM-, lfi.u nf tlio first ercu I''ngli!ih canal. 
from Liverpool to Manchester. The Bridge-water 
canal, commenced in 1758, was opened in 1776, 
-ind afforded a startling demonstration of the 
superiority of the new means of transport. It 
hjd co5t 4,0s. a ton to transport goods from 
Liverpool to Manchester by land, and I2S. by the 
deepened channel of the Irwcll. By the new 
canal it cost only 6s. a ton. 

The immediate result was an immense out- 
burst of energy in the creation of canals, and 
before the end of our period 2,600 miles of 
na\ii:jlile canals had been constructed in England, 
opening up every part of the country. In no 
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district was the work more actively pursued than 
in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, whose 
merchants provided much of the funds for 
many of these enterprises. The principal canak 
which more immediately affected the prosp?iiiy 
of Liverpool were the Grand Trunk or Trent and 
Mersey canal, begun in 1765; the Merscr and 
Calder canal, Rrst projected la 17^ which gave 
direct water-communication between Liverpool 
and Hull ; the Leeds and Liverpool ranaU b^un 
in 1767 ; the Mersey and Scvcra ranal, began 
in !i7Q2; and the Grand Junction ranaU wiuch 
linked up the whole northern canal system with 
the southern system and the Thames, giving, 
through communication between Liverpool ina 
London. But these are only the chief of a 
whole scries of schemes carried out in these vcar?. 
In them all Liverpool was profoundly interested, 
as is shown by the fact that the Town Council, ** 
each new proposal came fonvard, gave it the 
most hearty support. For the Trent and Mersey 
scheme, in 1765, the Council wrote to ask every 
member of parliament in'Lancashirc and Cheshire 
for his vote^and interest, and in addition granted 
j^200 for the preliminary parliamentary' expenses- 
Similar grants were several times repeated, notably 
for the Leeds and Liverpool canal. The Town 
Council might well give encouragement and aid 
to enterprises which brought into .Livsxpool 
a continual stream of commodities for export 
and turned her into the great distributing centre 
for the new manufacturing districts of Engbnd. 
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Bat the creation of canils, important as it was, 
(and perhaps no single generation had seen so 
much done for the improvement of communi- 
cadoDs since the Romans drove their great roads 
through the forests and marshes of Briuin), 
nevertheless sinlis into comparative unimportance 
in contrast with another development wjiich began 
jost before the close of the period. In 1850 the 
first railway in the world was opened, and it was 
quite in accord with the new importance of these 
centres, and with the energ}' which both of them 
had displayed in removing the natural obstacles 
to the growth of their trade, that the two towns 
which this railway linked were Liverpool and 
Manchester. No elaboration is necessary to show 
how immense an influence was exercised by the 
^ development thus commenced upon the growth 
m kA the trade of Liverpool. While England scoffed, 

Liv^rponl i.iut up ilir i!rcMiii iif Sti'pfii'iifnn ivilh 
enlhufiasm ; and iho last step was thus taken in 
ihi- conquest of tlu- niitiiral obstacles which had so 
lonf; prevented the port from tapping the trade 
ui tlie^'ijreaier part of Knj^land, 

I'.vcn before the railway, the steamboat had 
made ii> jppcarancc in the harbour soon to be 
known as the peculiar homo of racing leviathans. 
It was in 1815 that the first steamboats — already 
known on tho Hudson and on the Clyde — made 
their appearance in the Mersey. They were at 
first used for river traffic between Liverpool and 
Runcorn. In [819 the first steamboat to cross 
the .Atlantic reached Liverpool on its way from 
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New York to St. Petersburg, where it ww to 
be offered as a present to the Emperor of Russii- 
The early steps in the application of steam to 
navigation were slow; but in 1835, at the dose 
of the period covered by this chapter, its enormous 
future consequences were already clear. 

Even before steam had been used to any coo- 
sidcrablc extent for sea-going traffic, there was 
one use to which it was turned which brought 
home its value very intimately to Liverpool 
shipowners. Mr. Gladstone, in his reminisccnca 
of his boyhood, has recalled, as the most pictur- 
esque sight which Liverpool had to offer, ihc 
swarm of white-winged vessels which raised their 
sails simultaneously to the winds in a harbour clear- 
ance, after a period of steady north-west winds. 
Picturesque the sight must have been, but the 
delays which made it possible must have been 
costly and exasperating to the shipowner. There 
is a storv of two vessels, before the davs of steam, 
which started simultancouslv from the Mcncr 
to the West Indies. One got out of the river, 
but before her consort could follow, the wind 
veered round to the north-west, penning her in; 
and continued steadily for so long that the first 
vessel, returning home from her distant cruise, 
found her consort still waiting for a favourable 
wind. Kven before the application of steam to 
sea-going vessels, the humble tug-boat had put 
an end to all such exasperations. 

It i<, iht-n, in a confluence of great movcmeno 
that we tind the explanation of the stupcndoiU 
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Jerdopment of Llverpoo ljurvi^ rJlc r?rigd fr""^- 
1 760 to i8^; . TRcim'cntion^ of _machincry,£DU|5f 
tKc tcnilg industries; tfie use of coal for tlic^ 
i melting o f iron ; the api^Iication of suum in^) 



riuchincsj the concentration of most of the jirc-jt _ 
EnensTTiridustrics within a ladiiu of j luiiiJii.<) 
mUcs from the Mersey; the opening ot tin iii.ul.Lti - 
i^ India Tand Spanish America; the vasi and rapid_4J 
Mowth of America; the c on i.t:nt ration of its^ 
pnncipa l trade in the great port of New York; the 
opening upof the wholeof England, as never bcfore,_ 
by means first of roads and cJnatS, and later ofv 
nilwji^s : these arc ^Uc-urrfis ol lhe_ maicitic . 
progre a of Liverpool. Watching her growth, wc 
wetn to feel the pulse of England at she passed 
through the greatest social and economic trans- 
fomution of which her history has any record. 

It if out of the quc<!tion to attempt any analjnii 
af the ctTect nl these <:han<;cs upon the various 
branches of Liverpool's trade, for these were now so 
numerous that henceforth any detailed treatment 
of theni must be impossible. But on one branch of 
this vast comnuTCi' — .i branch which then became, 
»nd has ever ■^ince remained, the premier trade of 
Livt-rpoul — somcihini> oiight to be said. 

The cotton trade is of much more recent origin 
than is generally supposed. Manchester did not 
bcpin to make cotton poods until late in the seven- 
tfctith century ; and the raw material then came 
to her from the l-'.as', particularly from Smyrna, 
and was shipped b\' way of London. Liverpool 
probably began to bring cotton from the West 
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Indies as soon as she got effective control of that 
line of trade in the early eighteenth centun*, bu: 
the amount of her imports can have been but 
small, since the first consignment of which art 
record remains is one of twenty-five bap fma 
Jamaica in 1758. But the import expanded 
steadily, and in 1770, 5,521 bags were imported 
from the West Indies. The American states had 
not then begun seriously to produce cotton for ex- 
port, for in thesamc year thctotal American imp^n 
to Liverpool was three bales from New York, 
four baps from \'irpinia, and three barrels from 
South Carolina. So <lowlv did the trade dcvelope 
that in 1784 a custom htmsc ofliccr is said ic 
have seized eight bags of cotton brought by ic 
American ship, in the belief that cotton was not 
grown in America, and that its importation wa« a 
breach of the Navigation Acts, which only allowed 
foreign vessels to import the commodities of the 
country from which they came. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century*, 
however, America had begun to throw herself with 
vigour into the production of cotton, to meet the 
increased demand of Lancashire; by 1812 it had 
become the principal <ource of supply, so that the 
interruption of the supply was one of the principal 
causes of the unpt^pularity of the American war 
which broke out in that year. By 1835 the pro- 
duce of the American cotton fields had complctchP 
dwarfed that f)f all the other cotton-producing 
countries, thouirh the vield of Brazil and of India 
had greatly increased. The West Indies were 
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beaten out of the field, And the Liverpool cotton 
mirket had already assumed somethiog like iti 
modem form. 

A trade »o vast and so rapidly growing as that 
of Liverpool now was, found itself seriously 
bampered by being placed under a system of 
r^oiation and control which descended from 
the Middle Ages. The ancient charters of the 
borough gave almost unlimited powers of trade 
regulation into the hands of the freemen ; but the 
freemen had now come to be a small privileged 
minorityof the inhabitant! of the town, a minority 
from which most of the principal merchants were 
uclodcd. And for some centuries all the powen 
ni the freemen had been exercised by the cIok 
leU-electing Town Council of forty-one members, 
irtiicb was often out of touch with the sentiments 
of its subjects. 

The Town Council administered the corporate 
cstatf. n(>w innuenscly valuable, and collected the 
ancient tr.iiiitinn.il town dues wliich were payable 
on all merchandise brou^'iit into tiie port by others 
than treemen. Tlie Town Council was the sole 
authority for rcf-ul-iting tin- facilities for trade, 
and in that capacity it not only organised the 
market-, hut wa- responsible for the erection of 
all the earlier docks, and the dix?k-ducs formed, 
during' the eij:Iiteenth century, a regular part of 
its reveinic. 

As tlie dock estate j^rcw in importance {dock- 
due^ ri»e from [2i,.'},^om 1800 to nearly _^200,000 
in 1H55) tlu' administration of its affairs was placed 
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in the hands of a special dock committee of the 
Town Council, which had a separate budget; bat 
the Council reserved the power of over-riding 
the proceedings of this committee, or of spending 
its income ; thus we find the Council voting 
^2,000 from its own income and ^1,000 from 
the dock funds towards the fortification of the 
town during the great war. This system, how- 
ever, was eminently unsatisfactor}' to the mer- 
chants using the clocks, who asserted that the 
council was quite incompetent to administer 
an estate which required special and expert 
knowledge. In 1825, therefore, a compromise 
was made, and an act of parliament was ootained 
constituting a new docks committee, to consist oi 
thirteen members of the Council and eight mer- 
chant ratepayers, elected by those who used the 
docks. The Council thus retained a clear working 
majority, and it reserved also the p>ower of con- 
firming or referring back the proceedings of the 
dock committee. 

The result of this arrangement was unceasing 
friction. The merchant members of the com- 
mittee generally formed a solid minority in 
opposition. They resented their position pro- 
foundly, and probably greatly exaggerated the 
evil results of the svstcm. But, at anv rate, the 
mercantile community was brought into a state 
of revolt against the powers exercised by the Town 
Council : and when, after the Reform Bill of 
1832, a commission was sent to enquire into the 
working of the close corporations all over the 
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antiy, the mercantile community of Liverpool 

peared among the most vigorous impugncrs of 

e old system, and the maladministration of the 

: estate constituted the principal ground of 

r attack. 

I Another ancient usaf^e which aroused deep 
KQtment was that of charging town duos on non- 
semen, and exempting freemen from them, in 
830 a number of the principal merchants of the 
-n decided to bring this question to an issue, 
declined to pay their clues. The queition 
wu tried in the law courts. But though the trial 
was prolonged, the award ultimately went in 
favour of the Council, for there could be no doubt 
that legally and historically freemen were exempt, 
and lU others were bound to pay. 

This was an example of the survival of tra- 
ditional rights and usages into an .ipe for which 
they wiTi- not suilcd. The resentment which the 
whole system cjused w.is tlie principal reason why, 
for a time, Liverpool ceased to be Tory, and 
cIcctoJ to parliament members who were pledged 
to vote for reforin. The two members for this 
most Tory of town> voted for the Reform Bill of 
1832, which threw <ipen the parliamentary fran- 
chise to all qualified residents as well as to freemen, 
and for this purpose included witliin the limits of 
tlic borough the outlving ^uburbs whicii had 
groun up in Kverton, Kirkdale, Toxteth and the 
part of \\'e>i Derby nearest to Liverpool. 

Thisw.i> thetirst serious invasion of the privileges 
o! the freemen. But its inevitable result was a 
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further and more important attack. In the next 
year a Royal Commission set to work to investigate 
the constitution and proceedings of the dose 
corporations which ruled nearly everj* boroueh ot 
England. Even where, as in Liverpool, no direct 
evidence of corruption was found, it was abun- 
dantly clear that the system was anomalous and 
unsatisfactory, and that (especially in prosperous 
and growing towns) the majority of the leading 
inhabitants resented the arbitrar)* and irrespon- 
sible power which the Town Councils exercised. 
In Liverpool the feeling was so strong that the 
Town Council itself recognised the inevitability ot 
a change, and declined to take part in any oppo- 
sition to the bill which the Whig government 
introduced for the reform of municipal corpora- 
tions. 

The Municipal Reform Act, passed in 1835, 
abolished the close corporation which had existed 
since 1580, replaced it by an elected CounciL 
enlarged the boundaries of the borough, and 
destroyed nearly all the special privileges of the 
ancient body of freemen. The change came none 
loo soon, and it marks the beginning of a new era. 
Trade had been 5eriou<ly hampered by the old 
svstem, and the town had suffered in manv wavK 
as wc shall sec in the next chapter, from the fact 
that its ruling body was out of touch with its 
subjects, took a curiously narrow view of iu 
resptinsibilities, and had made no attempt to cope 
with the terrible problems which a sudden nuh 
of wealth and uf population had brought. 
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Nevertheless, m fairness to the old Counci], 
it ought to be recognised thai, though it left 
ondone much that a modem view regards as 
included among the primary duties of such a body, 
it performed with exemplary fidelity, and on the 
ivfaole with conspicuous success, the functions 
whkh it did undertake. Elsewhere close cor- 
porations were a byword for cormplion ; here 
DO shadow of suspicion ever rested upon the 
Council of having used their control of vast 
resources for improper purposes or for private 
■dvantagc. Elsewhere members of Tov%-n Councils 
Doblushingly divided among themselves the spoil 
af the town ; here the most serious charge which 
could be brought by the enemies of the Council 
■t the great enquiry of 1833 was that money had 
been improperly spent in providing a portrait of 
one of the members of the Council who had sat 
for -ixty vtMr-;, (ir nil :i st:itui.- of Canning, the 
prcjicst nun ulio luis ever honoured Liverpool by 
representinL; it in parli.in!eiit. Streets had been 
wideneJ, puMii.- buildings .md churches erected, 
and .1 \\h<ile -\stem of docks created without 
the inipo>iti<in of .i pennv of rates upon the 
inhal'it.ini^ of the town. 

This had been made possible by tiie immense 
increase durini: l'"' previous centurj' in the value 
of the estate administered tn' the corporation, and 
the t^lnd^ lor public improvements had been 
obtained hv loans raised on the security of that 
fstate. More than half of the area of the original 
lown-iiip and pari-h of Liverpool was the property 
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of the corporation^ thanks to the obscure anna- 
ations of the burgesses of the middle ages. Tbe 
Council made some mistakes in the administration 
of these lands ; it sold large blocks which ought to 
have been retained, when it might, by judiciooi 
purchases, have gradually brought the soH oo 
which the city is built completely into the citj'i 
ownership. On the whole, however, the corpon- 
tion estate was well administered ; and if the 
reformed Council, which came into office in 1835, 
was faced by many grave problems of city govern- 
ment which had largely arisen through the neglect 
of its predecessor to perform the primaij 
functions of administration, at least it was aided 
in its task by the possession of an estate of suck 
magnitude that it yields to-day no less than 
;^i 06,000 per annum — far more than the corponte 
estate of any other English provincial borouglt 
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CHAPTER XV 

CwilUation in Uwrpooi, 1760-1835 

We have traced the coune of Liverpool'i strenuons 
public activity and analy^d the causes of her 
astonishing progress, during these years when 
her greatness was established. It remains to en- 
quire how these developments had affected the 
life of the community ; now far the growing town 
had succeeded in turning itself into a place in 
which, apart from money-making, it was good 
tor a mjii to dwell ; Iiow tar she had cherished 
and stimulated amonjj her citizens those higher 
interests and aspirations, towards which money- 
making is only a means. 

On tliis side it must be confessed that the inves- 
ti>,*ator tindf little fuel lor enthusiasm. When 
l.r-kine. in the exuberance of his rhetoric, spoke 
of Liverpool a? ' fit to be the proud capital of any 
empire,' he can have been thinking only of her 
si^e, iuT wealth and the energy of her merchants. 
In all other requirements of a capital city she 
was lacking, and she would have been a very 
daiiL'erims model and guide for a whole nation to 
i<.ok up to. 
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For the vast commerce which had so suddcnlr 
come to the town had not brought civilisation :n 
its train. Great wealth had come ; but only to 
the few, and these it intoxicated and eneT'>*5ci 
The getting of money <eemcd to be the onir 
interest of the town : civfs^ civfs^ quofrrud 
pecunia primum est : virtus post nummos was the 
Horatian motto which the caustic dcscribcr oi 
Liverpool in 1795 thought appropriate lor r.J 
title page. But the great majority of the inhab:- 
tants had little share of this golden shower. Thrr 
dwelt in conditions of sordid and degrading misery, 
stunted and brutali^cd. All the new towns of the 
north which had been created by the industrial 
revolution were hideous enough ; but it i* hard 
to believe that any of them can have been more 
dreadful than Liverpool. The indifference of 
most of the wealthv to the cmdition of the 
degraded wretches who helped to earn their 
wealth was perhaps the worst feature of the town, 
worse even than the general indifference to everv- 
thing but money-making. Yet this ape saw 
the birth of new ideals, and was illuminated bv 
the labours of many noble and aspiring men. 

Kven the external aspect of the town was 
singularly unprepossessing. When Samuel Cur- 
wen, an .American loyalist exile, visited Liverpool 
in 17K0, he found the 'streets long, narrow, 
crooked and dirty. . . We scarcely saw a well- 
dressed person. . . . The whole complezioii 
of the place was nautical, and so infinitelT 
below all our expectations that naught but the 
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ugfatf of the few hours we bad to pass here 
dered it tolerable' The principal streets, 
ore 1786, were not more than six yards wide, 
I the paving was exceedingly rough, ' the 
urk of all strangers.* 

the earlier part of the period the houses 
ich faced upon the old streets were of infinite 
iety of size and form, for rich and poor lived 
ether, and the wealthiest merchants did not 
]«in to live above their cellar warehouses, the 
niing openings to which formed a serious 
iger to loot passcngen. Houses of this type 
f still be seen in Duke Street and Hanover 
eet, but in the eighteenth ccntur)- merchants 
elt also in Water Street. Oldhall Street, and 
rd Street. Towards the end of the century, 
fforer, they began to desert the old houses, 

1 to betaltc thcmsc!ve3 to residences further 
:U. Rndnn- Str.-ct a.n »cll huili up by the 
1 of tlu- ri-Iit.viuh ccnmry. Mr. John Glad- 
nc bcini; I'-t-iblislu-J in his fine hou>e before 
jS : St. Anni- Stn-i-t lunt-iiiiL-d many j;ood 
LIS.O* ; -uid in t8oi tin- Mo-slake ticld:^ bc^an to 
IjiJ out, witli Ri-Jford Stri-ct, Chatham Street, 
ertT'inifn- and l":iikniT Squares. The country 
nsions ot merchant primis were to be found 
ttinL; the country side, scattered over F.verlon 
11, freijuent in the southern part of Toxteth 
rk, and even as far afield as Childwall and 
ertoii. 

\t the -aine time new districts ro?e with mush- 
jm rapidityfor the aeconinioJation of the poorer 
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inhabitants. No regulations existed to ensure tlui 
these houses should be healthy and substantial 
They were erected back to back, with no proper 
provision for air and light, and no adequate saniu- ' 
tion ; and they were often so shoddily built thii ! 
in 1823 a violent wind blew many of them doim, I 
and for the first time awoke the council to the 
necessity of taking precautions. Thus arose those 
terrible slum areas to the north and south of the 
town, with which the municipal government has 
been striving ever since. j 

In the old quarter of the town the houses ' 
deserted by the merchants or thriving tradesmct 
came to be crowded by a swarming multitude o: 
poor people. The cellars once used as warehouio 
became the homes of whole families. Even the 
cellars of houses inhabited by well-to-do trades- 
men were commonly let out as dwellings. In 
1790 a careful survey of the town showed that 
there were 8,148 inhabited houses, of which 
1,728 had inhabited cellars. In these appalling 
abodes no le?? than 6,780 persons dwelt, being 
almost four persons to ever)' cellar, and con- 
siderably more than one-ninth of the total popu- 
lation of the town. Imagination quails before the 
picture of squalid miserj' suggested by these 
figures. And inevitably a population living in 
such conditions was unclean and unhealthy. In 
1823 no less than 31,500 cases were treated in 
the dispensaries and the infirmarj-, that is to sar 
almost one in four of the population ; and thtf 
leaves out of account all who consulted prirate 
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nedic;d men, and all the re»idents in the worb* 
lome. 

The miiery of thii wretched population was 
perpetuated and iocrcascd by the cztraordinuy 
namber of licenied houses which the slaclcness of 
the magistrates had allowed to grow up. In 1795 
I cynical obterrcr, who has left us an invaluable 
picture of the Liverpool of his day, calculated 
that every seventh house in the town was open 
for the sale of liquor : * the devotion of the lower 
Drder of people,' he goes on, ' to their Bacchan- 
alian orgies is such as to give employment to 
thmy<»even large and extensive ale breweries,* 
while rum was brought very cheaply and in large 
quantities from the West Indies. So serious was 
the licciuing problem that even the Town,Council, 
not tinully a reforming body, thought it necessary 
in 177a to pasi a rcsnlurion urpriR the magistrates 
I., r.-duu' ll)f iimnKT -f jniMi.; Imu^c-., opotUlly 
round ihc Jock';, and pointing out ' the wicked- 
ness .inii lii'i-ntiou'ini.'ss ' wliich were due to 
them. 

A popul.ition -o Jejjraded and so drink-sodden, 
rcinlttrtcd \iy the riniph and dt-spcraic privatecrs- 
nu-n and siavers, was inevitably turbulent and 
unruly. The -ircets of Liverpool were constantly 
the scene* of riots and open fishts, especially in the 
days i.f the press-t:ani; ; at nii;ht they were very 
unsafe. T'or tliere was no adequate police. In 
ihi- day time there was none at all ; at night 
a ten nld and feeble watchmen paraded the streets 
I. TviiiL- the hours as they passed, or dozed in their 
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sentry boxes, which it was a favourite prank to 
overturn with the watchman inside. In 1811 
the Town Council resolved to reorganise the police. 
It did so by dividing the borough into seren 
districts, to each of which one head constable at 1 
25s. a week, and two assistants at 21s. a week, 
were allotted : being a total force of twenty-oDc 
police for a population of nearly 100,000. Out- 
side of the area of the borough* in the populooi 
suburbs of Everton and Toxteth, the state oi 
things was still worse. There was in these dis- 
tricts practically no controlling authority at all 
and the inhabitants refused to submit to a rate 
for providing themselves with a police force. 
Though the wealthy residents in the southern 
parts of Toxteth Park subscribed a few guineai 
per annum to maintain a patrol, the crowded 
streets at the north end of Toxteth Park were 
unsafe to traverse, and the most surprising out- 
rages passed entirely unpunished. 

The turbulence of Liverpool was perhaps most 
strikingly exhibited at the parliamentank'^elections, 
which were positive orgies of anarchy, i\nd, as 
a majority of the freemen in this period belonged 
to the poorer class, whose povert}' made bribery 
hard to resist, Liverpool became notorious for 
its corruption. The estimated value of each vote 
early in the nineteenth ccntur}' was jf 20, and the 
most honest of the freemen regarded this pay- 
ment as their rii:ht. Besides these payments in 
money, strong drink flowed like water durint; 
a contest, and the candidates were expected to 
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provide mammoth feasts for their supporten, 
at which misrule reigned supreme. The Liver- 
pool election of 1830 was perhaps the most 
fiagrantly corrupt, on both sides, that had ever 
been fought in English politics. Even the 
Reform Act of 1832 did not put an end to the 
evil ; at the next election the corruption was so 
bad that it was proposed to disfranchise all the 
freemen, who had been allowed to retain their 
votes whether they had the property qualification 
laid down by tlie bill or not. Though the 
proposal was not carried, it shows that it was 
from among the freemen that the corruption 
proceeded. 

With so large a population living on the verge 
of penury, and in conditions wliich encouraged 
chnftlcssness, it is to be expected that the number 
of paupers would be f;re,it, and the workhouse 
alvv.iys full. In 1 79-1-, boforc the distresses of the 
Frencli war were vcrv seriously felt, and when 
Liverpoiil's prosperity \v,is advancing swiftly, one 
nut of every forlv inhabiunts of the town was in 
the workhouse, ami at some Liter dates the pro- 
p->rtinn wa* still Iul-Irt. 

Vi't on the whole the Poor Law was well 
avlminiiifreii diirint; this period, perhaps better 
J J ministered in Liverpool than am-whcre else 
in Kni;land. A- in other places, the supreme 
e.mtro! oi Poor Law aJministration was vested 
ri tlu- whole hoJv of raiepavers. .At the annual 
I'„.-Tcr vo-trv nui-iini:, held in St. Nicholas' 
, ■; ireh. the ratepayers elected annually the 
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churchwardens and overseers, who were, in the 
eyes of the law, solely responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the poor rates. But so large a bodv 
was little competent to direct difficult and com- 
plicated business, or to maintain a proper oversight 

over the conduct of their officials. In oout 

• 

towns, as in Manchester, the result was hopeksf 
confusion and corruption ; the vestrj' meetings 
were packed with riotous supporters of the over- 
seers, who were annually re-elected, and made 
largo profits out of their unchecked control of the 
public funds. In Liverpool these evils wcrt 
avoided by the development of a select committee 
which controlled the overseers and annuallT 
presented lull reports to the vestr)'. During the 
troublous period of the French war the work ot 
this admirable committee was largely inspired bjr 
Dr. Currie, the friend of Roscoe ; and under hu 
guidance Liverpool earned the reputation of being 
the model urban parish. 

I'nfortunatoly, however, the powers exercised 
bv the committee were extra-legal. The overseers 
could disregard them if they liked, and in 1819 and 
the following years a Mr. Denison, being elected 
overseer, boldly overrode the committee, launched 
upon reckless expenditure, gave splendid dinnen 
init of the rates, and generally threw thinj^s into 
c«»ntusion. On the whole, however, the adminis- 
tration ot the Voov Law, which in Liverpool 
presented complexities greater than existca in 
most other places was the one bright spot in the 
direction of Unral public affairs. 
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But if the workhouM was well managed, this 
vm far from being the case with the prisons, 
which presented perhaps the most terrible spec- 
tacles tnen to be seen even in barbarous LivcrpooL 
With a population such as we have described, it 
was inevitaolc that the prisons Hhould always have 
been well tilled. There were three prisons tn the 
town, all of which have been described in detail 
bv the prison reformers, John Howard and Joseph 
Neild. The principal prison was the old Tower 
at the bottom of Water Street, where felons were 
indiscriminately kept along with the miserable 
debtors, whom the law in that age condemned to 
a confinement that deprived them of all chance 
of clearing themselves. The Tower contained 
Mven small underground dungeons, each about six 
feet square, lighted and vcnrilaied only by holes 
in the doorn. In each of these three prisoners 
wiTc luJi^L'J. A lari^er .md better room con- 
t.iincJ, ill 1803, twelve prisoners, men and women, 
will) ivt-rc liK'kcd in toi^cther. Debtors were 
lo.lLiL-ii in one uf the towers, and generously 
proviJeJ with str.uv, .ind permitted to h.mg out 
.1 i'-iij for the ,ilms of p.issers by; if they could 
.irTi)rJ it, thev inii^ht sleep two in a bed, lor one 
sliillini; .( week .ipiece. A courtyard, once Lord 
l)'.-rl>i'i L,Mrden, served for exercise for all the 
pri-i>ner<. 

Be-i.le- the Tower, there was a bridewell, a 
^rn.il! brick hiiildini; on the north side of the 
<7:>>ri;e'- Dock. It is described as 'damp and 
n'fcnsive," ' totally dark and unventilatcd.' It was 
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replaced in 1804 by a new bridewell in CIupcl 
Street. Lastly, there was a House of Corrcctke 
for vagrants and disorderly persons in Brownlcv 
Hill, beside the workhouse. It was the practice 
in this place to hold all the women prisoncn 
under a pump in the courtyard once a week in 
the presence of the men. All these noiscicc 
places of confinement had vanished before the 
end of the period, being replaced in 1 8 1 1 by a new 
model prison in Great Howard Street, whkls 
had been built in 1786, but employed for the 
confinement of French prisoners. 

The Tower being now empty, it was demolished 
in 1 8 19 to permit the widening of Water Street. 
Thus vanished the last remaining relic of medi- 
aeval Liverpool; for the old church of St. Nicholas 
had been rebuilt in the eighteenth century, and 
in 1 810 even the eighteenth-century spire had 
fallen and been replaced. 

Though the Town Council made no attempt to 
aUeviate or remove the conditions of sordid 
misery in which so many of the inhabitants of the 
town dwelt, they paid a good deal of attention 
during this period to the beautifying of the central 
streets and public buildings. The Town HalL 
gutted by a nre on the i8th of januar)\ 1795* was 
enlarged and verj- successfully reconstructed. 
Behind it the huddled and unsavoury alley's which 
occupied the site of the modern exchange, were 
demolished : and in the open space thus created 
there was erected a splendid monument to Lord 
Nelson, the result of a subscription that followed 
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HpVifalgar, and the first public moDumeot erected 
■In Liverpool. Round it there rose a spacious 
quadrangular exchange, which was opened in 1808, 
but served the needs of the town's comtnerce only 
for fifty years, being replaced in 1858 by the 
modern exchange. 

At the other end of Castle Street, the Old Dock, 
after more than a century's service, was filled in 
in 1826, and on its site was erected a fine pillared 
and domed Custom-house, from the designs of 
Mr. John Foster, the town surveyor ; the site, 
and a substantial part of the cost, being provided 
by the Council, while the remainder was contri- 
buted by government. 

TT»c narrow and tortuous strccU began to be 
systematically improved. The first Improvement 
Act for Liverpool was obtained in 1785, and its 
immediate result was the wideningof Castle Street, 
Dale Street and Water Street. To Castle Street, 
always LiviTpduI's premier thoroughfare, special 
attention was Kivin, and builders were required 
til tiinfiirm to an uniform design in erecting 
hou>e- iin tlu' west side. This is almost the 
.>n]yLM<c in ^liicli the Town Council made any 
jttenipt to cnlorce dignity of design upon private 
Iniiidcrs. 'I'hrse iliangcs made Castle Street, we 
jrv told, as 'eK-j;.mi a street as there is in any 
town in l''nf;land,' hut the same observer continues 
llut nfi care li.id been taken to secure a good vista 
cither heri.- or elsewhere : ' a general prospect of 
1 .ibba^'es and potatoes ' (in the market at the top 
of Janie* Street) was, according to this caustic 
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critic, the end of the view from the Town HalL 
With these reforms began ' a rage of improvement 
and a rapid increase of streets, squares, and 
erections of useful and ornamental buildings.* 
In 1825 further powers were obtained by a new 
Improvement Act, under which many more streets 
were widened. 

But neither in 1785 nor in 1825, nor at any 
later date, did the Town Council make any 
attempt to control the character or direction of the 
new streets which were being created with such 
rapidity during this age of growth, so as to make 
the town healthy or beautiful. A glorious oppor* 
tunity was thus lost. For Liverpool, throned on 
her long range of hill, and looking over a magnifi- 
cent estuary to the distant hiUs of Wales, might 
easily have been made one of the most beautiful 
cities in Europe, if due care had been taken to 
ensure that the streets running down the kiD 
should command uninterrupted vistas. The faa 
that in modern Liverpool these fine possible 
prospects do not anywhere refresh the vision of 
the treader of pavements must be attributed 
above all to the lack of foresight of the governors 
of the town in the age when it was so rapidhr ex- 
tended. And it cannot be said that the Town 
Council were left altogether without guidance. 
In 1 816, for example, a memorial was sent up by 
a number of leading townsmen suggesting that a 
^ spacious handsome public road with wide foot- 
paths planted on each side with two rows of trees * 
should be laid out, to run round the whole boundary 
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of the old township. Such a scheme could have been 
carried out at very little expense at that time ; 
and how vastly it would have improved the aspect 
of the modem city! But the Council only curtly 
replied that ' the memorial cannot be entertained.' 
The same memorialists, with as little success, 
asked that ' open pieces of land in the out- 
skirts of the town (now covered with mean 
streets) should be appropriated to the amuse- 
ments of the working classes.' This is the first 
proposal to institute parb or playgrounds ; but 
the need for such luxuries had not yet been felt. 
Indeed, one of the most striking features of the 
Liverpool of this date was the absence of any 
pleasant green places of public resort. There 
had been two Ladies' Walks, bordered with trees, 
where hooped and furbelowed dames paced, 
attended by their squires. One of these ran from 
Oldhall Street to the river, the other between 
\\ A<\ Street and Duke Street. Both had vanished 
hrtore 1795, the one to make vvav for the Leeds 
and I^iverpool canal, while the other was built 
ur<)n. OwT eaustic critic in that vear savs there 
ar • ' no walks —commerce alone appears to engage 
Uv: attention of the inliahitants/ The only places 
o! public report of this kind in the early nineteenth 
crnturv were the little i^Mrdens on St. James* 
M-iunt, and a short parade on the sea-ward side 
o\ thr (icor^e's Dcx^k, much frequented by 

\idie<. 

The amusements of a people are often an 
excellent indication of the decree of their tastes 
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and culture. Those of Liverpool were still ci 1 | 
comparatively primitive order, though this period 
witnessed a considerable improvement. It wa 
the pleasures of the table that provided the 
chief relaxation of eighteenth century Lircr- • 
pool from the exacting labours of commerce; ' 
for (as our anonymous critic tells us, in somewkat 1 
shaky French) ^ almost every man in Liverpool if ) 
a scavoir vivre {sic) and he who cannot drixik 
claret will drink ale.' Dinners at the Town HiO 
swallowed up a substantial part of the boroo^ - 
revenue. The fashionable hour, about 1775, wii ' 
one o'clock; it gradually advanced to three at the 
end of the century, and a dinner at three had tte . 
advantage that it left plenty of time for the I 
gentlemen's wine and cards to follow ; by 185; 
the hour of dining had climbed up to five. 

After dinner an adjournment might be made to 
one of the two bowling greens in Mount Pleasant 
or to the Ranelagh Gardens, on the site of the 
Adelphi Hotel, which were, from 1765 to the end 
of the century, a favourite place of resort: in the 
gardens were benches, on which one could sit 
to gaze at displays of fireworks, and listen to 1 
small orchestra : the performance usually began 
at 6 p.m. More vigorous sport was pro\'ided by 
the archery ground in Cax.neau Street, which 
wa<, however, closed in 1798; or in following the 
Liverpool harriers, whose kennels lay, in 1775. 
near the bottom of Richmond Row. 

'I'he poorer people, with some of their richer 
nei^'hbour<, refreshed themselves by watching 
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ilog-figbttf or cock-Rslits, or bull-baitings ; and 
JB 1775 2 Dumber of drunken tailors distinguished 
themselves by dragging a tcrriBcd baited bull into 
the heat and light of the theatre, where its 
■ppearance in a box caused no smill consternation 
kmong the ladies. Only one theatre existed in the 
town during this period — the Theatre Royal, in 
Williamson Square, now a cold storage warehouse. 
It was opened in 1772 and enlarged in 1803, and 
its stage witnessed the performances of all the best 
Ktori of the period. Just at the end of the 
eighteenth century this single house of amusement 
was tupplemeniea by the erection of a circus In 
Christian Street, but it was never very successful. 

Of music we hear scarcely anything until 1784, 
tvben the Brst of a scries of triennial musical 
festivals was held. All the leaden of fashion 
flocked to listen to Handel's oratorios, and after- 
vvani- to ,1 ba[n]iR-t and a tancy ball in the Town 
Hall. As tlu' liikfis fur five performances cost a 
puincj and a li.ill, ihi? can ;-cartc!y be 5aid to have 
dour very inucli fur tlie ditTusion of musical taste 
in tin- t<iun. 

Nor. uitiL uiie (-."(ceptioii, were the fine arts 
nuuh r-mrc <(Ti(ni>Iy cultivated in the town. The 
r.ic(j-iii>n \\.i- dotnotic architecture : it was this 
pcridJ which irave u> those simple and beauti- 
(ui dijorw.ivj and interiors whicli distinguish 
ni.in\ of tlie houses in Rudnc^- Street, Hanover 
Streci .in.i Duke Street, und which a later age 
tia- lu-viT bcrn able tn cxci-l. 

But thoufh L'ond taste governed the builders of 
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most of the rich men's houses, the sister arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture received little encouragement ic 
the Philistinism of eighteenth century LiverpooL 
A society for the encouragement of the Arts ot 
Painting and Design was started in 1773, but i: 
soon died because there was nobody suffidendv 
enthusiastic to take the trouble of managing it 
Revived in 1783, largely through the acdvitr of 
William Roscoe, it held a few exhibitions and 
tried to provide instruction in the arts, but onct 
again died through lack of encouragement. Is 
1 8 10 Mr. Henry Blundell of Ince Blundell, a weD- 
known virtuoso^ offered ;^l,ooo for the erectioc 
of a permanent Academy of Art, but the tows 
was not ripe for such a scheme, and it fell to 
the ground. In the last few years of our period 
exhibitions of paintings and sculpture were held 
with a modest degree of success, receiving froin 
the 'Hnvn Council such encouragement as wai 
implied in the award of prizes for the best pictura 
(^f local artists. 

Rut these attempts at culture, designed for the 
well-to-do, and very ill supported even by them, 
did little for the real amelioration of the 
barbarism of the town. For the beginning ot 
this we must find the source in that general 
aw.ikcning of humanitarian feeling which is so 
striking a feature of the last quarter of the eigh- 
teenth centur\-. Perhaps its most impressive result 
was the movement for the abolition of the slave 
trade ; but on a hundred other sides the new 
birth of compassion and indignation led to great 
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^'iniits in this age. Associated intimatelv with a 
^xdigioui movement, its source is doubtless to 
^^be found in the general stirring of the waters 
vflut followed the preaching of Wesley. In his 
vnceasing pilgrimage \\'eslcy several times visited 



ir Idrerpool, and perhaps his visits may have stimu- 
«lated the zeal for reLrm here, as they certainly 
[ inspired his Methodist foUowen, here and else- 
where, with a noble zeal for social improvement. 
But the new humanity was by no means con- 
fined to one denomination. The Church of 
England was stirred by the evangelical revival, 
ana Mr. Gladstone has recorded now deep was 
its influence on his father and his Liverpool circle. 
The nonconformist denominations awoke to a 
, new vigour ; the Roman Catholic church, too, 
mu stirred by a parallel wave of emotion. The 
period from 1 780 oniv^rcf* was .i period of extra - 
<>rdin-ir\ -itiiviiy in the hiiildiiii; of new churches 

■ •f jII iliniiiiiinatii>n- ; tlieir number was so large 
that no iiifntlun can he iu:tde of them individually. 
Hui I'ln- ft-aliiri.' cf the age is that private wealth 
bei,'an to be l.ivishlv expended on the provision 
. ■( ri-Iii:i"iis npporiuiiiiic-. Thus Sir John Glad- 

■ tune Iniilt nn less than three churches at his own 
expense, tiie "SentL-h Church' in Oldham Street 
in ill- early Presln Icrian days ; then St. Andrew's 
In Rodney Street ; finally, when he built his 
loimtry man-ion at Seaforlh, a church there also. 

The same enthusiasm which produced this 
iiiam--ided relii,'i(iui activity produced also a 
f iiuirkal'iK exp.insion in the charitable organi- 
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sations of the town. Of these also no iccoon: 
can be given ; but perhaps space oueht :o be 
found to record the foundation, in 1 791, of tbe 
first school instituted in England for the tninisc 
of the blind in various industries. 

The most profitable form which this chahubie 
zeal assumed was the institution of schook for the 
poor. Before the year 1784 the town did not 
contain any schools for the education of thechildrcs 
of the poor, except the Blue-coat charity schoc^ 
for orphans, and the old grammar school, whki 
had now fallen on evil days. Had the sjrammr 
school been permitted to enjoy the full income 
of its original endowment, it would have becB 1 
vigorous and thriving school like that of Mic- 
chester. But it was now housed in a \«nng of the 
charity school ; it had been set apart for the free 
instruction of the sons of those freemen who choie 
to claim the privilege ; and its staff consisted oil 
master, on an extremely exiguous salary*, together 
with one uslicr and a writing master. The Tofrn 
C(>uncil several times discussed pn^posah for recon- 
stituting it, but nothing was done, and when Mr. 
Baines, the last master, died in 1802, the school 
was quietly suppressed. In 1826, visited by tardT 
compunctions, the Council founded in its pbce 
two free elcmentarv schools, one for the north 
and the other for the south end of the town. 
Thev arc those which are still known as the 
North and South Corporation Schools. Thus 
ended an endowment which should have been of 
the utmost value to the town. 
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In 1784 the religious revival led to a combined 
moTement for the establishmcDt of Sunday schools, 
and a scheme was launched at a town's meeting 
whereby a whole group of such schools was to 
be started. The children were to go to school at 
one o'clock every Sunday, and to be kept * till 
erening comei on.* They were 10 be taught to 
lead and write, and as soon as they could read 
were to be uktn to church. Somewhat modified, 
the scheme was tarried out on a large scale, and it 
formed the fir^t beginning of popular education 
in Liverpool. Five years later a day school, with 
fees of id. pcT week, was founded in connexion 
with the paruh rhurch. It received zoo boys and 
120 girls, and the modest expenses (^236) were 
met by subscriptions. This school is the same 
which is still at work in Moorfields. In the yean 
which followed thi* bcpinninp a whole scries of 
' !i'vil- w.i- fiHiiui'.\L Siimt.- of them were wholly 
■ ■r pjrilv L-iul'>\vi-t! bv individuals ; most were 
•.'.1 pp. irt id by one rL-li^ious denomination or 
anntluT ; .md .ill tlic denominations strove in 
!i >n'>ur.iMc rivalry to fill this glaring need. By 
(S;;, uheii tiie state was awaking to the impor- 
tjiue of encouraging and aiding these schools, 
l.ivcrpoui was. on the who!f. tolerably well 
-.ipi'lifd. aeiording to the standards of England 
-a that date. 

l-'-r i!ii.' Mipplv of adequately equipped higher 
- I'-I -iliiiols In ti\K'!i more than the barest 
r JiiniiH- -the town had to w.iit still longer. 
li ;i tfir loiind.ition of the Royal Institution in 
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1 817 brought about the institution of one 
school, of excellent quality, now defunct ; xu 
establishment of the Mechanics' Institution m 
1825, led after some years to the development 
of a second; and, later still, the Liverrooi 
Collegiate Institution gave birth to a whotc 
group of valuable schools. So that Liverpooi 
entered upon the next era in her history not badly 
equipped, though at a great disadvantage as coc* 
pared with Manchester, Leeds and Birminghac; 
where sixteenth century grammar schools, liie 
that which old John Crosse founded in Liverpocu 
had been allowed to survive and to enjoy xix 
income of their original endowments. 

If this period saw the beginning of a nc« 
educational system in Liverpool, it was still more 
distinguished by the work of a considerable group 
of vigorous and intelligent men, who promised t? 
lend a new atmosphere to the Philistine town. 

The study of practical seamanship and of sdec* 
tific shipbuilding and the knowledge of the tides 
received a great impetus from the work of William 
Hutchinson, an honest and religious privateersman 
of whose warlike exploits something has already 
been said, and who spent the last part of his life 
in useful labours ana studies as harbour master 
in his native town. 

The parliamentary elections, from 1790 onwards, 
were illuminated by a remarkable succession of witty 
squibs and verses, sometimes attaining a high degree 
of excellence, and testifying to the birth of a novel 
intellectual alertness. Both parties contributed to 
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this hamoroui paper warfare. On the Toiy side 
Silvester Richmond, collector of the customs, 
and on the Whig side the Rev. William Shepherd, 
Unitarian minister of Gatcacrc, and the friend 
of Roscoe, were the principal writer*, and some 
of their versei were witty enough to retain even 
to-day something of their original salt. 

On another side intellectual studies were stimu- 
lated by the succession of great law-cases in which 
the corporaticn was involved, and which, as thef 
tamed largely upon Ancient rights and privileges, 
led to a ransacking of the records of the borough. 
Thanks to these disputes, the eccentric old 
attorney, Henry Brown, who fought the case 
of 1791 for the corporation, became one of the 
fint authorities in lingland on the legal antiquities 
of borough government ; while Charlet Okill, 
clerk of committee* to the corporation, got to- 
>:cilicr .1 wtnid'Ttul tnllixtiiui "f tr-inscripls and 
ticR-unicnti luMriiig upon ihc history of tho town, 
wliiih Jtill rrnLiins in the municipal archives, 
jnJ li.i^ been the principal source from which 
l.iUT lii'^tnri.ins have derived their materials. 
AiiDtlicr dijtini;ui>hcd antiquary of this period 
\\,i- Matthew Cireijsnn, ancestor of a family which 
h.i- lioiie L'ond service to Liverpool. He issued 
in 1S17 i miscellaneous Portfolio of Fragments 
TflatJif to the History of the Ducky of Lancaster. 
'V\\r periuj also saw the issue of no less than five 
l.i-i.ric- of Liverpool, of whicli some account 
\\il! W- i;iven in .in .nppenJix. \'alueless as 
li:-tMtii, j1 \\orks, except for the period in which 
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they were written, these books are, nevertheles, 
important as evidence of the rise of tlut lense 
of civic pride in the town, which demands to learn 
something of its origins, and is stimulated and 
developed by that knowledge. The fact that 10 
many books on local history, printed and published 
in the town, should have found a sale, is in itself 
evidence that Liverpool was beginning to awaken 
intellectually. 

There were, indeed, many cultivated house- 
holds which formed bright spots in the provincial 
barbarism of early ninetcentn century Liverpool, 
and those who have read the narrative of the 
bovhood of William Ewart Gladstone, or of the 
late William Rathbone, must feel that the sheer 
materialism of the mid-eighteenth century was, 
so far as the upper classes of the town were con- 
cerned, beginning to be dissipated. 

But the glor)' of Liverpool in this ()eriod was 
to be found in a group of friends who were not 
content to cultivate their own minds, but strove 
to diffuse throughout the money-grubbing com- 
munity in which they found themselves something 
of their own delight in the civilising power <j 
letters and the arts. These men were Whigs. 
holding unpopular politics, and very dubioudy 
regarded by their fellow-citizens, as we have 
already seen. They were the enemies of the slave 
trade, and the strenuous advocates of political and 
social reforms which few of them lived to tee 
realised. Some of them deserve to be named. 
William Rathbone, second of the name, was not 
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hinuelf ao inteUectuzl force, but, like all of hit 
lume, he was a believer in whatsoever things are 
good, pure aad beautiful. Dr. Curric, the bio- 
grapher of Burns, and the writer of several political 
pamphleu which obtained a wide circubtioo, was 
abo an cothosiastic practical reformer, and found 
a useful sphere in the admiitistratioD of the Poor 
Law. Another medical man. Dr. Traill, was one 
of the prime moven in the foundation of the 
Royal Institution. He also stimulated the scien- 
tific interests of the members of his own profession 
by helping to organise for them discussions of 
medical problems, and for a number of years he 
tssoed from Liverpool a Kholarly medical joamat 
It was largely the scientific enthusiasm with which 
he had inspired his colleagues at the Royal In- 
Brnury that led in 1854 to the foundation of the 
Royal Infirmary School of Medicine, the ancestor 
of the ML-Jital Fjculty in the modern university. 
But amunt; this K'"*Jiip ^^ warm-hearted and 
larjjc-minJfJ frienJi, one stands out pre-eminent 
— Wilham Koscoc, a man wlio, while immersed in 
tfif can,-! of extensive businesses, yet contrived to 
win for himself the highest historical reputation 
of his a'^e ; and, while opening his mind to every 
public interest, and linditii; time for the strenuous 
and constant advocacy of political and social 
rci irm, vet threw himself with avidity into the 
-tudy and practice of the arts, made himself re- 
sected in the science of botany and in scientific 
a;ri> ulliire, and acquired the friendship of many 
of the most distinguished men of his age. Bom 
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in 1 75 3, the son of an innkeeper in Mount Pleasant, 
Roscoe's formal education lasted only till the age 
of twelve, when he returned to work in his father*! 
market garden, and, later, to earn his livelihood 
in the arid atmosphere of a lawver's office. Yet 
by the time he was twenty he had acauired a read- 
ing knowledge of Latin, French ana Italian, was 
revelling in the history and literature of fifteenth 
century Italy, had taught himself to etch, and 
was studying with eagerness the history of the 
fine arts. Already he had been captivated by that 
enthusiasm for Florence and its great cidzeo* 
prince, Lorenzo de Medici, which subsequently 
led him to write the life of his hero, and to win the 
applause of Europe. 

Roscoe's historical writings have not stood the 
test of time ; but one aspect of them retains an 
inspiring interest. In this writer the historian 
ana the citizen are never dissociated. What drew 
him to Florence and Lorenzo was that in Florence 
he saw a great commercial city, as great in its own 
age as Liverpool in this, but a city which was 
inspired by the love of beauty, which was the 
nurse of poets and scholars and artists ; a city in 
which it was an inspiration to live, whose very 
atmosphere stimulated and inspired the finest 
aspirations of its citizens ; a city which for that 
reason, and not at all because of the magnitude of 
its commerce, has earned an imperishable fame. 
Poignant as was the contrast between Florence 
and Liverpool, it gave a zest at once to Roscoe*s 
historical studies and to his political activities. He 
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found in Florence at oocc refreshment from the 
brutal materialism oi hb native town, and inspira- 
tion for the attempt to breathe into it a new 
spirit. 

Of Roscoe's manifold political interests and 
work, this is no place to tell. But something 
must be said of the group of new institutions for 
the creation of an intellectual life in Liverpool 
which were carried out by Kim and his eroup of 
friends, and for which his historical studies pro- 
vided much of the inspiration. The vanous 
attempts to found an organisation for the pro- 
motion of the fine aru always had Roscoc for their 
principal supporter. He and his friends were 
the creaton of the Athenaeum, a library far 
scholars, opened in 1799. The Botanic Gardens, 
at first eiublished at the top of Mount Pleasintt 
owed their existence to him ; thej* were the first 
institution f.ir tiu- cncourj^;cmcnt of scientific 
stiulii-> <-^t.iMislK\i in Liverpool. Above all, the 
vi-ar tSl" >,iw iIk' opcninfiof the Royal Institution 
in Colipiiti Slrc't, ,in organisation which, though 
it never fiiltilleJ the hopes of its founders, was 
nevertlieles< tlie outcome of a noble dream ; an 
attempt to institute in the midst of a great trading 
litv a pl.Ke which sli<)uki be a perpetual focus for 
every intellectual interest, a i>crpctual radiator 
it <.tiie and loftv views of life, a perpetual reminder 
of tiie liii^her needs and aspirations of men in the 
mill"! of the fierce ro.iri)f commercial competition, 
.iml the clangorous appeal of these surroundings 
111 the vulgar lust of money. 
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Roscoe and his group redeem to some extent 
the sordidness of Liverpool at the opening of the 
nineteenth century. Their spirit, and the spirit 
which had scattered pver the city in a score of yean 
schools, charities and churches, were a fortunate 
augury for the new age ; since they seemed to 
promise that gentle pities and noble dreams were 
not to be wholly crushed under foot in the 6ercc 
triumphal march of the city towards commefctal 
supremacy. 




CHAPTER XFI 

The Nineteenth Century, 1835-1907 

Ih 1835 the principal catues which prodaccd the 
greatness of Liverpool were alread^r manifest, and 
the lines of her faturc comniercial development 
were already laid down. The following fcvcnty 
yean hare been marked mainly by the incrcanng 
utilisation of tlic opeoingi already made, and it 
will not be necc»ary lo dcKribe in any detail 
the growth of trade during this age. It would 
be interesting to analyse the principal facton 
which I1.1VC conlriliuti.-J t'l Jctcrminc iIil chjrjctcr 
III the commerce nf modern Liverpool : the pro- 
f,'rcssi\i' openinij up of new markets by conquest, 
*fttU-nu-iu or cxpl()r.iiion; the wonderful improve- 
ment^ in nujos of ct>mmunication ; and the 
ih.in;;e- in the liscal systems of Kngland herself 
jiid of ilie countries with which Liverpool has 
piincijallv traded. But these topics arc at once 
io*i ^reit and too complex to be treated adequately 
without a far greater expenditure of space than 
tiie pl.in of this biKik allows. 

'rlie period covered by this chapter falls into two 

f.iri-, rouLrhly of equal length. During the first 
nplarid n!.iintainea that supremacy, amounting 
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almost to monopoly, which she had obtained as 
a result of the Napoleonic wars, both in the 
principal processes of manufacture and in oyer-sea 
trade. Until about 1870, Europe was so much 

Perplexed by political troubles, the heritage of the 
rench Revolution, that the governments of Earo- 
pean states made comparatively little systematic 
endeavour to foster and stimulate manufactures, 
commerce and colonisation; while in the same 
criod the United States were still mainly engrossed 
y the development of the immense lands of the 
West, and, in the sixties, by that gigantic Civil 
War in which the unity of the American commoo- 
wealth was secured. During the first half of 
this period of seventy years, therefore, England 
was left as the supreme industrial, commercial 
and colonial power of the world ; the world's 
workshop and market ; and Liverpool, as the 
distributing centre for the great English indus- 
trial district, profited accordingly. She especially 
profited when, by the establishment of the system 
of free trade, all artificial restrictions on the 
movement of commerce were brought to an end ; 
for in the middle of the nineteenth centurv 
England was like a vast whirlpool which sucked 
all trade in towards itself, and the removal of 
barriers to the current magnified her prosperity 
amazini^ly. 

But it was inconceivable that this state of things 
could continue indefinitely, or that other states 
could permit their trade to be permanently 
dominated and controlled by English merchants. 
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and their peoples to be reduced (a» it was pictur- 
etqaely phrased) to be mere hewers of wood and 
drawen of water for the industrial cmpirc-sutc. 
So the second half of the pcrtod saw a change. 
When Europe had settled down politicall)', and 
when the United State« had fully realised, after the 
Civil War, the m;ignitude of their own resources, 
there began an era of fierce competition. Now 
commenced that eager rush to obiam control of the 
unoccupied part« and the undeveloped markets of 
the earth, wnicli has been the source of almost 
every intenutional political difficulty for the last 
twenty years. Now, also, foreign governments 
began to encourage the rise of native industries in 
the oxAy way in which that seemed possible — by 
protecting them by high urifft against the over- 
whelming ascendancy of Eo^and. Soon, too, 
other nations began to be eager for a larger share 
in nvt-r-MM i.-nRnTi'Ti<-, .imi Fnj^li-h siuj-o\vner% 
l.iun-l iliini^clvr^ t.uc.l In- a competition that was 
ntirn h.uL.'J l.v the n-M.vircci of whole nations. 

'I"hi' ri-ai tioii .iL'.iin-it tlu- industrial and mcrcan- 
tilr -upririKKv of I'njjland was quite inevitable. 
Till milv -urp rising thinj; ahout it was that 
lnL,'!i?h ir.KU- w.is not merely able to survive, but 
ji Hi..lh went i>n proj,'ressinj; during these years, 
«' tii.it the 'eeond half of our period shows an 
.uli.iiuc- as strikini: as the first. The tonnage of 
I.iwrpuul >hippin>;. 1,768,4:6 in 1835, had risen 
t.. ;.7;S.;o4 in 1S70: th.it is to say. it had multi- 
pli'-.i three .iiui one-h.ilf times during the period 
ot the uiujue^tioned ascendancy of |-!nj;lish trade. 
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But in 1905 it had risen to 15,996,387. Tliu, it 
is trucy is less than three times as great as in 1 870* 
so that the rate of increase had fallen off. But 
rate of increase is a very fallacious test, because 
no port can expect its shipping to go on for erer 
increasing in geometrical progression. The im- 
portant point is that the actual addition to the 
tonnage of Liverpool made during the period of 
competition was more than twice as great as the 
actual addition made during the period of 
unquestioned ascendancy. 

The result is, that at the end of her seventh 
century as a chartered borough, Liverpool finds 
herself amongst the three or four greatest pom 
of the world. She conducts one-third of the export 
trade, and one-fourth of the import trade, of the 
I > nitcd Kingdom. She owns one-third of the total 
shipping of the kingdom, and one-seventh of the 
total registered shipping of the world. Liverpool 
ships arc, on the average, of larger size than thote 
of any other British port. But even taking that 
into account, these facts mean that of everr ten 
ships that go to and fro on all the seas of all the 
world, one hails from Liverpool. In the midst of 
a fiercer competition than she has hitherto known, 
the port proclaims her confidence in the future by 
erectin(> for the new century a huge domed dock 
office at the gateway of the town, and a stately 
pillared cotton exchange near by ; two such 
palaces of trade as fifty years ago could scarcely 
nave been dreamed of. 

It is no part of our business here to analyie 
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the catues or the detaili of tliis surprising develop- 
ment of commerce. The changed conditiooi of 
the new age luve produced many change* in the 
character and methods of Liverpool trade, bat 
theie are matters for a very special study. One 
outstanding fact alone may be noted ; this period 
hat witnessed the triumph of the steamship, which, 
being no longer dependent upon the winds, can 
run to a time-table with a degree of accuracy 
never before passible. The coming of the * liner,* 
the aristocrat of the teas, belongs to thu period. 
The first of Liverpool ' liners,* in a strict sense, 
was the Britannia, with which, in 1B40, the 
Cunard Company inaugurated a regular fort- 
nightly servicf to New S ork. Since then Liver- 
pool has become in a peculiar sense the home of 
liners,* tailing; to all parts of the globe, and the 
method of fiTcJ and rrgubr sailinp has been 
I.irei-1\ .ipplic.l In c.irj;o as wfl! as to passengers, 
'rhi>m:ii tlu- ir.ido of tlic port is far less deper- 
dfnt '111 ilic ' liners " than is ccinimonlv supposed, 
\ -t ilic\ h.ivc liaii .1 far-roaching ctTcct upon the 
ci oiminii lonilitions nf the port. Ships have 
iiiiriM-;cii [ii.irvcllouslv in size and complcxitv- 
'I iic- avcr.iu'c -III- of vessels owntd in Liverpool is 
liw tinics .1= i;ri.'at a^i it was in 1835 ; ana even 
tli!'^ Ji'<'< not fully represent the extent of the 
I 1i.iiil;o. ^inic thf numerous fishing boats, collien 
.171,1 .'iluT iii.i^tin); craft, which pull down the 
aviT.i-c, ffinain much the same in size and form 
a> i!u-v were at the l>ci;innin[; of the period. The 
nindfrii "liner' is a va?t tloatinj; town, representing 
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an enormous investment of capital. Owing to 
the keenness of competition, and the perpenul 
development of new inventions, it has but a short 
life ; and, as it is designed for one peculiar line of 
service, it often cannot be used for other purposes 
when its day of service is over. Consequentljr it 
must be made to earn with the greatest swiftnesf 
possible ; there must be the utmost despatch in 
the handling of its cargo, and in refitting and 
supplying it ; every convenience must be easOr 
and immediately available. 

These requirements have had very striking 
results upon the conditions of labour in Liverpool, 
of which something more will be said later. Thcr 
have also led to the most remarkable practical 
achievement of Liverpool during this period, the 
enlargement and perfecting of the dock sptem 
until it has no rival anywhere in the world. After 
several experiments the management of this 
great enterprise has been, since 1857, entrusted to a 
board directly elected by the commercial interests 
most immediatclv concerned, and on the whole 
the svstem has worked verv well. It has come to 
be an honour, competed for among the principal 
merchants of the port, to be allowed to give their 
time and labour to the direction of these vast 
interests. The Dock Board has also enlisted in its 
service a succession of permanent officials of com- 
manding ability, men of whom no individual 
mention may here be made, but to w*hom the city 
owes much good work. 

At the end of two centuries from the creation 
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of the fiist humble dock, the port poaiesies dock 
space to the extent of 570 acrei on both sides of 
the rirer. The maisivc granite walls by which 
these docks arc surrounded give a lineal quayage 
of over thirty-fi^'c mila, and the creation of new 
docks still continues. For seven miles and a 

ananer, oo the Lancashire side of the river aloae^ 
ie monumeotal granite, quarried from the 
Board's own quarries in Scotland, fronts the river 
in a vast sea w^U as solid and enduring as the 
Pyramids, the most stupendous work of its kind 
that the will and power of man have ever created. 
Nor is this all. Immense ugly hoppers, with 
groanings and cbnkings, arc pcrpetuaDy at labour 
scooping out the channel of the estuary 10 as to 
save Liverpool from the (ate of Chester, and lo 
permit vessels of all sizes to have a clear passage 
at all tides. Hiii,'C w-jrchotise* "f every rvpe. 
i.Ksii;ri.\i ti>r ilu- ^i(ir.ii;c of i-vcry kinii of com- 
iiiiKiitv, fnint tin- iliii-ks, and ,i;ijnt-arnicd cranes 
■hkI oiIut .ipp!i.iiu(-; nuke discmb.irkation swift 
.iiul c.i-^ . 'I'o .1 traveller with any imagination 
few -j-ci \.uU< present J more entrancing interest 
th.in ili..t of tlu^^e busy Jocks, crowded with the 

■ liippim; of everv nation, echoing to every tongue 
tli.n 1- >piiken un the seas, their wharves littered 
\\:\\i -tr.ini;e ecnimoJities brought from all the 
-■:><!'•• nf .ill the oceans. It is here, beside the 
J.', i.-. ili.n liic- citi/.en of Liverpool can best 
ti f 1 tii, opulent rninance of his city, and the 
!'.];,!. !:■ I'l' tr.in-l.'rmation which has been wrought 

■ [Till tin- iioi liistant days when, where the docks 
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now stand, the untainted tides of the Menej 
raced past a cluster of mud hovels amid fields and 
untilled pastures. 

This swift growth of commerce has brought 
with it a steady and growing inrush of popolatioiu 
even more varied in character than the previoos 
age had welcomed. Census returns scarcely indi- 
cate the nature or extent of this growth of 
population, because the census returns only 
relate to the population within the municipal 
boundary, which, until 1895, remained fixed at 
the limits laid down in 1835, when Evertoo, 
Kirkdale and the populous parts of West Derbjr 
and Toxtcth were added to the original township. 
It was not until 1895 that the townships of Walton 
and Wavcrtrcc, the remnant of Tozteth, and 
another section of West Derby were incorporated 
in the city. Five years later the township of 
Garston (once a sister ^ berewick ' of Liverpool, 
and like it dependent on the manor of West 
Derby) was also included. The popubtion of 
this enlarged city, at the census of 1901, was 
716,000. But this was far from representing the 
extent of the population economically dependent 
upon Liverpool. The period with which we are 
dealing saw the town of Bootle, on the northern 
boundary of the city, develope from a rural 
township into an incorporated borough with a 
population in 1901 of 58,000. Beyond Bootle, 
to the north, it saw a group of populous suburbs 
of some 40,000 inhabitants spring up in Seaforth, 
Litherland, Waterloo and Crosby. On the other 
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stde of the rircr the same period saw Birlccnhead 
rue ont of nothing Midi such rapidity that it 
began to hope to surpass its mother city. Birken- 
head had, in tool, a papulation of 110,000; and 
outside of its hrnits the district of Wallasey could 
claim 53,000 inhabitants, and the more remote 
diitrict of HoybLc and West Kirby 10,000 more. 
All these, as well as others of leu importance, are 
merely expansimis of Lii'crpool, disgorging every^ 
morning, oy boat and train, their thouundi to 
take their parti in the labours of docks, offices, 
factories and warehousci. Thus the population 
economically dependent upon Liverpool largely 
exceeds 1,000,000, and hai multipUea fivefold in 
the course of the last Kcventy years. 

To accommodate this immense aggregadon of 
human beings, the tide of brick and mortar hai 
spread far afield rin both *idei of the river; and 
thf observer wlio takes his stand upon one of the 
busv fcrrv-bo.it^. sees nmhin^; all round him, for 
eii,'lit miles on either shore, hul a continuous 
din<c iii.iss oi houses, over which there han^ for 
( ii-r .1 low and liro.id p:i]l of dun-colimrcd smoke, 
vi-ilile ..II clear days from many mites' distance. 
All the old Kindmarks have been obliterated ; the 
ridije „i heatiuTv hill which backed the small 
mediaeval town has been covered, and into the 
cij Hii viuintry behind long tentacles of streets 
".prrad in every direction, further and further 
cvrrv \i-.ir. 

■\11 (hi- was inevitable. But two aspects of 
tiui physical expansion of the town during the 
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nineteenth century deserve comment. One b 
that no attempt has been made to direct the 
course that building should take, or to ensure 
that the streets (since streets must repbce green 
fields) should be spacious and orderly, or that the 
houses should be dignified or pleasant to look at. 
The building of the period has been on the whole 
indescribably mean and ugly, far inferior to modi 
of the building of the previous period ; nor can 
anything be imagined much more depressing than 
the miles of dull, monotonous and ugly streets in 
which not only the poor but the middle classes 
of the town arc condemned to live. Another 
feature of the growth of this period, in Liverpool 
as elsewhere, is that special quarters have de- 
veloped themselves for the rich, the people of 
middling fortune, and the poor. That too» 
erhaps, was inevitable ; yet it forms a physical 
arricr to the growth of the social spirit. 
The people who inhabit this vast congeries of 
streets are of an extraordinary diversity of races ; 
few towns in the world are more cosmopolitan. 
And these various races (except in so far as 
they belong to the wealthier class) tend to hive 
together in distinct quarters. The most numerous 
arc the Irish, who have their principal quarter 
in the northern part of the old town, and who 
supply a large proportion of the unskilled labour 
required at the docks. Always numerous in 
Liverpool (there were Irish names among the 
burgesses as early as 1378), the Irish became 
especially numerous after the great potato famine 
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of 1845-6. Over 90,000 of them entered Liver- 
pool in the fint three months of 1846, ind nearly 
300,000 in the twelve months following July 
1847. In that year the pre«ncc of so enormous 
a number of penniless ana hunger-driven wretches 
led to such turbulence that 20,000 townsmen 
had to be sworn in as special constables, and z,ooo 
regular troops camped at Everton. The majority 
of them emigrated to America ; bat enough 
remained to aggravate seriously the problem of 
poverty in Liverpool, to add gravely to the 
overcrowding and misery of the lower auartcn of 
the town, and to create a distinct Irith-towo 
within the city. Welsh immigrants have never 
come in luch droves, and therefore have never 
clustered together in (|uite the same way, but 
there are almost as manv Welshmen as Irishmen 
in the city. Space fails to enumerate all the 
fiircii;!! n.uion.ilttic5 which .ire represented in 
I.ivcrpniil liy iii?nn\.-t little Quarters wherein, to 
-Dine oxu-nt, thi.' customs ana ways of life of the 
iilil i<niiiirv jrc reproduced in unfamiliar surroun- 
liiiiL^s .inJ amiii sordid c<)nditions. There is no 
citv ill the world, not even London itself, in 
whiih JO munv forcij;n governments find it 
iicn--arv to maintain consular offices for the 
■^.iti'^^iLirdinj; of tlio interests of their exiled 
Mii'jr, T^. It sliould, however, be noted that this 
.iin.i.inL'ly polyglot and cosmopolitan population, 
ciin-i-tui:; to J. considerable extent of race* which 
.ir-- l'.u Ki\jrd in many ways, and maintaining 
n ill l.ir-cly by un>liilled labour, vastly increases 
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the difficulty of securing and maintaining the 
decencies of life. 

The very nature and magnitude of the progreM 
of the port also tends to accentuate these social 
difficulties. There is probably no city of anything 
like equal size in which so small a proportion of 
the population is maintained by permanent and 
stable industrial work. There are, of course, a 
number of minor industries carried on in the 
town, but even of these, some (such as match* 
making) depend upon low-paid and comparativdy 
unskilled labour. And the principal occupatioo^ 
of the city, the foundation of its prosperity, is the 
handling of goods between ship, warehouse and 
railway ; a function which is mainly performed by 
unskiUed labour. And as this work comes largely 
in sudden rushes, and has to be done at high 
pressure, in order to save interest on costly ships 
and costly dock space and warehouse space, it has 
come about that a large proportion of the men 
employed have no permanent work, but must 
submit to periods of idleness alternating with 
periods of sudden heavy labour, extending over 
long hours, and inevitably followed by fadguc, 
reaction, and the ever-easy consolation of alcohoL 
Thus the great development of steamships and 
docks has brought it about that the city's pros- 
perity largely depends upon casual labour, the 
most degrading as well as the most insecure form 
of employment ; and that Liverpool has to deal 
with a social problem perhaps more acute than 
that which faces any other city. 
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On another numerous and imporUnt cUu of 
the commuDity these developments have hid a 
timUarly deprcMing effect. The sailors who man 
the itmumerublc shim of Liverpool may be leu 
riotous and unruly than their predecessors, but it 
ii clear that their equality must nave been impaired 
bv the change from sails to ttcam. Their em- 
ployment no longer calls for the same vigour, 
capacity or alertness as it once did. They are 
chiefly engaged in menial labours, the real work 
of driving the ship being done by a small band of 
skilled engineen. Hence this employment is less 
attractive to good men. The seafaring crowd, 
vAvruc^ ^X««, has always been diEHcult to govern 
well ; but it must be obvious that a lea-going 
population in the age of steam and mechanism, if 
less turbulent, is itiU more difficult than its 
predecessors to Veer in healthy and happv 

C^lIlJltil>n^. 

Putting .i-iidc the Ijrjji' class employed by the 
ni.iny tr.Klcs which arc tjllcd into being by the 
nci-vi- i)f the actiul popublion of the town, and 
whith arc cnmluctfJ in much the same way as in 
utIuT towns, tlit-re rcmjins a third large distinctive 
tl.i" cif the Liverpool population — the class of 
ih-rk^ who are more numerous here than elsewhere 
in [Ti.j^orti.in to the total. Now the conditions 
"I the clerk's life usu;illv render him conventional, 
rc^p>\ t.ible, timid and unadvcnturous. His work 
liiT- nut encourage, but rather represses, indi- 
\ i,lii.ilitv .itid openness of mind. For that reason 
i; i^ ill -p.iid, yet convention rcijuiros him to live 
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in a way that perpetually strains his income. Tha 
class, though it includes many capable and clear- 
headed men, is also largely recruited from among 
the half-hearted, the listless, the unimaguuthe 
and the dull ; and so in any period of stress or 
depression many of them will drift helplcsshr, 
especially if once their moorings of respectabifitr 
are cut. 

Such are the most prominent elements of 
which the community of Liverpool is formed; 
they are not elements out of which it seems easf 
to make a virile, coloured and happy society. But 
the city is to some extent compensated by the 
character which belongs to the small directiiig 
class in a commercial community. Great mer- 
chants and shipowners, whose interests range 
over the whole world, or at any rate far overpas 
their own immediate surroundings, are rendered 
by the character of their work — and must be, if 
they are to succeed in it — alert, open-minded, 
hospitable to big ideas, accustomed to and tolerant 
of the widest divergencies of view. For tliii 
reason it is that great trading centres have so 
often been, like Athens, Florence, Venice, 
Amsterdam, also centres of vigorous intellectual 
life. One of the greatest interests in the stud? 
of the history of Liverpool during the nineteentli 
centur)', must be to sec how far this princij4e 
holds good here, under new conditions ; how far 
the first beginnings of higher interests which 
marked the preceding period were carried forward 
by its successor ; ana how far the vigour and 
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enHghtenment of the directing classes in the great 
•eiport commQnity have been able to couotenci 
the depressing tendencies, in other directioiu, of 
the renurkabk material progress of this period, 
and to turn their city into a human and habiuble 
place in whidi it u a privilcec to dwell. The 
mere increment of material wealth, the mere brute 
growth of trade, ii of course in itself no cause for 
satisfaction. However brilliantly it may have been 
aided or directed, it is of no permanent advantage 
unless it u made the means for a heightening of 
the pocsibilities uf genuine hunun happiness, a 
real developmc-nt of real civiUsation. 

Beyond all comparison, therefore, the most 
important change which Liverpool experienced 
during this period, was the change which came 
over the attitude and spirit of the Town CoaataL^ 
after the Municipal Reform Act of 1855. BefbM* 
tliJt djtc, -IS \\<: luvc >fcn. ihc Council hid not 
rci^ardtJ it-cH a> bcinjj in any way charged with 
i^icurinu iIr- welfare i>f the whole body of inhabi- 
tants, but lud looked upon itself merely as the 
iru-ue tor (lie miijII privileged body of freemen. 
So i;rfit was tiie reaction against the old Council's 
\ li-w, tlijt in ilie elections to the first reformed 
Council the reforming or Whig party had things 
' .ill iluir own way, and for a brief period of six 
\ear- jb-olutely controlled the government of the 
louii, \\\\\\ an overwhelming majority in the 
Onnuil. 

I [on the task of reconstructing the whole 
-vitoin of bi>rough government they set to work 
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with enthusiasm. They b^an bjr getting rid 
of most of the old officers, though some of 
them were very competent men, and cutting 
down salaries unsparingly. They took over the 
functions of the old separate Watching, Lighting 
and Cleansing Board, and proceeded at once to 
reorganise the police of the borough. Sereral 
committees were appointed to suggest schemes 
of reform in various departments of administntioiL 
One of these presented a long and dreadful report 
in 1836, on the moral condition of the town and 
the ineffectiveness of the existing police svstem. 
This report pointed out that a vast number of 
thieves were known to be at work, no less than 
1,200 juvenile thieves being known, under the age 
of fifteen ; while the streets were rendered d»- 
gusting by 3,600 known prostitutes, who had 
recognised centres. The result was that the 
police force was at once doubled in number, and 
reconstructed. Hitherto its function had been 
almost confined to the arrest of criminals ; now 
the principle began to be laid down that it was 
the duty of the police not merely to punish, but 
to prevent vice and crime ; and thus a beginning 
was made of the efficient and admirable police 
force of to-day. 

Another committee reported on the unhealthy 
and unsafe character of a large proportion of the 
buildings of the town. The Council thereupon 
obtained power to appoint a building surveyor, 
and also to demolish dangerous houses at the 
owner's cost. But this was not enough. Many 
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huadreds of houses, which were not actually 
dangerous in the sense of being lively to collapse, 
were far more dangerous by reason of their in- 
sanitary condition, and the appalling state in 
which their inhabitants had to live. In order 
that they might attempt to remedy this, the 
Council applied for power to impose certain 
building regulatiunt on all new building erected 
in the town, to tlosc ciisting houses which were 
not merely dangerous but filthy or unwholesome, 
and to appoint a Health Committee to regiiLate 
the sanitary condition of the town. The great 
Building Act of 1 842 wtiich resulted from these 
proposals, and which was the pioneer act of its 
Lind in England and the model for other towns, 
did not come into operation until the Whigi bad 
fallen from power, but they deserve the credit of 
initiating it. 

AnoiluT viTv fruitful development of this 
[•rn-Ki w.i- till- iniii.ition of public uash-houscs, 
II, uln,ii i.iv.-rpuMl i,„,k the le.ui of all KoRUnd. 
Tin- ■ -ri^Mii-niuii ■■{ th^ v.iluuble ieliemc must be 
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ConsenratiTe nJc The Whigs had entered upon 
their task with high ideals ; but they were too 
doctrinaire, and though they had made a good 
beginning, th^ had actually achieved little. 

One enterprise of these years, not begun by the 
Council but warmly supported by it, and at a later 
date uken over by it, must not pass without men- 
tion. This was the proposal to erect a worthr 
public hall for the city, to be called St. Georges 
Hall. A subscription of ^25,000 wa» raised, and 
the council voted the old liie o( the Rmral Infir- 
mary, which had recently moved up to Pembrdce 
Place. Here began, above the rather slovenly but 
not unpicturesque hoiise; which then occupied 
both sides of Shaw's Brow (now WtUiam Brown 
Street), that noble building, one of the noblest in 
the modem world, which it to-day the supreme 
architectural boast of the city. That it should 
hjvc Wen en amply pLinnod wns evidence that a 
ntw spirit of livii- pride was rJsini; in the city. Its 
jrchitect, H.irv<,v Lonsdale Flmes. was a mere 
buy wlicn his lii'jiijn was chosen, and he died 
btfore it was completed in 1854. Rut the choice 
of hiin is a remarkaMe proof of that good taste in 
architecture wiiich Liverpool had lone possessed, 
and of thtt i^ihkI fortune in her public buildings 
which has never deserted the city. 

Tlie thangc from W'hijj to Tory did not involve 
aiiv -lackening in the work of amending the state 
oi the town, thoui;h it led to some change in the 
method- in whith tlie work was undertaken. 
Kdm at ion fell into th.- background, but the 
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improvement of sanitation and housing wis 

Eushed forward as vigorously as ever. In 1843 
>r. Duncan, then a lecturer in the RoTad Infinn- 
ary School of Medicine (the predecessor of the 
Medical Faculty of the University), published 1 
pamphlet which gave a remarkable impetus to this 
cause. Duncan, whose name deserves to be 
remembered by all social reformers, had himself 
spent years in the study of the condition of the 
poorer quarters of the town, and had given terribk 
e\idencc on the subject before the Municipal 
Commission of 1833. Now he laid forth facts 
which in their naked simplicity sufficed to arouse 
a passion of public protest. He showed that half 
of the working class population of the town dwelt 
in narrow closed courts, devoid of all sanitary 
provisions, or in dank and loathsome underground 
cellars. He showed that for the most part only 
the streets in which the well-to-do lived were 
provided with sewers. He gave an appalling 
account of the lodging-houses in which many of 
the poorer population lived, crowded together 
in reckinp cellars covered with dirty straw. He 
showed that the people of Liverpool were packed 
together at the rate of 100,000 to the square mile, 
and this calculation included the spacious and 
airy quarters where the wealthy lived. No town 
in Kngland was so densely peopled, and as a con- 
sequence no town in England was so unhealthy. 
The mortality was unparalleled ; one in every 
twenty-five of the people were stricken by fever 
every year. In short he drew such a picture of 
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•qaalor, disease, mucr)- and vice u no citj could 
endure to appropriate to itself. The conscience 
of Liverpool had already been touched on ihti 

aueition ; now it was so genuinely aroused that 
le Town Council was driven to take action more 
rigorous than had yet been attempted, because 
more vigorous than had yet been felt to be needed, 
in any other English city. 

The powers conferred by the Building Act 
of 1842 were much extended by a new act 
obtained in 1846. Among other provisions this 
act empowered the Council to take over all the 
functions of the special board which had hitherto 
been responsible for sewering the town, and com- 
pelled it to provide proper sewerage for all streets ; 
It gave also powen to carry out a regular inspection 
and supervision of lodging-houses, and to force 
factories to consume their own smoke ; it em- 
pou,T<'>! tfic C'niiTuil to t.iki' into it« own hands 
the j'ti'M-ii>n 'it .111 .iiji-i]u.it(.' water >iipply ; and 
it .lutiiMri-i-J, t'T tin- lirst tinu'. the appointment 
I.: .Ill r\j-,Tt im-,ii>.iluflui.-r toln-ffspon'iililc for the 
(,'c-Tirr.il IicmIiIi lit tiic town. .Appropriately enough 
[ 'r, I >.:n« .in i\.i- .ipp<'intf(.i llio first medical 
I'i'ii ' r, .in. I uikI'T hi> ^^i^ulhl•; tho next year, 1847, 
v.i'.\ ilu- hci^innini; of a j,'reat campaipn against 
ii;-.ini!.ir\ iKM-l!iiii;>. 14,085 inhabited cellars 
\MTi- nuM-iircJ .nul rej,'isicrcj, in 5,841 of which 
p' 'I- oi iiauUly .ukI -^Li^inant water wore found 
111 ihc r'i'iT-. ihirin'^' the w.u over 5,000 cellars 
:■■< rr .i!'-i>luii-tv I oiuirtiuu'ii as hiini.in habitations 
jiui ,l(.Lr<J Mt tlicir inhabitants. But this was 
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onlv a temporary and partial solatioo of the 
difficulty, and bv the Sanitary Amcndmeoc 
Act of 1864, the Town Council obtained 
power for the medical officer to * report • anr 
court or alley for condemnation to the grand 
jury, and power to the Council itself to alter or 
demolish all dwellings thus condemned* after 
purchasing them or paying compensation to the 
owners. The powers thus obtained far surpaned 
any possessed by other local authorities in 
England, and even to-day the local and special 
powers possessed by Liverpool are in some respects 
more useful than those given by the national 
Housing Acts. In short, the group of prirate 
acts from 1842 to 1864, supplemented by the by- 
laws which they empowered the Town Council to 
make, rcndcrca Liverpool the pioneer in housing 
reform ; and though some of the provisions in 
these local acts were afterwards imitated in general 
national acts, in several respects the building 
regulations of Liverpool are still to-day ahead of 
those of other towns. Liverpool had acted with 
greater vigour because her need was greater ; but 
thanks to the policy which had now been adopted, 
she was in a fair way to shake off the hitherto 
deserved nickname of the * black spot on the 
Mersey.' 

Equally important with the rooting out of the 
worst slum quarters was the introduction of an 
abundant supply of good water, which was under- 
taken in these same years. Until this date water 
had been supplied by two rival companies, one of 
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which derived its tuppl}- from wctls in Bootle, the 
other principally from welli in Toxteth Pule. 
The water thu> obuincd was of good quality, bat 
it was qaite inadequate in quantity. A con- 
tinaoQS supply, which now icenu a necessary of 
life, was then unknown. Often the water was 
only turned on for a quarter of an hour or half an 
hour on alternate days, and sometimes it was 
turned on for this brief period at extremely 
inconvenient times — eleven o'clock at night, or 
six o'clock in the morning. Under these cir- 
camsunces even personal cleanlinctt was almoit 
impossible for the majority of the inhabiunts. 
In the poorer quarters whole courts had to draw 
their supply from a tingle itandpipe ; and the 
inhabitants mast squabble for their turns to fill 
the jugs and buckeu in which the tapply had to be 
kept, often, of course, miwinp tneir chance 
.ilrn>;,-ili.r, C'Inil,... onilJ iV'X hr -v .•hv.d with 
MK'li .1 -upplv ; llic s.miL- water had lo be used over 
-I'll! n\ r-r .iir.nii until it w.is positively offensive; 
.i;kI ill .1 l.irL'f miinlHT uf the poorer houses the 
tii>or- ii ui TicvtT knnvs-n tlic luxury ot i scrubbing 
?nuc lli.-v were Iniilt. 

Til riiiicdv ilii- .ipp.il!ini; st.itc of things — which 
f.iniuvl .1 iiiiiri- truitful source of disease and 
liilMTi- ili.in even had hnusc< .ind overcrowding — 
!!ir Town Cnun.il. in 1848. first bouRht out the 
n\u , .■iiip.mi.--. And then IiK)kcd about for a 
Mi'iTi I- ''t turtluT siipplv. After two vears of dis- 
, .i--;.'ii it «.i< dcciJi-d to form reservoirs below the 
111 ".rlirKi- III kivint'ton, north of Bolton. This 
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f^reat work was commenced in 1852, and in 1857 
Liverpool received for the first time in her hxstorr 
the unspeakable boon of a continuous and abcs- 
dant supply of pure water : perhaps the greatest 
s<x:ial reform that the centur\- saw. 

I'his boon was so much more largely used this 
anybody had anticipated that from the first tiic 
old wells had to be employed to the full ia 
addition to the Rivington supply; and even then, 
as population increased, the supply became Terr 
narrow, a long drought in 1864 and 1865 repro- 
ducing for a time almost the old conditions. 
After many discussions therefore, it was resolred 
in 1K79 to launch upon a still more ambitioui 
Kc heme, and in 1R80, under Parliamentary powers, 
the bold and magnificent project was begun of 
creating in the heart of the mountains of Wales a 
huge and beautiful lake of pure water, connected 
with Liverpool by vast pipe-lines. The making 
of Lake Vyrnwy is an achievement almost as great 
as the making of the docks, but in some ways it is 
a still nobler one. 

Another aspect of the work of the Town Council 
begun e.irly in this period deserves also to rank 
hi^h among the pioneering activities of the 
Liverpool municipality ; the more interesting 
bet'juse it shows that the new spirit which was 
intreasinijly mastering the Council was not content 
with providing merely for the ph^'sical and 
m.iteri.il needs of the communitv. This was the 
foundation, in 1852, of the Liverpool Public 
Librarv, one of the earliest of such institutions in 
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tlie coantry, and the organiution, in close utoci- 
ition with it, of the Public Museum. The 
provision of free public libraries was Brst suggested 
aa a proper object of public expenditure by a 
Liverpool man, William Ewart, who, in 1850, 
lucceeded in patting through Parliament the 
Public Libraries Act. But the need of such an 
insdtudon had already been urged in Liverpool 
before that act was passed, and a subscription had 
been raised for the purpose and transferred to the 
Council, which, in 1852, opened a temporary 
library in Duke Street. In 1851 the thirtecntn 
Earl of Derby bequeathed to the city his fine 
collection of natural history specimens. Srimu- 
lated by this gift the Council obtained a special 
act empmwering them to establish not merely a 
library, but a 'Public Library, Muieum and Art 
Gallon- ' ; thus frnm thr firn the thrrr Irindrrd 
]n-titiniiin- \\cri- ilcifcli- lintfil to^jfthcr. The 
jciicrii-iu .it Sir Willi,! ni Hri>wn provided funds for 
tin* irr. tinii oi ,1 tine librjrv and miisoum building 
HI Sii.ns'- ilrou, nmv .ipproprJ.Hcly re- named 
Wilh-ini Hr.iwii Street, .ind to these be)iinninj;s 
iu-v\ .uKlitimi. were quii-kly made. In 1857 
Mi. l..--';-h M.i\er pre-entcd t(» the city his prcat 
. ■■\\i.\ til HI ..t nliji-, iv of hi>tiirie and archacoiojjical 
.[.ic-rr.t, wliiili tornieJ ,in invaluable supplement 
: thr IVrlu loUecliuns. Later, a large new 
1 ir. \)!.ir rciilini; room was added hy the Town 
I,' ',1;;. ;!,.in.l naiurd in hunuur of Sir James Picton, 
wii' l..ui .lone L'ood -ervice to the cause of 
1< .rnin;: in the city. In 1873 Mr. A. B. Walker 
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rh-:^ ei-:a:::r.al vilu-.^ and even to the physicjl 
ii. ir.tir*?? : .ib-r.iar.: iirand srace and krreenerv, 
Tr.*:: r". :: u:=:ar.i:r..: detect of the work of the 
C.ur.::i %vai ::* sl.-Ar.e?- to take in hand the 
rrc-.i::- n o: t^Tk^ ar.i oren ^races ; and even* 
r^'=.tr'.r.'.*r'.-.T.t ct thi^ need n:ade it* sati>iaction 
n.orc difr.cult and more costly. In 1835 it would 
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have been eai^ for the Town Council at compara- 
threty small cxpcnie to «urround the town, as it 
then was, with 3 continuous ring of parks. The 
Town Council wai too much cngrossea with other 
qaestions, and too eager for ecoaotn)'. The finl 
fifteen years (>f the reformed Council were very 
fully occupied with urgent reforms : il was these 
years which produced the great building acts, the 
tint clearance of the ilumi, the initiation of the 
new water supply, and the origination of the 
public library, and jmid all these activities it is 
perhaps not surprising that parks were forgotten. 
In 1848, indcca, the Ncwitiam estate was pur- 
chased with u view to turning it into a public 
park, bat notiiin^ wu done. The truth is that 
in the middle yean of the century a distinct 
slackening ii nuticcabte in the zeal for pablic 
improvement- The town was ftoorishing ; every- 
Iniiiy v\.i-. cni;!' ■ -■J in the huildinj; up uf j<..num-'. ; 
.imi a- tluTc v\.i- [ui considerable body of opinion 
Ml \siiii)i tlioc tliiiiL's were of secondary interest, 
\\u- C'oiiiuil \\.i- lotli lo undertake new and costly 
cnifrpri-cs. 

lUit in 1868 tilt- spirit of improvement revived 
Ji:.iin, .inJ the first question taken in hand was the 
prdWMnn i.f parks. In that year parliamentary 
pimcr- wctt: nlnaintd for the creation of no less 
ifi.iii iline j;ri-.u public pleasure-grounds — Scfton, 
Niv\-h..in and Stanley Parks, costing In all 
/ f>"o,cc\:>. Fruni that time onwards no good 
oj p..iuinity (it obtaining iresh breathing-spaces 
111- b((ii i.cL'lii tfd, the latest and most beautiful 
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of these acquisitions being that of Caldentono 
Park. Private munificence has come to the aii 
of public funds, both in the provision of land (is 
in the case of the princely gift of VVavertree Pb}- 
ground in 1895, or of Bowring Park in 1906) or la 
the equipment of the parks with palm-houses ani 
aviaries. Over fortv churchvards and small ercer* 
have been laid out in various parts of the city, an»i 
the total area of parks and playgrounds now pro- 
vided bv the citv for the hcilth and amusement •:: 
it< citizens amounts to over 1,000 acres. 

We must not, however, confine ourselves merciv 
to the provision made by the Town Council for the 
amenity of the citv and the improvement of the con- 
ditions of lite oi the citizens. Other public bodies 
also have been at work. Space;permits only of the 
barest mention of the work done by the Liverpot*! 
School Board between 1870 and 1902 in erectini 
in all parts of the town magnificent school build- 
incs, and thus supplementing the work already 
done by voluntary agencies, and rendering pKKsibie 
the civinc of some rudiments of education to evcnr 
child. A single sentence must suffice to com- 
memorate the service of Mr. Christopher Bushel! 
and Mr. S. G. Rathbone in saving this great work 
from being the prey of those sectarian animosities 
which have often raged so bitterly in Liverpocd. 
The last few vears have seen this function also 
transferred to the City Council, and a beginning 
nude in the creation of a complete, reasoned and 
logical >v>tem of education. A sinijle sentence 
must also suffice to note the invaluable quiet 
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•ervice performed during many years by the Liver- 
pool Council of Educjition, which, by meant of a 
•ystem of ichoUnhips from the demcnury schools, 
provided an educational ladder fur boys and girls of 
promise such as, until the U)t few ycari, few, if any, 
English citiet could show. The last thirty years 
have, indeed, witnessed an amazing activity in the 
provision of educational facilities ; schools have 
been founded ; trade-claiiies and science-clasict of 
many types have been established by private and 
public enterprise in cver>- quarter of the city ; 
colleges for tne training of artists and of teachcn 
and of sailors and of hnu^^wives have been insti- 
tuted. All these varied forms of educational work 
are now placed under the co-ordinating and 
directing control of ihe City Council ; and 
though much remains to be done, it begins to be 
possible to foresee the day when no available brain 
pmvcr in x\v i itv vvi!! jnv loni^fr be .illnwcd to run 

Aiioilicr liolJ ol social .ictivity of %tczX. 
irtipnri.inic lus also l:iin ni.iinlv outside of the 

>:>hiTC ol tfu' Town Council's .ictivilics: thesupcr- 
vi-ioii, ii.iinflv, .itul tlif restriction within rcason- 
.i\Ar limit-, nf the f.icilitics for obtaining strong 
.l:iiik, mit iif wiiiiii ^o much misery arises. The 
h tnry nt ilu- ircitmcnt in Liverpool of the 
\. xt\\ .inJ ililfuult qiu^tinn of licensing is tiK) 
i.ir'.'<- .1 liicmo to l>e t.iirlv or adequately dealt with 
ill .1 leu line^ of sncli j book as this, but it must not 
1' ■ left untouclietl. Kver since the eighteenth 
.riii.irv. and perhaps earlier, the disproportionate 
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number of public houses existing in Liverpool ^^m 
been a subject of comment by every obsenrer d 
the town's social condition. During the first parf 
of the period covered by this chapter little attenrt 
was made to deal with this question, and betwm 
1831 and 1841 the number of licensed houses roK 
from 1,752 to 2,274. From 1861 to 1863 tt? 
licensing bench entered upon a deliberate exper- 
ment of a curious kind, that of granting licenses 
freely to all who applied, without considering tic 
number already in existence in any given localiti 
On the sacred principles of free trade, it was heki, 
there should be no distinction drawn berween 
beer-shops and bread-shops, and open comp^titioD 
would rectify all evils. There might have been 
something to say for this view if the appetite for 
beer had been, like the appetite for bread, a 
natural appetite, with natural limits. As it was, 
the only result of the policy of free licenses 
(possibly, it may be urged, because it never had 1 
fair trial) was to increase drunkenness, crime and 
mortality. In 1874 conditions were so bad that 
the Times commented on the dreadful moral 
condition of Liverpool and its unparalleled death* 
rate, and concluded by the trenchant, if not 
wholly just, assertion that ' the criminal statistics 
and the health statistics uf Liverpool point to the 
same conclusion : Liverpool is a town who5e 
leading inhabitants arc negligent of their duties 
as citizens.' 

This condemnation was not wholly just, because 
it failed to take account of the exceptionally 
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difficult circumstances which Liverpool presented, 
or of the very real advances which had already 
been made. Yet it came as a not altogether 
undeserved rebuke to chat tendency towards 
lethargy, that slackness in continuing the work 
of improvement, which, as we have noted, marked 
the middle part of our period. And it helped to 
ttimalate the public conscience into a new activity- 
and to initiate a new reform movement which, 
aimed first at the reform of licensing, presently 
extended to other spheres, and led to that general 
reforming activity which has never since wholly 
died down, and in which all parlies have shared, 
each in its own way. 

The year 1874 saw the foundation of a Vigilance 
Committee of leading citizens, for the parpose of 
prcMing on reform and in particnlar oppotmg the 
renewal of unnrreiurv lirenic*. The men who 
c .'n-tit iilcJ llii-' committee were inevitably the 
Imui- nt ni.mv jetT'i, and «>mc of them may 
I ivc ,i<-^(TveJ tlie im|nitation of 'unco-puidness' 
-■, lii>l' «■.!■ .(iniril .ii;,iinst them. But they did 
r iv.i!\:.il'!e u^irk ; anti be(()re lonR the licensing 
I eru }i lr.iakh- .u-cepted the poltcv of definitely 
. nvi'MVMurini; lo reduce the number of public 
i- i:-!'-, r-.prcl.itlv in tho'e pixirer quarters where 
('ir\ ,lii-iiTed in l.irL'c^t number* ; a policy which 
f It l-ei-n conM«tentIy ftillowed so far as justice 
1 . ;:ir- licenfiees permitted, ever since. And after 
\\\n\r tlie \'i>,'ilance Committee ceased to be 
li (.--.iri-. I'ccnii-ie tlie W.itch Committee and the 
'■oli, ■ c.ime tn he persuaded that it was their duty 
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not merely to arrest and prosecute drunken isi 
disorderly persons, but to keep a watch upon thoK 
publicans who permitted or encouraged dninicc* 
ness. The same change of attitude took place 12 
the same years on the question of sexual rice. 
The police gradually undertook (amid muci 
criticism) the function of driving open vice tro:= 
the streets, with the result that in a few years the 
streets of Liverpool, once notorious even beycEi 
the streets of West London, became remarkabic 
for their comparative cleanness. It was quit; 
truly urged against this new policy that vice ^ku 
not suppressed, but only driven underground: but 
at least it was a gain that the horror no longer 
flaunted and beckoned in every thoroughfare. 

It was a great change that was thus brought 
about, a change which was not accomplished with- 
out much honest questioning and doubt, as well 
as much that was dishonest and impure. For it 
involved a complete departure from the principles 
of even the most ardent reformers in the mid- 
century. Then it was regarded as being the sole 
function of a governing body to maintain order, 
to protect the just rights of every citizen, and 
to punish actual wrong deeds after they were done; 
anything beyond that seemed, in the mid-Vic- 
torian age, an improper interference with liberty, 
!:ure to be mischievous in the long run. But now 
the city was embarked upon a much wider and 
much more difficult task : no less than that of 
preventing: rather than punishini^ wrong doing ; 
of removing undue temptations and invitatioi.ft 
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to vice out of the way of the citizen. And that 
is in end lo vast, to difficult of achievement, lo 
manifold in its possible implications, that the 
acceptance of it mvolvcd a quite indefinite en- 
largement of the sphere of city government. 

One re«ult of the new ipirit which this reform 
morement in various ways stimulated was that 
the Town Council began seriously to take in hand 
the problem of not merely demolUhing inuniury 
property under the powers obtained by the various 
local acta already enumerated, but of replacing 
them by healthy and well-desiened houses suitable 
for the displaced tenants. Though many houacs 
had been demolished, onlv one block of conaget 
had hitherto been ereclea to replace them, and 
this was as late at 1869. The new policy reall/ 
began when in 1 885 the large group of dwelUng* 
known as Victoria Square wa* erected, and by 1900 
-H icimiiiiKLitiiiii li,id lit'cn provided for over 700 
i.miilii--. lUit .11 tlu- opcnirifj of the new century 
tlie (ill ciucrfJ upon .1 far more vigorous cam- 
p.iiL'ii, hi'tti 111 licmolitiun and ot reconstruction, 
uitli the rcMilt thai over 2.000 corporation 
il'.vrlli[i^'- .irc now {in February, 1907) in occupa- 
tuiTi, .iiul -oiiic *oo more are nearly completed. 
'\'\n- 1( It. il.nitl.i\ involved ii.is been over /|[, 000,000, 
tlie imeri--i c.n whicli is practically met by the rents 
y.iu\ by tlie lenaiUs. And the lad that the bulk 
• ■} t!u'-c ducl]ini:-i have been opened since I904 
"iiinv- tiiai \Vf .ire onlv at the beginninj; of a very 
r.-rn,irk.iM[' exlensinn of municipal activity. The 
I riiu :;■](■ hd< now been definitely laid down that 
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it 18 the duty of the city to provide new homes far 
at least fifty per cent, of those who are displaced br 
every clearance of the slums. That this boon of 
clean and healthy houses is appreciated, is shown br 
the fact that in an average week of February, 1907, 
only three per cent, of the tenements were vacant. 
In this remarkable enterprise the city govemmcfli 
is acting in a *' paternal ' way which would hire 
startled the most eager reformers of fifty years ago ; 
and it is carrying out its new policy with more 
vigour than any other local government ia 
England. The problem of housing for the nan 
of our citizens cannot, of course, yet be said to have 
been solved ; insanitary houses are still many , 
and even the Council houses, excellent as they arc, 
are nccessarilv erected on the sites of the houses 
which they displace, that is to say, amid surround- 
ings which arc often dreary and depressing. Per- 
haps a still greater step towards the solution of the 
difficulty was taken when, in 1 897, the mar>'elloui 
system of cheap and swift transit by means of 
electric trams was initiated by the Town Council, 
and rendered possible the transportation of 
thousands of poor folk to healthier surroundings 
on the outskirts of the citv. No account can 
here be given of the course or results of this great 
enterprise ; enough, perhaps, to say that we have 
scarcely yet begun to realise the magnitude of the 
results that may flow from it. 

Thus on all sides, and in many further modes ot 
which no account has here been given, the city 
government has, during the last thirty yean 
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Cfpedally, andertaken a reiponiibility for the 
health and happiness of its citizens unlike an}rthiiiK 
thst its whole previous history hat shown. Ana 
if any fuU account were to be given of what the 
citr at a whole now endcavoun to do for it* 
dtizeni, much ought also to be said of the extra- 
ordinarily active works of chanty and religion 
which have been carried on during these vears ; 
bat this vast theme muit be left almost untouched. 
Of the manifold activities of the churches of alt 
denominations it is impossible to give any adequate 
account ; they have been the centres for the 
greater part of the voluntar)' social activities of 
most of the citizens. 

The increasing magnitude of the city, and the 
vastness of the field which It presents (or religious 
work, have led to its becoming an independent unit 
of ecclesiastical nr|*anitation. The creation of the 
scp.ir.itr ,!lo(-i-sc 'A Liverpool in 1880 pa%-c to the 
f JTv .1 luiv iiii;nity, .in.l provided licr with a new 
ntrK i.il liMvicr. m-viT sl.u"k to cncour.ijjc tlic labours 
of •.ni.il proi;rf*-. The 'tcp had become necessary 
(iT tin- .iii'-itu.iii- orL.'.ini<ation .ind extension of the 
w-rk oi tiic ii.ni(in.il cluirch ; while the provision 
of tlu- !u>.'-s.irv iiinit> jtT<)rdeJ proof of the 
vtLilin- .iiui 'tren;:ili of rcIii;ioii< feelinj; in the 
iiu. .\n,t now. to crown the mi recent ecclcsi- 
.I'n il rrori;.inii.ition, come'^ the m.ii,'nificeni nnd 
ti.;ri;;/ j-rnpo-.il to erect, in the mid^t of a busy 
rn.J t;] tr.i.liTii,' citv. .1 v.ci c.ithedr.il like those 
oi ilii' Mi,!, lie Al"--, who^c i.ill towers and soaring 
I. -A-, r.,i-( ,i Mri tin- hill .ihove the river, shall stand 
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forth above the roar of the traffic as a perpet^ 
reminder that ' man does not live by bread iIos< 
The national church in Liverpool has been act:-:, 
and has been aided and led bv noble men, throuz..- 
out this period, but it has never been moreict:**: 
or more earnest in good works than it is at ti? 
opening of the city's eighth centur}-. The Roz^: 
Catholic Church, more populous in Livcrpoc! tiii 
anywhere else in England, and finding its espc:— 
sphere of work among the poor quarters *.u iit 
north, has achieved wonders in the province 
of schools, and in the conduct of multirxz 
labours of charitv. It too has made Liver:o. 
the seat oi an episcopal see. Nor have oii::: 
dcnor.iinations laireed behind. Presbvtehat.-, 
Wesleyans. Congrecationalists, Unitarians* Bar- 
tists, Greeks. Jews and others have vied in honour- 
.ib!e rivalry, both in the erection of churches ar- 
in the maintenance of works of charitv. Yet, W 

m 

all this labour. Liverpool is, at the opening ct li: 
twentieth centurv. not a veri' relieious rlact. 
Numerous as the churches are, they could ncc 
possibly contain more than a small proportion ct 
the population, and many of them are half-empr- 
The majority ci the inhabitants of LiverpO(.i 
>tem to be outside o: the direct influence of tic 
c'uiroho. 

O: the rrvuhitudinous charities which this igt 
i...- : -tcrej. a :e\\ >cr.:ence> must >uffice to tell. 
t'l. r.j:-. t!:;.-;. reprefLT.t n'»t only the expcnditur? 
«■: Va>: ru:r> ■ • n\rx\\ but the continuous, unti:- 
•til' ar.vi ur-clr>:: de\tnion of thousands o: '^-'^^ 
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cidzeiu. Hotpttali of tvcry type give lender 
nuning and the beat attainable sidll without fee 
to the poor and diitrcMcd, and lometimes also 
to thoK who >houid be ashamed not to pay for 
such tervices. Homes of re»t provide refuge 
for aged sailors, and widovn, ana the disuesscd 
and afflicted of many kinds. Clubi and place* of 
recreation for men, women and young people try 
to open windowB of hope into the dreary condi- 
tions of city life. Other agencies feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, and send the consolation of good 
women to nurse the lick in their own hornet. 

Of all these (.haritict, none performs more 
lasting service than those which aim at protecting, 
helping or rescnin^ child-life ; the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children (which here 
anticipated by some yean the foundation of the 
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record of the sums which Liverpool annoaOf 
devotes to these high aims surpasses bdiei or 
imagination, and makes the observer think mort 
warmly of his kind. And yet, when one thxab 
of all these noble labours, it is not altogether i 
fueling of satisfaction that is uppermost. Thit 
there should be so many men and women wiDing 
to give life and (what matters less) moner. b i 
great thing : but that all their labours* so geoer- 
ously supported and so continuously ezerdsed. 
should vet leave so vast a mass of miser\' unrelieTedL 
i^ the most terrible indictment that could be 
framed upon the conditions of life which render 
them necessary. 

There is one great enterprise of this period 6i 
which nothing has yet been said. Many citizens 
♦eel that no undertaking of the centurj" has been 
more ambitious, or more pregnant of great results, 
than the foundation of the Univcrsit%\ whoie 
twenty-fifth anniversar}' coincides with the seven 

hundredth anniversarv of the citv. 

_ * * 

The dream of planting in the midst of the 
shops and warehouses of a great city a univenitr 
of a new type was one which could scarceh 
have been entertained until the years when 
the boldest schemes, and the highest ideals of 
what was possible and desirable for Liverpool 
had begun to be entertained. When, after the 
Induration Act of 1870, England began to be 
dotted with timid institutions then called Uni- 
versity Colleges, a few enlightened men began to 
r.rge that Liverpool also should take the 
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coune. A haadtul of docton, itniggliog to tnAin- 
tain the School of Medicine which had existed 
nnce 1834, one or two schoUrs, like Charles Beard, 
who had drifted into the not very congenial 
ttUTOundings oi a great commercial centre, and a 
few enthusiasts inr fcientifii: training as an equip- 
ment for practical life — these were tlie pioncen of 
the movement. But they found themsclvci faced 
by many obstacles. When they tried to arouse 
interest among the great merchants of the town, 
they found, as one of them has testified, that most 
of them were interested only in two things — 
raoney-making and good living ; while oihen, 
forming their ideas of -a univenity upon the lawns 
and ancient building of Oxford, bughed at 
the idea of turning a trading town into the scat 
of a university. Some, who might otherwise have 
thrown thems<-tvM into the movement, were 
itivrri'-J ir.i!!! it hv tin- sviiiliron')u< movement 
t(ir tin- i--i.il'li-!inicnt of the bishopric. Yet 
;:r.i(lii.t!l',- ilu- ilk-.! u.iiiu-ii ^TnunJ, holpcd forward 
.mt .1 !itdi- In the iii-pirinj; Jroani of what such a 
I ivii iiiiivci-iiv mii;!it he, which wjs put forward 
■;*■. ilu- ltimI -ihol.ir. Hi-hop Li>rhtfoot. himself 
.'!u.- .1 l.ivcrp.i.il hnv ; jnd helped still more 
,'. iIk- uii.'lc hc.iried enthiisi.ism with which that 
:i"Mi p.'iil-imlimpi-i, U'illi.im Rathbonc, threw 
)iiin-L li ir.t.i the uork of i-.iliectin); funds. So at 
biu-tii t'tc -ilieriie w.i-i lorni.illy hunched at a 
I iwn"- :iiictiri- ill 1870 : the corpor.ition began 
II- ■ .ii:-\ 'in -upport h\ L'ranting a site ; _^'5o,ooo 
u ; :,.;->\l I'v siih?iription ; and in January, 
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1882, the University College was opened, b i 
disused lunatic asylum^ in the midst of a slur 
district. 

It is not possible, in these pages, to attempt ar* 
detailed narrative of the growth of this insiimticc 
in the twenty-five years which have passed iinct 
its opening. Beginning almost last of all Encl::i 
cities in the provision of higher education, Liver- 
pool has, in twenty-five years, surpassed all b.:: 
the oldest of her compeers, and even to NIanchcstr 
she is rapidly creeping up. Two things ha^^ 
rendered this amazini* progress possible. T:.: 
first is the steady and lavish support of a number 
of pious founders, whose generosity has hvallec 
th.u of any mediaeval patrons of learning* asi 
whose cifts have only increased in volume as the 
years have passed. The second has been lie 
cordial and friendly support of the city govern- 
ment, which has not only co-operated with lie 
university in the creation of a whole series or 
srccial advanced schools, and provided numeroui 
scholarships, but has given direct grants oi 
monev, culminatine in a noble subsidv of /io«ooo 
p:'r .:r*:u^. And two features have csp^cciallr 
marked the work which this new civic universitr 

■ 

has set itself to do. The first is the determination 
that all knowlodee is to be its province, and that 
it< function is not to be confined to the communi- 
cation ot already established knowledge, but is to 
include the continual investigation of unexplored 
ficLU : it is to be a facti»rv as well as a market o! 
learnir.i:. The second feature is that it has set 
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itself to provide efficient training for all the pro- 
fesaions that call for scientific attainments ; it will 
not confine itself to the professions of the old 
world, but will give an equipment for the innumer- 
able new professions which have been called into 
being by the changed conditions of modern life. 

As tnis new coDception of a anivenity ha* 
dawned upon the comnuinit)', it has attracted to 
itself a marvellous flow of gcncrosit)-. Thirty-two 
endowed professorship -^ have been establtshed, 
together with a host ol lectureships, representing 
amongst them almost the whole range of human 
knowledge. A remarkable group of big buildings, 
equipped for the most advanced work, has been 
planted on the summit of Brownlow Hill, when: 
the old Mosslake once tent out its streamlet to 
turn the ancient roilL Studeno have muItipUed» 
till now they number nearly 1.000, and 
•■nni .ill iju.iriiT- .if tlir r-irtfi. |-'in.ill_v. pro^rcw 
(■(■i.iinr- .0 r.ipi.i that tlic n.imc ami status of a 
■ I nl\iT-itv (."nllcu'c ' tin l<ii)ptT rcprcscnlcd the 
; i.t- ; .inJ in it- t«rmy-tir-t ye.ir. thanks to the 

iT.ii.il ■^■.ii'piiri i>t the lilv, tiie follegc obtained 
I'. Mil thi' C'r.iwii It- rh.irliT ,is J full)-i)r(,'anisi-d and 
ri.lfi-cndi-TH univcr>ii\-, and worthily took rank 

M-miii: thi- -real ^^■al^.^f liMrnini; nf the world. It 
■i.i- r:nu-h \ct to ,iJJ liclorc it can Stand com- 
r.iri-nii uith the v.nt univoriltics of other coun- 
:i; ■-. Vi't tlu' tradinp town, which not long ago 
■o' V ti.' inicri-M in siuh m.uters. may well pride 
>r- I; u:-"ii what it h.n alrcadv achieved, and, in 
■[• "wn -i-icn hiinklrcdth annivi-rsan-. rejoice also 
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in the twenty-fifth anniversary of its youn^e' 
and greatest institution. 

Such an institution is a proud adommen! :. 
the city, but it is still more useful than dccoritn-r 
The mere presence in the midst of a commcr:u". 
community of a solid body of men of abditr. 
whose interests are not commercial and who&^: 
notions of success in life are not to be expressed a 
terms of money, has meant something, b 
addition to that, the establishment of the aniTrr* 
sity has meant la carriere ouverte aux taUnts^ mi 
that is the only sound principle upon which a 
healthy and prosperous community can be organ 
ised. The schools of all types are being suppfiei 
with intelligent and cultivated teachers. AH 
those professions which increasingly depend upoo 
trained brain-power are receiving a stream ci 
recruits. The problems that face the trade, tbf 
health and the social life of a vast community ir; 
bcini; scientifically investigated. Above iSL^ i 
thousand intellectual interests are stimulated ; fif: 
is widened and enriched ; and in the midst of i 
community necessarily engrossed in the pursuit ci 
gain, a fastness has been erected for the support 
and maintenance of the disinterested love ct 
knowledge and of pure thought. 

This is perhaps the crown of the achievcmcnti 
of a wonderful period : a period which has wit- 
nessed a transformation in the character of the 
town, and in the spirit in which civic obligatiorj 
are regarded, still more remarkable than the 
growth of its wealth and population. The new 
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dignity to which the town had thu> attained 
received a recognition which it had hiUr earned 
when, by the first charter of Queen N^ctoria in 
1880, it was granted that Liverpool should no 
longer be denomiaated merely a ' borough,* but 
had earned the higher appellation of a ' city.* 
Thirteen years later, in 1893, the Queen's second 
charter gave a new dignity to the chief magii- 
trate who is annually dected to preside over all 
these honourable activities : the plain Mayor of 
Liverpool became, in full-blown sounding phrase, 
the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor of the 
City of Liverpool. 

It is indeed a remarkable and a very heartening 
contrast that present! iuelf if we compare the 
borough of 183; with the city of 1907. In 1835 
the borough did little for its inhabitants ; it was 
a place where they dwelt a* they bc*t mipht until 
ilir\ ^lioiiKl h.ivc midc i.-iioiij.'h money to be able 
tM Ir.ivc it. Hut nou-, what docs the city not do for 
it^ I iti/cns ? It i- no longer content merely to 
!;'.;.irJ tiicii li\t- .iiul propcrtv. thi>iii;h it docs this 
In-tur th.ii! f\i-r. It tnkci care of ihcm from 
liic . r.ullr- \i, xlxr L'r,ivc. It offers to sec that 
ihr ihilJ i- br.iUk'ht ^.Tfclv into the world. It 
jT.>\iJi'! hini ill infjiKv with suitable food. It 
civc- hini pljyjjroiinds to amuse himself in, and 
bjtfi- to swim in. It takfs him to school, and 
I'lTcr- him ch-tncfs ot pas'inc from elementary to 
liii'luT siluKiU, and thence to the university, and 
tliciuc to any position in the world for which he 
;- r-r : >.r it tr.iin-i him f.>r hi'; future trade. It 
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sees that the citizen's house is properly bunt, ici 
sometimes even builds it for him. It brings into 
his rooms an unfailing supply of pure water fros 
the remote hills. It guards his food, and tries to 
secure that it is not dangerously adulterate! 
It sweeps the streets for him, and disposes of the 
refuse of his house. It carries him swiftly to and 
from his work. It gives him books to read. 
pictures to look at, music to listen to, and lectum 
to stimulate his thought. If he is sick, it nunei 
him ; if he is penniless, it houses him : and when 
he dies, if none other will, it buries him. Evcrr 
year its services grow greater, and though there arc 
still too many who arc whelmed in such sodden and 
sordid poverty that they have no ground for 
gratitude to the world — no ground for anything 
but bitterness — yet to most inhabitants the 
services which the city renders are so great, that 
it begins at last to have a real claim on their 
reverence. Dimly one begins to foresee a time 
when the strange Virgilian motto of the city nuy 
be pronounced without a smile : Deus nobis bme€ 
otia fecit^ ours is a God-given peace. 




Conchishn 



The life-story of our community ii a long one ; 
if it has been rightly told, it ii a thriUiog one too, 
full of strange contrail-' ;ind marvelloui changes of 
fortune and ideas. It has not been rishtly told 
if, at the end of it, the reader frclt any aifpoiition 
to ft'ory in the coloii.il heaping up of wealth 
and the colosial incir,i-c of population. Trade 
may go as swiftly a- ii hai come; the great 
docks may He emptyj with graw-grown whane* ; 
the miles of cheap hiuiK-* may drop to piecei in 
vague heaps where Uockani and nettles will 
flourish. If that fate should come, what will be 
the judgment of the world upon the character and 
the W'lA Ml ih,- Ji-.iJ city ? W'il! travellers conic 
t ' l.n.rp."!] HI tlir -j'irit in uhich »c may go to 
l,".irt li.ii."*. t" V i''v\ the mexfrfisivo relics of a 
j-f.ifU' tli.it |-ui-iu-ii u.iin \\\i\\ rfnn)rselcsj energv, 
.uui ilu-ii «,T<' hl.>n<-.l i.ui ? Or will they come 
111 i)i<- -i-irit in uliii.-li we Still visit Athens or 
I'li-rcii, I.-, to -ic .1 re.il city, a city whose very 
.mn-j-liere enriclu-ii the live* of all its citizens, a 
.in \\Iiii,l\, lof tli.it rej-on, tiie world can never 
.ill'W itH'Il t.. fiiriret ? 

S.:> fi Lric-uun-. ii i- n'> part of j historian's dutv 
I ■ .i:-.-\\. r ; hui tliev cjnn<)t tail to present them- 
• i'I\i-- at tlie '.lii-i- Ml .1 long Mir\ev such as wc have 
; ili-ii. I:i tile l.i\crrool uf \e-terdav there was 
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not much to promise a very inspiring memonr. 
but the Liverpool of to-day challenges a nobler 
verdict. The city which, at the opening of a 3« 
age, is simultaneously engaged in erecting a grfa: 
cathedral and a great university, is surely no meit 
city. It is building for itself twin citadels of Utt 
ideal, a citadel of faith and a citadel of knowledct . 
and from the hill which once looked down on ic 
obscure hamlet, and which later saw ships begin to 
crowd the river, and streets to spreaa over the 
fields, their towers will look across the ship- 
thronged estuary, monuments of a new and mort 
generous aspiration. 
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Nate On Authrjrititi 



The foUowiog note ii intcnilcd nai ai an oluiutirc caologvc, 
bai ai a Jctcnplion of the piincip«l froapt of mat>Ti«la (ur the 
htitorj of Liverpool, eapcciatlT thote «hu:ii I have oituH 
etnplojTMl. 

I. Chartera And Leaaea. TTieoripaab dL tlw nrnitr 

charten granted to the boii-Lu^i bciWFca 1107 and 1B9} ant, 
with one ciception (the Lhmcr n( Chute* II), all iu the 
poiaetiion of the Corpora ti(::i. inj uc bouied in the Muotopel 
Ofiicci. Conicmponr^ copic: k\ the imwiic chirter, and of 
all but one of the othcn, jic [ircactvctJ ia the fablk lUoocd 
Olhre in London. The oiijtinilt of the fraan of the (e« (iun 

■',.,- ,.| the (,mn f«l.^.h u\\ u. Ui m..tL- tkin iKc ,h*rwt. 

■ r .'.r-,,-; .,-;..,,-M, .n- II, ..,mr , i.r, .n ihc Muiiiupjl 
.■i \ft\A Sefion 



iJ . 






1 b<- nipplicd 



i.,J Mr. K. M. Hasli 



I Ml., K. M. I'l. 
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II. Private Local Charters. Much additicsil jt-'-* 

especially upon the <ocial an J crnnomL- aspects or" rjr'r 1. -r* 
pool, can be derived from the vcn- riimcmu* ccri^, -- -^i 
relatinc: to transfer* of land in the township of Liverr*^'. """ '- 
survive. It i^ from these deeds, \t r example, that the I.-' :* 
early mayor-, the location of the treets and ivails. xhr niT-= - 
aerie ulture, etc., can alone be worked out. There arr :-'r- 
prinr ipal eroups of the<e deed*. (:) l"he Moor? J.crl*. rrr?.-" : 
hy the ancient Liverpool family of \\\c Old Ha!I ard Bark J!.'., 
ari: now in the Citv Libr3r\-, to the number of aS-»ut x^oc 
have u^ed the abstracts made by member: rf the >:.*."* • 
Local Hi-tory. (ii) A considerable number of deei; .r •>? 
possc««ion of descendants of the Cro««e family or Cr .-»**■: ILT. 
have been edited bv Mr. R. I). Rapclij i r. M.A.. F.S. A. .: ' \ 
large number of transcripts ot deed« formerly in the pcnsc*-: ^ .' 
the Cro??e familv were made bv CiimsropiirK Tow^iui. • 
Lancashire antiquary of the seventeenth centurv . Some of tr-cv 
arc amonij the Additional Manuscript? in the British Mujcur- 
others in the possession of Mr. \V. Fakrfr. Re^:dc« ty**e 
deeds there are a larpe number at Croxteth and in -^ther rr:-j?f 
collections. A jEjreat service to local hi«tori' would be renderto 
by the publication of a calendar ot all available deeds o: tii:3 
class in chronological order, down to the sixteenth century. 

III. National Records. Much information ii to be 
obtained from the archives in the Publii: Record OtRcc relating 
to the interferences of the central pr»\ernmcnt — ftaancal, 
admini«trative or judicial— in l(xal affair«. The*e are, for lie 
.Middle As;e>, mainly included in the R«ill< kno\»n (accnrd:r.< 
to the different clause? of matter with which thcv deal) as Fire 
Rolls Patent Rolls Cl.se Rills A«ize R.IU. Subsidy RoiU. 
Rolls of I'arliament. etc. Many of them hj\e been published. 
in full (»r m abstract, by the Record Commi-*ion, and the 
Calfiidars of Piiunt .;n./ C-.f^r R^lji (*o far a* pubi:*hcd) ha\r ;n 
particular yielded a ;:o(vd deal o! material bearing' up«in l.i\erpoc^ 
In Lttt!f.i>*trt- Pipr k'll'. Mr. U . Fariiir ha* tvudc the Pipe Re II 
entries rc-l.itin^* Id Lancashire :he thread upon which he La* 
ftrunL' mu(h u^ctul material ar.d aiute iritiki*m. The Reconit 
f"! iht l>Uv)»y «'f L.irn.asttr. r.uw al?o pre*iritd at the PubLc 
Record Office, arc naturally &iill more rich in local matenal tkaa 
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Um luiioDil rccordi. A Urge (imnini both ai tbe tuiioul and 
ol t}ie Dudiy recordi !ui bcca itiibblr (or the me of *clu)Un 
bv the inriluible pnblkaiioiu nj tlu- Chnham Society and of 
uic Record Society of I .incaihitt ind Chohiic. Ol tfae former 
»erie* I maj futnc cipetially «olt. uii, tlu. ict lad ciiii ; ol ikc 
ktter vol. xlviii {LMuaihitt Imauititttui) and tot. xli (La<t/4ift>>f 
C*ari RtlU, whicli iocludn inc only cotitt mil ol ocdJacval 
Liverpool). For llte Iitrr pctwd (frotn the liticcBth cnliuy 
downward!) the pnbli>hcJ inlutnc* of Jtu ■/ tkt Phty Craarti 
and CtUnd^rt •/ Suw tmf^ri {Dtmdiiit) cmtaia mscfa indul 
material ; while there ii a rtu iinoaBt of material w jvt 
unedited frcvimenul liiti, aMtttRicnt rrttimt, etc.) and a |ood 
deal which hat been ptibiadwd hy the Record Sodctf and 

A large maniucript colkciion of copiti of documcitti from 
ihcte •ourcea bearing on the htilory of IJTctpool mi made by 
CHatu) OuLL, Qcfk of Committer to the CotponiioB at lh« 
banning of the mncinnth century. Thii coOcctioB b p(^ 
terred in the Mnnicipji OAcet. It fortned the principal wmttm 
from which Tnohai tlniNn and Sia Jauk Pictom arew theif 
RUictialt (or the earl> hiitory of LivcrpooL A nod ■wnjr 
document* of valoc vreri tncludid by MATmnr Gcaotoit m 
!m, /'-rr' .'.~ ,/ r-^tmr^l, (l*l-1 Mr W F"i.. fi». h*H vm- 
■■.■.^•..■. I nv...u.K iinLnown a.Kumrnu U.>in.nhrJ. ind I hive 
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trom 1 55 1, and it is possible to ^ain a very intimate 
coadition ot die town. These records ought to be pna tec n 
far as they relate to the sixteenth and iCTenteenth crstsra 
almost as they stand, only formal matter beinf; abbrerute^ 
They should be equipped with full indices ; and it wocid '^e -• 
great aid to scholars if to each section of them a careful i£'.r: 
ductton were prefixed, patherini; up clearly what they S*jt- tr 
tell on various aspect « c^f municipal lite. Substantial ezcerra 
from them were made by Mr.T. N.Morton, a de%-oted ichcli:. 
long archivist to the Corporation. Sir James Pictov pablahe^ 
many of Mr. Morton's excerpts under the title of Lir^ftk 
Munici^jl ^/.."jj (2 vols., iSS; and iS86). UnfortonatelT Li 
arrangement is rather bewildering:, and his index is almost useLoi. 
From the middle of the eighteenth century onwards lac 
Municipal Records become more formal, the most xmportaz: 
bu<ine55 beir.^ increasinciv transacted in Committees. The 
later records shi'^uld theretorc be treated in a different war irza 
the earlier records. 

;f) 'The /V.ff^* Mirutfi, i^T re.'i-rds oi the admiaistratice c: 
parixhial bi:<ines5 and ot t}ie Poi^r Law, are preserved m ti^ 
Pa r L s h Ot?: .- OS . F row n : .^w H ill . Th ey bepi n i n 1 68 2 . L' n tu th f 
middle o: the eighteenth ^er.turv thev are verv summarr ; bzt 
thereafter they are full and instructive. As Lirerpool wai 
rer.urlaMe tor ha vine worked out perhars the model ivites :c 
pi:».vhiii ad:r.ir.i>tra::on :r. I!nj!and m that period, the pcbL- 
oav.vtn o: a series of judivi.vjs abstracts irom these rccscii 
wv^jld be (as Mr. Sidney Webb has ur^d) a real lemce te 

• 

,i^ r V Rf.r'Js c :^f I)\-k lirarj 1 have not been able to 
at all. Tut the story ot the f;rowih and government ot 
er:a:c5t d«.vk c<:atc in the world :s clearly of sumcient importasce 
to niake it desirable that abstracts c: the more important oi thete 
do^ uments should be published. 

^0^ Oi other croups of records 1 mav mention the JrsJr L'n: 
.l/rniir/.". o: which many survive. 1 have not been able to 
them, but they should be exceedingly %-aluable for the 
history of the n:r.etecnth centur>'. The records of the Biu 
School an.i of other charities also deserve investigation. 




.Ifprndix 

V. Pamll^ Plpen. A *«rr luf* »mow» of nuurUt 
nlatiog to LivcrpooTn u t« loiuvi asurag ilic pipcin oi o' ' 
familin connected With ihc vnnt, *nd cm of toam (amil 
vefy indircctljr connc^tnl with ii. Many ooUecuMU of tndi 

Bipen hare been cakniiml hj ih« Huiemsl .USS. Ctmmuium. 
at the CoranuHion Sji doi iletit with the ndlectiaM nrnt 
directly imoonant (or LivcipoaJ — ikam al the Ewb o( Derfar. 
Sefton, and Lathom. the Duk td Athril, iIm BhrndcDi, the 
HaluUi aod other Linraahin (amffiv. Tbt Stfioa papcn tl 
Crozteihareetpectallv rich, the mceatun til I^wdSeftDn having 
long been lotdt of tJir minor of LiverpooL Sooie Irigmenu 
of the Derby ^pen luvc been pubbihed by the Chethan 
Society(voli. zzix,xxiiioiln.t. lit). Of ibo*e raUectioaw which 
the Hiitoricil MSS. Cimmiuion hat dealt with I have fcMod 
tucful outcha] in the CfuL. Rutlind, Kfwuwa, Cmffir, lUrllmi, 
H*rUy, StmfTirl, DtnUfK U rUmtng, Pulnm * * ~ 
papen, ai well aa mi < ui Kdpiul rcfcreiKca in oib 
The mott important, honncr, at th«M eolUctioM tet o«r 

RuTpoM ii the SumMri MSS.. whkh iadodc nujr fwn tt tb* 
loore family, eipeciilly kttui ftom sad lo CoL Hhn Moon 
relating to the li^ea ol LiverpcnL TV HiciDCicd MS8. CoB* 
miMion ha* alao pabUthed abitracu of the MSS. of tlie Cilf af 

!■.:. ..: ..'.r //:... ■ /.-...J. MSS, whiih jrr jl«. luh, Co'nin* 

..!!n: ■ .;:.^^ ()1 .iiii;.: un]-irjllclf,l iiluc .. ihf .l/*.r/ Rfnial, 
ir.:-^.r. .,,, uLit nl thr Un,i.,.l thrMo.ircum.lvia l..Ycrp.«l, 
1. :;rt;i : ■. >ir |-,.i«jr.l M orcin I'x^. ■['hi. wjt prinieJ by the 
I, ::p!;.jt-i ;■ .irn (\ol. xii) ; ti hii «imc been id miraHy edited 
t'. M- ^N . ri>i.t-<<ii<< Irunf. with 1 wtjith ol elucidation, 

:■: ,:,r ,;,;. ... A,:,,-..; :, ,^, ,„^, ,, A'-^ t>-'i^- // (1899). 
A:. ...!■:..■; '.ji.iUi ijliui'ir iiluitraii.>ii 01 Liverpool it the clote 

■■ c •( ..-: ;,i Mil .rntufv Jiid the br(;iniung ol [lie ei)(htecnth 

j:; :.1',; m ilie .\ m. I'.ipfn, piiblnhcJ by the Chctham 

,-■ ; 11; Ihc ijmr SfKiflv hit ilio publiiheil other 

■-: . ; -) r- «lii.li i.iiitiin Mtjy relerrn.ei, Uleful in their 

I .':' ^iiliirmitmn ii> lie r)btJinrJ (rom tamily piper* 

. n T ijMrim being cxiiimted. 
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\\. Biographies, Diaries, Reminiscences, etc 

Frcsi the cijhtccr.ih »:i:r.iun- onwirJ this »oari:r • : .—.*:?-* ■ 
fTrrrt:cr.i!'.v rijh. iri r.'» cxhiu-ri^c cr.umcrati-r. .» r*-' :"•• 
'Vy.c *:vf« r: cTT.ircr.t rrcr. v ^rni rc.i w;th I.'.vrrrv^I. ;:• * 
ffvera! c: :'-.r r-—.'. • /).'»:■., Tf-v*;::'- If-rr-x. 7- -« .'fr:"* 

•• ••• 11 • 

•- • •• ,« • • - - ■ » • • . ; "• ' ■ •■■ ""• "■" ' .■•*•» 2 > /f • • » iv A^ ■ ■ ■_■ • '^ 

m 

t?-"'*:.'. /f":.'.':-T .^ :;': .*■..-. tt:. S T'.c locii rrmir.j*^ ncf* !■• 
'Rev. I. AfZ-.n".' I?;; . *: ' A- ..'i;.- •; :• O.'j /,;:.»**. -- s 
Tv ./l- .". ;•'.:-' • /Vi:' (."'T.. ur.iv'i rr-^^-Jc- J t- 
/ -: •. y./-./ r-. >!i».r''j r:i:M«\ .I^:^■ uh-^h rcj-r^t ''r 
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VI II . Pamphlets. IV &nt tmporunt (roup of 
punpMctt coonit of tKo<e felititig co ike cWil War. of whkh * 
ttKfnl rolkcoon wu made l>^ Gra. Oiution lor the Ckednra 
Society (rol. ii), Dodrr ihe title of Ltntajbirf Crn/ It'gr frstU. 
P>mphlcti of )oc*l onpn bq^io miiIi .4 Uiyr frtm Mt. J**rfh 
CUu ■nd -1 t»TTt<t '/•miUtim wf (/«■ ChmrUr •/ £.t¥»/W mi* 
rfwtMfki hy pbiUdewtui (boiti K.u., bni c. t7{o), ind athcn 
beirinfc upon the tcii:J i|ucitKini of mnnicip*! pnernmeni. In 
the Utcr fcan of the ciftKteentK icntniy pimpUcti bciomr to 
namcTotu thit taj catilonw wouM be oat uf pUtc, »nd dnriflE 
the nineteenth century ihcy arc like the prbUct im ■ beaeJi. 
From 1846 the Annua] Rrportiul ilic Medtcd Oftcen nf Hcilth 
farm *n invaluible ••nirts of LnlomaiiocL Umkr thi> kead 
TOMj conTcnientlj COirr the PtU-imii m^ CtOtttiwv tf Sfwtit 
for the pirliainenury eleclinm ol the ble ci|ltlMlth anJ 
earl/ ninetcenih ccniuna. Thae tvppty nach vivid coloor. 
S. RicHHOHD aikd the Rev. W. SuiriruD, the antlMn at ike 
bat of lhe«e Miuib*, liivc been ■Ircjdj- rammemonttd. 

IX. Newtpapen and Directories. No attc^^>t c^n 

be made to five ■.Dibl>o)^ph^ uf Ltrerpoul Dcwrpapen, wkicb 
hive been nmncroDi rrcr lincv the cai^ jttn ttf we rdp «$■ I 
flmr^e III, inJ (nnofuirlr mch an attempt mtU u "^ 

rr !.■:. i u — ..,.--.[ V, . 1 .in (,.!! I.'.l In .^r.f'' " "■'* '■*'"!{ 
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348 Appendix 

XI. Histories of LiverpooL The ^i jn-tcno t 

Liverpcwl fall into two distinct groups : thow vh::h v-n 
written bctorc Okill's collections of material wcr? jtsu" •. 
and those which have been written «ince. In the snt r-.*r 
there arc four books : Kn field'* Eaax rovjrdi .••-/ Hi »** •■ 
Lnvrpccl (177 3), based upon material collect c J . v Giei-t 
Perry ; an anonymous Gfnrr.il anii Dmnpttzr .{..rm*: ■• ''r 
Anctrnt and Pr^srnt stair nj thf 'T^u'r, nr Lxvrrtx. jr^- « 
vij;oroui piece ol worL, valuable ini social cenJitior.j and r. "•<• 
slave trade; 7"/v History nf Ltverpocl (1810), ar:'.r-. n:-. j . :;" 
issued by Thomas 'rRoii.iiiuN\ a bookieller in Kan-jl.-*:": ^rr -• 
and LizrfpouL It> Commt-rcr. r;<:., by Henry ^^!I:lltRJ ,!•:; . i 
rambiinj^' biN^iw «.ontaining some u^ciul sta:i;tv>. I r.n: : -* 
b(K>ks are all worthless for early hi»tor>', but ca>: u«<:ul ^^=.3 
upon the peril 'd in which they were written. The iccvr.J *t .;^ 
include> two btx>ks : 7/y History of thr Commf^tf ^"mi. r-s;^ ' 
Lnrrf^oni by Thomas Baims (1S52) is an ^lai-ora:. ^r.i . .-- 
scientious work, in which much u^e was made \ti Olill'* xim- 
ifipis. hAiNij' btx)k was ihc hr-t real atie:np: tn .Mnv.^i 
>enou5lv the hi > ion- ot the town. It is d:»t!r»i;u:ihci: :* * 
iionM icnti''JU5 endeavour to relate' ihc ^'rowth » i !*.* wwr. "r 
tlu j;eiicral i::ovvih oi Knglish commerLC. And alihcu^^r. t*- 
auihoi Marcely knew how lu interpret hi* documents :s vr 
early perit'd, and was driven into chaos by the supcrarun^r: 
mateiial l'>r ilic laier j-tritxi, hi*" book i> ?::li ihe :c>: cer.r-i. 
hi?tury i»i ].i\crpcx;l. In US73 Mr. ^aiurward? S»ir; Jwn A 
i^CtoN j'uL'li^hed Itis .Wrwy'.j.j a Lize^pool ::i i»o vilun-.c :.'.; 
l"n>i bcii;^' liiiktorual, ihe >ct.ond topo^jraphi^al. The t.-po- 
graphical \oIunie i> full and i:itiTc.-:ir.^. 

A r.unilcr »■: bouk> have djali wii!i >pc».:Al pcrio«is er afrf*.i 
ci I.i\crpfx)l hi*iui}. K. HrookiV Z.it*r*;^. dur:^^ :-.• i- : 
^juijt:tf c/ /i- tAgt tftnir dr.tury ^i>53) i> a uie:ui c* Lr-t. ' 
ui tr-ji:meni5 .n.J lUk umci'.ir, TOjiiiii-jr with n;'ji h rrw.''.i 
di lived :rt>m i1»l rcm::-.:r«.enic- «i the auiKi^r'* lather. ^»owii 
\Sii.Liv%''' //;j;i»y «/ .''i' A::;"*/ "i t'r::»:t»-r' .zna >.-*?f -.-••-,' 
(ihg;) i> an ii.\aiuabl'.- lolieiiiii ii, m Li.r».'n'l'>g:<.al e-rcr:. 
niaienal> drawn Ircin ijtwjpapc:-, the pr:va;c paper: ^.: lar-.'.! 
tiiii. . eti ., and it ^hed^ n:Uvh new hght upon :tj subject. 
J. llLClii:'* I.r.rrpo.l Banks and Bankers (1905) f^vnu t^ 
\\\<\ attomp: t'« deal «i stcmai:c-lly wii:: :t' stib;c. :. 




Jfftndix 

fctbip I tMj •bo meation dw lmtrU»nim Ji tht ftiittrj *f 
Uimitif^ Cwnment i» tivtTfMJ (1006), die flint attemni to 
npUs llie porpoti ind cSki o( tke vinotu dunen m tba 
bonwgfc, aaa w fradul derelopmcnt ol the tbroi of bnmgh 
■mnuncni. To thii ftoup xatj alu be ad<Iol the inTdnaUe 
BmAmk • li# Cmfftu tf dt kwftl Im/iimm •/ hUu BfttA 
(1903), Ea wtiA Dr. Hope hu gatbcnd togMlMr ■ noM in- 
fVBtun ^outctiofi of Afticlei b^ czpcrtt on tlw uivtlopBWlt 
ol nnoM ipbtm oi ■Huuripil activity ■ AnooK boon od omk 
S«Kn] f«ti)act) iriticb have Mctidiu rdatini 10 Lttcrpoal, 
nentina tbiiiiU be nude ol BmMrrt tad f.i.mn't Huttij tf 
Ctm MiBimt, in tot. i* n( which (1904) Mi. |i>n>i Eltom baa 
^l icqiMbet with iafiuK piucnu ihr mairriih (■» ih« luftof7 
of tkt Urcrpoal mllb; S. atul B. WniN //irMry af lust 
C—frumrmt <I907), in which there b an illuBilBaiiiif Mctioa iia 
thr p4KchUl *dininiitntMin n( Ijiretpnol ia the ei|(hi>Knib 
cratnry ; and Mn. I. H. Hiuv'* TaiM Lift ra rA/ Fififf*ti 
C**lt^ {tB^), in which th«ie ii a chapter on UvefpooL 

XII. Truinctioas oT th« Historic Sodetr 
Lancuhlre and Cbeafaire.— So- mcfc <rf tbe non nbil 

■atcrial and the mnt acmic crilkfMn of the Mmrv of UvwqMol 
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Abfnnmby Sqain, )4, ((, 171 

AMitioa at lh« Slirt THJi, lotirli lur tbt, lo) 

' iHmI iDil Achitopbd ' alludnl lu, ■{4 

Ackm, lltary (of WcM D<il.<l. Iwc ol tlx ttt-imm at linrpMl, t* 
Addphi Haul, da 

African Im)*, lh«, I9I | • ruphrminn faf ibt* Indc, t^ 
Africullun in mtdinTll LiiTrpaol, to, ii, 171 chit ptT 

el iIm tsriy banuili, 4 ] , in thi I'lt;!'!! f^tul, I) 
Akbinwn, ih* { their Diiiin, t6 ; ■ (heck sn tb* M^vl, Jl | iadoiM ji 

ihcTovn Couadlitl . wnx npiIkU il I lit Rntantlan, l^l) ~~~ * 

bf tlw trown, i{{ 
AI*-loan>l*n, 90 
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Aitembly of Burgcmet. the, its rehtion to the 
80 ; its powen traiuferred to the Town 
the lei'enteenth century, 170 ; tttempt* to 
century, 168, 226 : ut t!s§ s.r. Bctor^fri 

Amento Treaty, the, 191 

Athenaeunif the, 293 

Aiigier, Samuel, minister of Toitrth, 14Q 

Aula Communis^ 94 



Bacon, Francis Lord, M.P. for Liverpool. 7$% lit 

Bailiffs, for the crown, 19, 20, 21 *, elected by the burgrsMik 10 ; aodi rf 
election, 50 ; summoned to fiie trtrrsmm plea, 27 ; revil mHtn ti, 
30 ; rfbtion to the Mayor, 35 ; revolt agaiMt omtrol of To«n 
107 ; duties during the sieiret, 121 ; election ufurpcd by Towm Ci 
I $c ; this usurpation confirmed by charter of Charfca II, icc ; 
to bnrfeiues by charter of William III/ 15S 

Bojnes, John, 2S6 

Baltic, trade with the. 136, 181 

Rank Hall, 49 

Bank or Bonk Street, 41 (tee alu i.v. Watki Snirr) 

Banks closed in 1793, 22S 

Barbadoes, 13S 

Bargains, Town's, 8; 

Beard, Rev. Charles, 333 

Bedford Street, 271 

* Berewifk * of Liverpool, the, 8 ff. 

Berry, Father, m 

Bewsey, 61 

Birkenhe.id, monaster)- of, 44 ; irs ferry, tk. ; its com*b«ni ia Water 
s^. ; its suppression, 70 

Birkenhead, prrowth of in the nineteenth century, ici 

Birmingham. 2S8 

Birt. Mrs., ;;i 

Bishopric of Liverpoi>l founded. ;2Q 

Blackburn, hundred of, 117 

Black Death, the, in Liverpool, 3lt, 42 

Blind, School for the, 2S6 

Blome. Richard, his account of Liverpool, 136 

Bluunt, Sir William, murdered in Li\er;HK>l. ;i 

l<lue-co4t Hospital, the, 188. aK6 

Blues, the Liverpool, 221 

Hlundell. Bryan, |8«) 

Hlundell. Henrv. 284 

Blunde\iUe, RanJle or Ranulf de. Earl cf Chester. 27 

Bold Street. «, :^, 281 

Bultun. S"*. It 2. 124. 12c, 12^, ^17 

Bolton. John. 214 

B'»nnv, i«); 



t. J, jBi. ji; 

Sir TiMMt, iUimt ami VLT, 

t w n t ir QmitM. ifi 
fcAwfJii. [ripiiifh iSitv ito 
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Bnofiuin. ll(«r. Ui oBSdM-n br Liw y J h tin, i]l 

Brewa, llrarr. u4, tit 
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Caitlr« the, of Liverpool, built by \V. de Ferren, c. 1214. Iti wrr u 
description. 25 ; vinted by Thoraat uf LanciMcr, 28 ; bcnrfrtf £* :•" 
rebeUioui vanalt, 29; viiited by Ed«-tfd II, 2q ; tkr->vQ --«« ;- 
refiiftees from the Scott. ;2 ; iti comtablr and e^uxrmrr.?. :« 'i* 
familv of Molvneux hereditary crtn<tablei, 62 ; new tnwrr rrrrtri. # 
fortified in the Ci\il \Vjr, 121; dismantled. iaC ; jc^.t:rrti :« 'v 
borough and demolished, 17$ ; other references, 1 1 1, 1:^. i^*t 

Castle Street. 17, 25, 41, 47, 88. 1^1, 110, 150, 204. 210. s*v» 

Cathedral, the, 320. 740 

Cattle-market in South Castle Street, 8S 

Caineau Street, 282 

Cellar dwellinp in Liverpool, 271. 272, 314 

Chad wick, John, his map of Liverpool. 179 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, i/r Ijincaitii 

Chantries in St. Nicholas* Chapel, their foundation. 37 ; ibe C^jsa* ^ 
John Crosse. 6q ; suppression nf the chantriet, 7c ; chancrr priaea dtr 
the Reformation, 71 

Chapel in the Castle, the, 25 

Ch.ipel of St. Nichobs, controlled by the bufftMCt, 06 ; precrdcscr laL •! . 
{see also s.x-. St. Nicholas.'^ 

Chapel Street. 1?, 41. 2-^ 

Charities in the fir<t half of the eighteenth ceotnrr, 188; in the latr 
centurv, 28^ ; in the nineteenth centurr, \xy ff. 

Charles I, Charter of. ic6 [see /.:. Ciivini' : selb the lordship af 
icx); other references, no. 116 

Charles H. Charter of. i$2; nther references, 135. 144, 153 

Charles Edward, the Young Pretender. 164 

Charters : — of John. 16 fl. ; of Henr»- 111. 20; pI Richard de Fi 
of EJwjrd in. 31 ; i<f Richaril II. ;S ; of Henry V. ;* ; diipui 
rights conveyed in. -3 ; Ch. of Philip and Marv. -^ . reri of a nr» Ci- 
105 : Ch. iif Charles I. ij>fi : it* ob»curitiei. \y* : refrrrncrs to ii. n^ 
ifo; applications for a ntw Ch-. iftO; Cb. of Charlrt U. k: 
surrendered, 1 C4 ; Ch. cf Jamet II. icj: ; of William ard Mirr. i(» . .-: 
William III, if*. 16S ; of George II. i*c : of Qjeen Victofia. tr- 

Chatham Street. 2-1 

Cheapside. 13S 

Cheshire in the Civil War. 116. 13Q 

Cheshire * jrap.' thr. 1. 2 

Chester, its earlv trade advantages over Liverpool. 4 : iti claiou to wmpnmM^ 
o\cT L., rS ; disputes about these claims. 1^3; cuthvalM by L tf 
early sexenteenth century. 1:: : C and the Irish trade. 68. ta«. m 
C. in the Ciwl War. 12:. 124: pewter manufacture in C. 84. 
reference!. 16. 0-. i:;. 125. 1 3S. 164. iSi 

Chester. Riih-ip of. rebukes pnpery in Liverpool. 71 

Chester. Earl of. lord of Liverpool, 2; 

ChiMwall. 2:4. 2-I 

China, trade \%i^h. thrown open, 254 

Chriftiin Street. 2S5 

Church Street, o. ;4. 144, iSo 
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Cbaii, tb«, bl UvBpaol, t]| 

Cl>7t«, ilw \iaaf irf, r*! I IVwM C i«f ; WKuB C. it*, i 

OcnJoMpL. i;o 

CVrt, A* priili. 07 

Ckrto. BuaUf ol U LimfMl, tot 

Cock-Aftatiat, ifi, il4^ d) 

Cafflitt Uv. lU 

CeOti^ t^ UnrpiMl (L. OiOitiiu iMitiiilaa}, iM 

ColqdR SCTtil. *«] 

CaauMm, 4«tcti at irawUi ot on tinliMtin. 170 {«* TUM) 
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Comubk of llu CiMk, ifo, m 
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Croue Hall, 48 

Cronhall Street, 48 

Crow, Hufch, tla\'er captain, 201-2 ; hii fight with two wanhipa. :sa *m 

Autobio^aphy^ ih. ; coxnsundi la«t ilarr ihip out of Lircrpooi jaa 
Crown Street, 10 
Croiteth Park, 53, 153 
Cumberland, Duke of, 16$ 
Cunard Steamship Company, 299 
Curfew, the, q8 

Currie, Dr. Jame«, 204, 20^, 22$, 227, 276, 291 
Curwen, Samuel, his description of LiTerpooI, 2 to 
' Customers,* the, 85. 91 
Custom-house, the. q, i$3, 209, 279 
Customs — duties paid in Liverpool. 78. 136, 24^ 

Dale Street, to, 17, 41, 4S, 8S, iiS, iif). 121, 138, 181. 2^6, :*a 

Danks, Captain. Conimar ier of PjrlijmentarLm t^uadron ia the Mmn. ui 

DarlinjT, Capt.iin, Ameri«:jn nrivjterr. 222 

Debtors, Treatment of, 277 

Declaration of Indulgence I4>) 

Dcnison, William, 276 

Deputy-Mayor, 155 

Derby, Earls of [ste also Ftaaias. Stanlit] the Ferrers Earb of DcrVy. !;•« 
the Stanleys, Earls of Derby, thrir c^nnexioni with I.irtrpocL 6c. I: 
their nomination to Parliament for Livrrp'^ol. 74 : fJc^d, tnl Lit 
(d. i<;t2) as Lord Siran^f intcrcedri betuccn Li^rrpool aac xr 
R. Molyncu\, 73 ; n >mln3tc» R. S?ker«t»in i« M.P., "i . helrt :? 
claims of Chester, "n : hit present* to t:ic h ttir*tt%, 04 . lit 
4th E.irl (d. it^^y. fcitixities in hunLH-r • f. oitf ; rr.^iccu Lj«rn« 
againit Spanish trading company. So \ zru Liverp.-ol uKxpt rvlratrx H 
James ^ 7th E.irl Ui. i6U' .4t\led Li>rd Sirar^c. iC«^*-42' hii rc*:« 
rovjliim. 111. 116; his p.ir: in tbc l'i\;l W^r. 11*. 11$. 124, i;x. p.:. 
C**j'Ictte, Civ.inteu of l>erby, defnct* f Lit^iom H'^-i-e, 124 ; fi^rui^ 
8th Karl d. iti-'2\ i;.^; prcKnti r.iace :' Li«crp.M>L ito . JTC^m. 
gih Earl ,d. 17-2: i;'*. i,t; Jukus, !?ih f-.rl ! fi^ \U .t .' 
Livcrp.tol. leadi att.ick on T«'»wn i\<'.in«,il. r-^i . tJu^r^, t;a Lc- 
M. iS;!'} prc4i'ntf muK^m t> Li.*rpo>l. :i.«. 

Derrick. Sam-.:rl. . f Rath, description .>f Li^erpocL, 168 

Der went water, ^rd Fjrl ■f. 163 

Di'Cete of Livcrpo.il. the. 32>4. :!ie Catholic dic»crte. 3;? 

Di->en: i-i Li\erpi.»ol, 140 

DoImc, lliieh. "1 

Dubsi.n. R'll'cri. Ti -An -clerk, ic-ii 

D^ckf. the ; the t'.r»? d-'^A creatc^i. l^■••*; frro«-*.h jf the J.'vki. i*<So-i*t;, 
2t\\ : i;» .i.!mint*!:^(i :i. :*i4 ; the .r>cki in the ni-^.rtrcr.ih ^en:.j^. :. : 
the l>..; !; r.f. ;. :\:c O^vk .•*);-. :^^ 

DoTieiJiy B k. -:? 

Do iclas Navifitim. the. i^i 

I"V ■ pjot, the I'jitle, 2*1 



D iMi h M L W m Li nf f»it. 171, m-t 

Dntf Um, iU 

Dobtto, 14, ti] 

Dnchr •! UacMMt (m* Umcmto] 

[>«bt Sum, ita, 171, III, d), Jly 

DlMCUl, Ot,, JH 

Oattk mn, dm rfici *• LrnrpMt uadi, 1)7 
Ebmtb tn4t af LmwvwI Wfiw, IJI 
l«t 1b4I« CimpMiy, ■» 

Ubj*J of Lmomm (m* LAnumaj 

MMdM h U>n«< iM-l, jii, jM, III 0. 

UdOAJM, CaucI «!, jti 

U*>d 11. lyi u LliwfMt. *T 

M»»ri ni, Iwp mm M «f hi» iiiia w U» M p»ii fa 9. i dottnW.fi 

tliTti— 1> firimmiMuTj, Oum brtabftM tad taiTMpihs <N 1 "foi^ *■ 

B-.'z 7s^'X^:!iiT' * "* ■"■ "*"*■*'■ 

UnkMk, Omm, 7t, rh 7«t *}. «■ 

Umi, Ibmr i Mi Ali , ]•] 

ll»kmiii M AsHki, 1(1, k; 

■ yt m r ir n, li<p w M o(, ■• ik* gnmii, •( LnwpMl, 17^, »4l 

llitfii. LfliOii fawifrtnn nl Lintyool, 14*, 14), **f 
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Fen wick, Dorothy, 142 

Fenwick, Sir John, 140 

Fen wick Street, 143 

Fenwick't Alley, 140 

Ferren, Robert de. Earl of Derby and lord of Liverpool, 2; . £im i.sjr'rf ■ 

Liverpool, 24 
Ferrer*, William [\) de. Earl of Derby an J l^rd of Liverpc-l, s: , r-a- • • 

Cattle, 24 ff. 
Ferren, William (IT, de. Earl of Derby and lord of Liverpool, 25 
Ferry, the Liverpool, 1 .;. Ji4« 44 ; u* Runcorn, M ; BirimWad. 44. *: 

fares charged. 44 
Fields, the open, of Liverp'»nl. 9, 83 ; probably enlarged by Jrha, ir 
Fire, the Great, of London, 137 
Fisheries at Liverpool, i ;, 47, 49, 24- 
Fishguard, French Imding at, 233 
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Stythe, Rer. Robert, itS 

Sugar trade, its beginninf, 138 ; refintnf, 13S, ito, Z48 

Sunday tchooU, aSy 

Sweating nckncM, tke, 66 

TaQort, gfld of, 90 

Tallages paid by LiTerpool, 19 

Tanneries in Liverpool, 84 

Tariffs, foreign, and their effects 297 

Tarleton, the family of. 141 ; Colonel Banaatrc T., m. 114« ut 

Test Act, Liverpool opinion on the, 1 56 

Tewkesbury, 104 

Theatres in Liverpool, 186, 283 

Thurot, French privateer, 211 

TiWt, the, on Liverpool, 324 

Tithebam Street, 17, 41, 69 121 

Tobacco trade, the, 105, 139 

Tolls and trade dues. 18. 19 ; exemption from, ao htt dn Teww Dm 

Tory party, the, its origin. 150; ascendancy after the Restorariaa. it;. 

displaced by the Whigs, 157; protest against Htliig pobcy. 1^ f 

regains supremacy under George III, 216. 224 ; dbpbced by Rcfacm 

movement, 30Q ; finally established 1841, 313 
Tower Buildings, 60 
Tower of Liverpool, the, built by Sir John Stanley, 60 ; i^aed as Jac»tet 

prison, 164 ; purchased by the borough, 175 ; used for French 

of war, 224, 231 -, and as town gaol, 218, 277 ; dcmoliihed. 2«l 

references. 83, 111, 129 
Town clerk. 107, 108, 148 
Town Council. n%c of the, 80. 81 ; disputes with oftcers. lo*-! 

Assembly of Freemen. 150; becomes independent of AsKmblv, tti-: 

number fixed and po«-cn defined, 158; its procedure, i$9; 

during i8th centur)-, 171 ff. ; loyalty to George III. 215. iir, 217 ; 

ascendancy attacked, i6q. 226; its powers before 183$, 16}; 

view of responsibilities, 266 ; changed attitude after Muck. RelHB Act. 

309 ff. ; other references, 107, 258 
Town dues, disputes about, 73, loi : acti'in on. 265 
Town Hall, the, early, 94; rebuilt. |6?3. 150; again rcboslc, 1*49. i*a . 

burnt and re«tored. 170^. 278 ; besieged by mob, 2191 

Q, 62, 70, 85, 05, 1S6, 282 
Town's Bargains, 8$ 
Town's End. the, 121 
TownsenJ Mill, the. 46, 49, 89 
Toxteth. Ancifnt Chapel of, 113 
Toxteth, townihip in Domesday, 8 ; turned into a Park, i{; 

and settled by Puritan farmers, 112: other refereacca, iS, |4, 47. 59, laow 

148. 243, 246. 265, 271, 274, 302, 317 
Trade, the, of Liverpool, before 1207, 13 ; mediaeral, i8, 13, 4|, 44 i ■>* 

teenth century, 83 ff. ; leventeenth ccacury, 103, 135 ff. i tigbCHMk 

crnturv, i8i-8, IQO ff., 214, 217, 224; ninetfCBlb ctniary* ajiw 143» 

29^ ff. ; proportion of English tnde controOfd by Lir^ a)S ; 

restrictions. 8$, 86. ifo 
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Vice in Limpool, 1IO, }i( 

Vicloru, Qann, Curtoi M Lirrrpinl, 1)7 

Vifiban Committw, ]lf 

VlrtiaU, imU ■ilh. it|, 167 

VdloBlMrina, t*j. Ml, I3J, 1J4. Ill 

Vjmwj, Lite, jil 

Wtiti, ibt town, 9*, lU 
Wilkn, Si> A. bL, )I9 
Wall, ihtiown 41 
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Wellingtoii Cohiinn, 46 

Webh popabtioo in Liverpool, 244, 305 

Wetlejr, John, 103, aS$ 

Wait Derbf, O^le of, 8 ; himdrcd of, 7, lo, iti, 117, itf ; 
township of, 8, 10, la, 17, 48, ^, h3» »^» 3« 

Wm InitM EcUfpm^ by Edward Rmbtoo, 104 

Wett Indies, tnde widi 104, 136, 138, 164, 18a, ai4, 117; slave ttaie. 
191 ff. ; cotton trade, 26a 

Wast Kirb^, 303 

Whale-fishing, 209, 347 

Wharfage duet, 8$ 

Whigs, the, their origin, 149 \ majority amo ng ffte awa after tke Hsnornwa. 
150; placed in power by Charter of Wilfiam HI, 157; miindmn 
during the 18th century, i6a, 167 ; character of their r«k, 171 ; thnr 
dominance overthrown, ai$, 124 > unpopularity daring tke Frtnd^ 
Revolution, 21$ ; triumph during Rerocm movemcmt, a^ ; 
supremacy, 1835-42 and fiuaal lots of power, 309 ff. 

Whiucre Street, 41 

Whitechapel, 9, 177 

Whitehaven, aao 

Wigan, 7, 84, 87, 117, 186, 178. 257 

Wilkes, John, Liverpool opinion about, 215, it( 

William III, Charter of, 157 

William and Mary, Charter of, 157 

WUUam, son of Adam {set L4TaarooL, Family or), 47 

William Brown Street (Shaw's Brow), 10, 181. 313, 319 

Williamson Square, 283 

Wmimt CMsdt^ packet-boat, 230 

Wirral, hundred of, 131 

Woollen trade, 84, 250 

Workhouse, the first, 188 ; the modem, 275 

Wrecks, royal claim to, 67 

Wright, Fortunatut, privateer, i8<, 212 

ITrsMgf •/ AfricSj the, poem, by WDfiam Roacot, 205 

Yeomanry, Liverpool, 234 

York, city of, 5c, 1x5 

York, Duke of (Jame* II), 1 53 

Yorkshire, growth of woollen trade, 250 ; Y. aflida in Lsvcrpodli 
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